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ST. JUSTIN THE PHILOSOPHER, M. 


From the life of the saint, compiled from his writings by Dom Marand, the learned 
and judicious editor of St. Justin’s works, printed at Paris in 1742; and at Ve- 
nice in 1747. Also from Tatian, Eusebius, and the original short acts of his 
martyrdom, in Ruinart. On his writings, see Dom Nourry, sad pager in Bibl. 
Patr. Ceillier, and Marechal; Gencortayce des Peres, t, 1, 


A.D. 167. 


Sr. JUSTIN was born at Neapolis, now Naplosa, the ancient 
Sichem, and formerly the capital of the province of Samaria. 
Vespasian, having endowed its inhabitants with the privileges 
belonging to Roman citizens, gave it the name of Flavia. His, 
son Titus, sent thither a colony of Greeks, among whom 
were the father and grandfather, of our saint. His father, 
a heathen, brought him up in the errors and superstitions 
of Paganism, but at the same time did not neglect to cul- 
tivate his mind by several branches of human literature. 
St. Justin accordingly informs us,“ that he spent his youth 
m reading the poets, orators, and historians. Having gone 
through the usual course of these studies, he gave himself 
up to that of philosophy in quest of truth, an ardent love of 
which was his predominant passion. He addressed himself 
first to a master who was a Stoic; and after having staid 
some time with him, seeing he could learn nothing of him 
concerning God, se: left frien and went to a Peripatetic, a 
very subtle man in his own conceit: but Justin, being desired 


the second day after admission, to fix his master’s salary, that 


(1) Dial. in initio. 


@) St. Epiphanius (Her. 46.) calls |saint declaring himself a Gentile, and 
St. Justin a Samaritan, but means such uncircumcised. (Dial. n. 28. Poss i, a. 


a one by birth, not by principle; our ' 53.) 
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he might know what he was to be allowed for his pains in 

re as him, he left him also, concluding that he was no 

philoaauiiae. He then tried a Lath ononeai who had a great 
reputation, and who boasted much of his wisdom; but he 
required of his scholar, as a necessary preliminary to his ad- 

mission, that he should have learned music, astronomy, and 
geometry. Justin could not bear such delays in the search of 
God, anid preferred the school of an Academic, under whom 

he made great progress in the Platonic philosophy, and vainly 
flattered hinhcelt with the hope of arriving in a short time 
at the sight of God, which the Platonic philosophy séemed 
to have had chiefly in view. Walking one day by. the sea- 

side, for the advantage of a greater freedom from noise and 
tumult, he saw, as he turned about, an old man who followed 
him pretty close. His appearance was majestic, and had a 
great mixture in it of mildness and gravity. Justm looking 
on him very attentively, the man asked him if he knew him. 

Justin answered in the negative. ‘‘ Why then,” said he, ‘‘do 
** you look so steadfastly upon me ?’”’ Justin replied: ‘* Itis 
‘* the effect of mysurprise to meet any human creature in this 
‘‘ remote and solitary place.’? ‘* What brought me hither,” 

said that old man, ‘* was my concern for some of my friends. 

‘* They are gone a journey, zad I am come hither to look 
‘* out for them.’’® They then fell into a long discourse con- 
cerning the excellency of philosophy in general, and of the 
Platonic in particular, which Justin asserted to be the only 
true way to happiness, and of knowing and seeing God. 

This the grave person refuted at large, ma at length by the 
force of his arguments convinced him that those philosophers, 
whom he had the greatest esteem for, Plato and Pythagoras, 
had been mistaken j in their principles, and had not a thorough 
knowledge of God and of the soul of man, nor could they 
in consequence communicate it to others. This drew from 
him the important query, Who were the likeliest persons 
to set him in the right way ? The stranger answered, that 


©) Some take this old man to have | and Tillemont and Dom Marand look on 
been a zealous holy Christian. Halloix | this conjecture as probable on several 
thinks it was an angel; for the blessed accounts, 
apirits are concerned for men’s salvation: 
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long before the existence of these reputed. philosophers, 
there were certain blessed men, lovers of God, and divinely 
inspired, called prophets, on account of their fortelling things 
which have since come to pass; whose books, yet extant, 
‘contain many solid instructions about the first cause and end 
of all things, and many other particulars becoming a philo- 
sopher to know. That their miracles, and their predictions 
had procured them such credit, that they established truth 
by authority, and not by disputes and elaborate demonstra- 
tions of human reason, of which few men are capable. 
That they inculeated the belief of one only God, the Father 
and author of all things, and of his Son Jesus Christ, whom 
he had sent into the world. He concluded his discourse with 
this advice : ‘* As for thyself, above all things, pray that the 
‘* gates of life may be opened unto thee: for these are not 
* things to be discerned, unless God and Christ grant to a 
‘« man the knowledge of them.’’ After these words he de- 
parted, and Justin saw him no more: but his conversation 
left a deep impression on the young philosopher’s soul, and 
kindled there an ardent affection for these true shilogepher Ss 
the prophets. And upon a further enquiry into the credi- 
bility of the Christian religion, he embraced it soon after. 
W hat had also no small weight in persuading him of the 
truth of the Christian faith, was the innocence and true vir- 
tue of its professors; seeing with what courage and. con- 
stancy, rather than to betray their religion, or commit the 
least sin, they suffered the sharpest tortiires, and encoun- 
tered, nay even courted death itself, in its most horrible 
shapes. °** When I heard the Christians traduced and re- 
*¢ proached,”’ says he; ‘‘ yet saw them fearless and rushing 
‘< on death and on all things that are accounted most dread- 
** ful to human nature, I comalitdsa with myself that it was 
id impossible these men should wallow in vice, and be carried 
7 away with the love of lust and pleasure.’’® Justin, by the 
course of his studies, must have been grown up when he was 
converted to the faith. Tillemont me Marand understand, 


® Apol. 2. ol. I. n, 12. p. 96. 
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by an obscure passage in St. Epiphanius,® that he was in 
the thirtieth year of his age. 

St. Justin, after he betarie a Christian, continued to wear 
the pallium or cloak, as Eusebius and St. Jerom inform us, 
which was the singular badge of a philosopher. Aristides, 
the Athenian philosopher and a Christian, did the same; 
so did Heraclas, even when he was bishop of Alexandria. 
St. Epiphanius calls St. Justin a great ascetic, or one who 
professed a most austere and holy life. He came to Rome 
soon after his conversion, probably from Egypt. Tullemont 
and Dom Marand think that he was a priest, from his de- 
scription of baptism, and the account he gave at his trial of 
people resorting to his house for instruction. This however 
is uncertain; and Ceillier concludes, from the silence of the 
ancients on this head, that he was always a layman: but he 
seems to have preached, and therefore to have been at least 
deacon. His discourse, or Oration to the Greeks, he wrote 
soon after his conversion, in order to convince the heathens 
of the reasonableness of his having deserted Paganism. He 
urges the absurdity of idolatry, and the inconsistency of as- 
cribing lewdness and other crimes to their deities: on the 
other hand, he declares his admiration of, and reverence for, 
the purity ana sanctity of the Christian doctrine, and the 
awful majesty of the divine writings which still the passions, 
and fix in a happy tranquillity, the eaiid of man, which finds 
itself every where else restless. His second work, is called 
his Parzenesis or Exhortation to the Greeks, which he drew 
up at Rome: in this he employs the flowers of eloquence, 
which even in his apologies he despises. In it he shews the 


(3) Her. 46.—) Op. p, I. 


(©) Eusebius (b. 4. c. 8.) says, bis con- 
version happened after Adrian had cele- 
brated the Apotheosis of his minion An- 
tindus, Whom death surprised in Egypt, 
to whose honour that emperor built a 
city called Antinde, where he died, erect- 
ed a temple, appointed priests and es- 
tablished games ; all which was done in 
132, and St. Justin died in the vigour of 
bis age. Hence Dom Marand places his 


conversion about the year 137. Dr. Cave 
thinks it happened at Naplosa: Marand 
at Alexandria, because he was near the 
sea, and Justin himself mentions that he 
had been at Alexandria, (Pairzenef. ad 
Gree.) for he had travelled fo: his im- 
provement in the sciences, and particu- 
larly into Egypt, famous for teaching the 
mysteries ef secret learning. 
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errors of idolatry, and the vanity of the heathen philoso- 
phers: reproaches Plato with making an harangue to the 
Athenians, in which he pretended to establish a multitude 
of gods, only to escape the fate of Socrates; whilst it is 
clear from his writings that he believed one only God. 
He transcribes the words of Orpheus the Sibyl, Homer, So- 
phocles, Pythagoras, Plato, Mercury, and Acmon, or rather 
Ammon, in which they profess the unity of the Deity. He 
wrote his book on Monarchy, expressly to prove the unity of 
God, from the testimonies and reasons of the heathen philo- 
sophers themselves. The epistle to Diognetus is an incom- 
parable work of primitive antiquity, attributed to St. Justin 
by all the ancient copies, and doubtless genuine, as Dr. Cave, 
Ceillier, Marand, &c. shew; though the style is more ele- 
gant and florid than the other works of this father. Indeed 
it is not mentioned by Eusebius and St. Jerom; but neither 
do they mention the works of Athenagoras. And what won- 
der that, the art of printing not being as yet discovered, some 
writings should have escaped their notice ? Tillemont fancies 
the author of this piece to be more ancient, because he calls 
himself a disciple of the apostles: but St. Justin might as- 
sume that title, who lived cotemporary with St. Polycarp and 
others, who had seen some of them. ‘This Diognetus was a 
learned philosopher, a person of great rank, and preceptor 
to the emperor Marcus Aurelius, who always consulted and 
exceedingly honoured him. Dom Nourry® mistakes grossly, 
when he calls him a Jew: for in this very epistle is he styled 
an adorer of gods. This great man was desirous to know 
upon what assurances the Christians despised the world, and 
even torments and death, and shewed to one another a mu- 
tual love, which appeared wonderful to the rest of mankind, 
for it rendered them seemingly insensible to the greatest in- 
juries. St. Justin, to satisfy him, demonstrates the folly of 
idolatry, and the imperfection of the Jewish worship : and 
sets forth the sanctity practised by the Christians, especially 
their humility, meekness, love of those who hate them with- 
eut so much as knowing any reason of their-hatred, &c. He 


®) Ed. Ben, p. 36—©) Appar. in Bibl. Patr. t. 3. p. 445. 
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adds, that their numbers and virtue are increased by tortures 
and massacres, and explains clearly the divinity of Christ, 
the maker of all things, and Son of God. He shews that by 
reason alone we could never attain to the true knowledge of 
God, who sent his Son to teach us his holy mysteries: and, 
when we deserved only chastisement, to pay the full price of 
our redemption;—the Holy One to suffer for sinners,—the 
person offended for the offenders: and when no other means 
could satisfy for our crimes, we were covered under the wings 
of justice itself, and rescued trom slavery, He extols exceed- 
ingly the immense goodness and love of God for man, in 
creating him, and the world for his use; in subjecting to him 
other things, and in sending his only begotten Son with the 
promise of his kingdom, to those who shall have loved him. 
‘* But after you shall have known him, says he, with what 
‘* inexpressible joy do you think you will be filled? How 
‘¢ ardently will you love him who first loved you? And when 
‘<< you shall love him, you will be an imitator of his goodness. 
“6 He who bears the burdens of others, assists all, humbles 
“himself to all, even to his inferiors, and supplies the 
‘* wants of the poor with what he has received from God, is 
“* truly the imitator of God. . Then will you see on earth that 
** God governs the world; you will know his mysteries, and 
“¢ will love and admire those who suffer for him: you will 
“condemn the imposture of the world, and despise death, 
“‘ only fearing eternal death, in never-ending fire: When 


‘* you know that fire, you will call those blessed who here _ 


‘* suffer flames for justice. I speak net of things'to which 
** Tama stranger, but having Been a disciple of the apostles, 
‘*: Dama teacher bat nations, "ew 

St. Justin made a long stay in Rome, dwelling near the 
Timothin baths, on the Viminal hill. The Christians’ met 
in his house to perform their devotions, and he applied him- 
self with great zeal to the instruction of all those who re 
sorted to him. Evelpistus who suffered with him, owned 'at 
his examination, that he’ had heard with: ileagebee Justin’s 
discourses. The judge was acquainted with’ his‘zeal, when 


OY N. 7. p. 237, 
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he asked him, in what place he assembled his disciples. Not 
content with labouring i in theconversion of Jews and Gentiles, 
he exerted his Adaenvouts in defending the Catholic faith 
- against all the heresies of that age. Fis excellent volumes 
against Marcion, as they are géyiéd by St. Jerom, are now 
lost, with several other works commended by the ancients. 

The martyr, after his first apology, left Rome, and probably 
performed the functions of an evangelist in many countries 
for several years. In the reign of Antoninus Pius, being at 
Ephesus, and casually meeting in the walks of Xistus, Try- 
phon, whom Eusebius calls the most celebrated Jew of that 
age, and who was a famous philosopher, he fell into discourse 
with him, which brought on a disputation, | which was held 
in the presence of cavtiay witnesses during two entire days. 

St. Justin afterward committed to writing this dialogue with 
Tryphon, which work is a simple eee of a familiar un- 
studied conversation. Tryphon seeing Justin in the philo- 
sopher’s cloak, addressed him on the excellency of philo- 
sophy. ‘The saint answered, that he admired he should not 
rather study Moses and the eee in comparison of whom 
all the writings of the philosophers are empty jargon and 
foolish dreams. Then, in the first part of his dialogue, he 
shewed, that, according to the prophets, the old law was 
temporary, and to be abolished by the new: and in the se- 
cond, that Christ was God before all ages, distinct from the 
Father,—the same that appeared to Abraham, Moses, &c.; 
the same that created man, and was himself made man, and. 
crucified. He insists much on that passage, Behold a virgin 
shall conceive. From the beginning of the conversation, 
*Tryphon had allowed, that from the prophets it was clear 
that Christ must be then come; but he said, that he had not 
yet manifested himself to the world. So evident was it that 
the time of his coming must be then elapsed, that no Jew 
durst deny it, as Fleury observes.® From the Apocalypse 
and Isaiah, by a mistaken interpretation, Justin inferred the 
faturity of the Millennium, or of Christ’s reign upon earth 
for a thousand years, before the day of judgment, with his 


(8) Isaiah viii—®), Hist. t. 1. p. 463. 
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elect, m spiritual, chaste delights: but adds, that this was 
not admitted by many true orthodox believers.“ This 
point was afterward cleared up, and that mistake of some 
few corrected and exploded by: consulting the tradition of 
the whole church. In the third part, St. Justin proves the 
vocation of the Gentiles, and the establishment of the church. 
Night putting an end to the conversation, Tryphon thanked 
Justin, and prayed for his happy voyage: for he was going. 
to sea. By some mistrkes made by St. Justin in the etymo- 
logies, or derivation of certain Hebrew names, it appears 
that he was a stranger to that language. The Socinians 
dread the authority of this work, on account of the clear 
proofs which it furnishes of the divinity of Christ. St. Jus- 
tin testifies,“ that the miraculous gifts of the Holy Ghost, 
of curing the sick, and casting out devils in the name of 
Christ, were then frequent in the church. He excludes 
from salvation, wilful heretics no less than infidels. 

But the Apologies of this martyr have chiefly rendered his 
name illustrious. The first or greater, (which by the first 
editors was, through mistake, placed and called the second,) 
he addressed to the emperor Antoninus Pius, his two adopted 
sons, Marcus Aurelius and Lucius Commodus, and the se- 
nate, about the year 150. That mild emperor had published 
no edicts against the Christians: but, by virtue of former 
edicts, they were often persecuted by the governors, and — 
were every where traduced as a wicked and barbarous set of 
people, enemies to their very species. They were deemed 
atheists: they were accused of practising secret lewdness, 
which slander seems to have been founded on the secrecy 
of their mysteries, and partly on the filthy abominations of 
the Gnostic and Carpocratian heretics: they were’ said in 
their sacred assemblies to feed on the flesh of a murdered 
child; to which calumny a false notion of the blessed eu- 
charist might give birth. Celsus and other heathens add,( 
that they adored the cross, and the head of an ass. The 
story of the ass’s head was a groundless calumny, forged by 
a Jew, who pretended to have seen their mysteries, which 


GO? 'N. 80. p. 177—CY N. 85. p, 182. n. 35, p. 133.— 2) Apud Origen }. 6. c. 183. 
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was readily believed and propagated by those whose inte- 
rest it was to decry the Christian religion, as Eusebius,“ 
St. Justin, Origen, and Tertullian relate. The respect 
shewn to the sign of the cross, mentioned by Tertullian and 
all the ancient fathers, seemed grounds enough for the other 
slander. These calumnies were advanced with such confi- 
dence, and, through passion and prejudice, received so ea- 
gerly, that they served for a pretence to justify the cruelty of 
the persecutors, and to render the very name of a Christian 
odious. These circumstances stirred up the zeal of St. Justin 
to present his Apology for the Faith in writing, begging that 
the same might be made public. In it he boldly declares 
himself a Christian, and an advocate for his religion: he | 
shews that Christians ought not to be condemned barely. for 
the name of Christian, unless convicted of some crime: that 
they are not atheists, though they adore not idols ; for they 
adore God the Father, his Son, and the Holy Ghost,“ and 
the host of good angels.” He exhorts the emperor to hold 
the balance even in the execution of justice; and sets forth — 
the sanctity of the doctrine and manners of Christians, who 
fly all oaths, abhor the least impurity, despise riches, are pa- 
tient and meek, love even enemies, readily pay all taxes, and 
scrupulously and respectfully obey and honour princes, &c. 
‘Far from eating children, they even condemned. those that 
exposed them. He proves their regard for purity from the 
numbers among them of both sexes who had observed strict 
chastity to an advanced age. He explains the immortality 
of the soul, and the resurrection of the flesh, and shews from 
the ancient prophets that God was to become man, and that 
they had foretold the destruction of Jerusalem, the vocation 
of the Gentiles, &c. He mentions a statue erected in Rome 
to Simon Magus, which is also testified by Tertullian, Saint 


(3) Hist]. 4. c. 16, and in Isa.—(*) Apol, 1. ol. 2 n. 6. p. 47. - 


(4) Dom Marand demonstrates against | as we read, Apoc. i.4.5. Grace and 
‘Dr. Ball, that these words of good angels, | peace from him that is....and from the 
&e. cannot, be placed within a ‘paren- | seven spirits which are bgfore his throne, 
thesis, and that they mean an inferior ve- | and from Jesus Christ. 
neration of angels, entirely of a different} ‘ As the heathens practised when 
order from the supreme worship of God, poor; and, the Chinese, &c. do at this 
though named with it in the same period, | day. f us 
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Austin, Theodoret, &c.“) The necessity of vindicating our 
“faith from slanders, obliged him, contrary to the custom of 
the primitive church, to describe the sacraments of baptism 
and the blessed eucharist, mentioning the latter also asa 
sacrifice. ‘* No one, says he,“® is allowed to partake of this 
“© food, but he that believes our doctrines to be true, and who 
‘¢ has been baptized in the laver of regeneration for remission 
‘¢ of sins, and lives up to what Christ has taught. For we 
«< take not these as common bread and commor drink; -but 
‘like as Jesus Christ our Saviour, being incarnate by the 
‘¢ word of God, had both flesh and blood for our salvation ; 
<‘ so are we taught, that this food, by which our flesh and 
‘‘ blood are nourished, over which thanks have been given 
-** by the prayers in his own words, is the flesh and blood. of 
*« the incarnate Jesus.”’ He describes the manner of :sanc- 
tifying the Sunday, by meeting to celebrate the divine mys- 
teries, read the prophets, hear the exhortation of him that 
presides, and make a.collection of alms to be distributed 
among the orphans, widows, sick, prisoners, and strangers. 
He adds the obscure. edict of the emperor Adrian in,favour 
of the Christians. It appears.that this Apology. had. its de- 
sired effect, the quiet of the church. Eusebiusinforms us,°¢? 
that the same emperor sent into Asia a rescript to,the fol- 
lowing purport. : ‘‘ When many governors of provinces had 
** wrote to my father, he forbade them. (the Christians) to be 
*‘ molested, unless they had offended against the,state. The 
** same answer I gave when consulted before on, the same 
rs subject. If any. one accuse.a person of being ai Christian, 
**it is my pleasure that. he be acquitted, and the accuser 
** chastised according to the rigour of the law.”’ , Orosius 
and Zonaras.tell us, that Antoninus was prevailed upon by 

the Apology of Justin, to send this order. 

He composed his second Apology near twenty years after, 
in 167, on account of the martyrdom of one Ptolemy, and 
two other Christians, whom Urbicus the governor of Rome 
had put to death. The saint offered it to the emperor Mar- 
cus Aurelius (his colleague Lucius Verus being absent i in the 


5) See Tillemont, t..9. ps 521..and, Marand Not (16) ‘ 
notes of the Ben, Ed,—(7) Hist. b, Aue 13, i) = hie. N. 66. p. 88. See the 
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East) and to the senate. He undertakes ih it'to prove that 
the Christians were unjustly punished with death, and shews 
how much their lives and doctrine surpassed the philoso- 
phers, and that they could never embrace death with so 
much cheerfulness and joy, had they been guilty of the 
crimes laid to their charge. Even Socrates, notwithstanding 
the multitude of disciples that followed him, never found 
‘one that died in defence of his doctrine. The apologist added 
boldly, that he expected death would be the recompense of 
his Apology, and that he should fall a victim to the snares and 
rage of some or other of the implacable enemies of the reli- 
gion for which he pleaded; among whom ‘he named Cre- | 
‘scens, a philosopher in name, Bit! an ignorant man, and a 
slave to pride and ostentation. His martyrdom, as he had 
conjectured, was the recompense of this Apology: it hap- 
pened soon after he presented this‘discourse, and probably 
was procured by the malice of those of whom he spoke. The 
genuine acts seem to have been taken from the preetor’s 
public register. The relation is as follows : 

Justin and others that were with'him, were apprehended, 
and brought before Rusticus, prefect of Rome, who said to 
Justin, ‘* Obey the gods, and comply with the edicts of the 
“emperors.’” Justin answered: ‘“‘ No one can be justly 
‘*< blamed or condemned for obeying the commands of our 
*¢ Saviour Jesus Christ.”” Rusticus. ‘© What kind of lite- 
** rature and discipline do you profess ?”’? Justin. ‘* I have 
“tried every kind of discipline and learning, but I have 
“¢ finally embraced the Christian discipline, how little soever 
‘“* esteemed by those who were led away by error and false 
* opinions.”’ Rusticus. “* Wretch, art thou then taken with 
“that discipline?’’ Justin. ‘‘ Doubtless I am, because it 
‘* affords me the comfort of being in the right path.’ Rus- 
ticus. ‘* What are the tenets of the Christian religion ?’’ 
Justin. ““We Christians believe one’ God, creator of all 
‘“ things visible and invisible; and we confess our Lord Jesus 
“« Christ, the Son of God, foretold by the: prophets, the au- 
‘* thor and preacher of salvation, and the judge of mankind.” 
_ The prefect enquired in what place the Christians assembled. 
Justin replied: ‘Where they please, ‘and where they:can: 
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‘¢ God is not confined to a place: as he is invisible and fills 
‘© both heaven and earth, he is every where adored and glo- 
‘‘ rified by the faithful.’’ Prefect. ‘“‘’Tell me where you 
‘«< assemble your disciples.’’ Justin. ‘‘ I have lived till this 
‘< time near the house of one called Martin, at the Timothin 
‘<< baths. I am come a second time to Rome, and am ac- 
‘© quainted with no other place in the city. Ifany one came 
‘to me, I communicated to him the doctrine of truth.’’ 
Rusticus. ** You are then a Christian.’ Justin. ‘* Yes, I 
‘‘am.’’ The judge then put the same question to each of 
the rest, viz..Chariton a man, Charitana, a woman, Evelpis- 
tus, a servant of Caesar, by birth a Cappadocian; Hierax, a 
Phrygian, Peon and. Liberianus, who all answered, ‘* That 
‘« by the divine Mercy, they were Christians.’”’ Evelpistus 
said, he had learned the faith from his parents, but had with 
great pleasure heard Justin’s discourses. Then the prefect 
addressed himself again to Justin in this manner: ‘* Hear 
** you, who are noted for your eloquence, and think you 
** make profession of the right philosophy, if 1 ‘cause you-to 
‘* be scourged from head to foot, do'you think you shall go to 
*‘heaven ?’’ Justin replied: ‘* If I suffer what you mention, 
<¢ | hope to receive the reward. which those have already re- 
** ceived, who have observed. the precepts of Jesus Christ.”’ 
Rusticus said : ‘‘ You imagine then that you shall go to hea- 
** ven, and be there rewarded.” The martyr answered: * I 
<* do not only imagine it, but I know it; and am so well as- 
** sured of it, that I have no reason to make the least doubt 
*“‘ of it.’ The prefect seeing it was to no purpose to argue, 
bade them go together and unanimously sacrifice to the gods, 
and told them that in case of refusal they should be tormented 
without mercy. Justin replied: ‘‘ There is nothing which 
** we more earnestly desire than to endure torinents for the 
** sake of our Lord Jesus Christ ; for this is what will pro- 
**mote our happiness, and give us confidence at his bar, 
** where all men must appear and be judged.”’ To this the 
rest assented, adding: ‘‘ Do quickly what you are about. 
** We are Christians, and will never sacrifice to idols.’? The 
prefect thereupon ordered them to be scourged and then 
beheaded, as the laws directed. The martyrs were forthwith 
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led to the place where criminals were executed, and there, 
amidst the praises and thanksgivings which they did not 
cease to pour forth to God, were first scourged, and after- 
ward beheaded. After their martyrdom, certain Christians 
carried off their bodies privately, and gave them an honour- 
able burial. St. Justin is one of the most ancient fathers of 
the church, who has left us works of any considerable note. 
Tatian, his disciple, writes, that, of all men, he was the most 
worthy of admiration.“® Eusebius, St. Jerom, St. Epipha- 
nius, Theodoret, &c. bestow on him the highest praises. He 
suffered about the year 167, in the reign of Marcus Aurelius 
and Lucius Verus. The Greeks honour him on the first of 
June: in Usuard and the Roman Martyrology his name 
eccurs onthe thirteenth of April. 


St. Justin extols the power of divine grace in the virtue of 
Christians, among whom many who were then sixty years 
old, had served God from their infancy in a state of spotless 
virginity, having never offended against that virtue, not only 
in action, but not even in thought: for our very thoughts are. 
known to God.“ They could not be defiled with any inor- 
dinate love of riches, who threw their own private revenues 
into the common stock, sharing it with the poor.®” So great 


(18) Apud Eus,]. 4. c. 16.— 9) Apol, I. ol. 2, p.62.—@) Ib. p. 61. 


(f) Photius informs us, (Cod. 195,) that 
St. Justin composed a book against Aris- 
totle, in which with close reasoning and 
solid arguments, he examined the two first 
books of his Physics, or his principles of 

form, matter, &c. It is evident that the 
Treatise against the Doctrine of Aristotle, 
‘in which also the fourth, fifth, and eighth 
books of his Physics, and several other 
parts of that philosopher’s writings, are 
“eemsured, is the work of some other; and 
has only been ascribed to St. Justin, in lieu 
of the former which is lost. The answer 
to the Orthodox upon one hundred and 
forty-six questions, is a work of the fourth 
or fifth age, which does honour to its 
author, whom some take to have been 
Theodoret, before the rise of the Nesto- 
rian heresy. The Sabellians and Arians 


are closely confutedin it. The Exposition 
of the true Faith is an excellent confuta- 
tion of the Arians, Nestorians, and Euty- 
chians; perhaps the work of Justin, a 
bishop in Sicily, whose letter to Peter the 
Dyer, is extant, t. 4. Cone. p. 1103. The 
letter to. Zenas and Serenus is of small 
importance, contains some moral, ascetic 


instructions, and seems to have been wrote 


by some abbot; some think by Justin, 
abbot of the monastery of St. Anastasius, 
the Persian and martyr, near Jerusalem, 
in the reign of Heraclius. See D. Ma- 
rand, Ceillier, &c. The best edition of 
St. Justin’s works is that of D. Marand 
of the congregation of St. Maur, printed 
in fol. at Paris, 1742, and at Venice, ia 
1747. 
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was their abhorrence of the least wilful untruth, that they 
were always ready rather to die, than to save their lives by a 
lie.) Their fidelity to God was inviolable, and their con- 
stancy in confessing his holy name, and in observing his law 
invincible. ‘* No one (says the saint) can affright from their 
«* duty those who believe in Jesus. In all parts of the earth 
‘Swe cease not to confess him, though we lose our heads, 
«be crucified, or exposed to wild beasts. We suffer dun- 
¢ seons, fire, and all manner of torments : the more we are 
‘* persecuted, the more faithful and the more pious we be- 
““ come through the name of Jesus.—-Some adore the sun: 
«‘ but no one yet saw any one lay down his life for that wor- 
‘< ship; whereas we see men of all nations suffer all things 
‘¢ for Jesus Christ.’”’ He often mentions the devotion and 
fervour of Christians in glorifying God by their continual 
homages, and says, that the light-of the gospel being then 
spread every where, there was no nation either of Greeks or 
barbarians, in which prayers and thanksgivings were not 
offered to the Creator in the name of the crucified Jesus. 


’ fF 
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ST. PAMPHILUS, PRIEST AND MARTYR. 


From Eusebius, St. Jerom, &c. See Ceillier, t. 3. p. 435. 


A. D. 309, 


Learnina is truly valuable, whic sanctified by piety, and 
consecrated to the divine honour, to which St. Pamphilus 
devoted himself and all his labours. He was of.a rich and 
honourable family, and a native of Berytus ; ; in which city, 
at that time famous for its schools, he im his youth ran 
through the whole circle of the sciences, and was afterward 
honoured with the first employments of the magistracy. 
After he began to know Christ, he could relish no Bee 


gat Spi 


®@) Ib, p. $7, & Dial. cum Tryph ~@) Ih, —@) Dial. p. 345. 
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study but that of salvation, and renounced every thing else 
that he might apply himself wholly to the exercises of vir- 
tue, and the studies of the holy scriptures. This accom- 
plished master in profane sciences, and this renowned ma- 
gistrate; was not ashamed to become the humble scholar of 
Pierius, the successor of Origen in the great catechetical 
school of Alexandria. He afterward made Ceesarea in Pa- 
lestine his residence, where, . at his private expense, he col- 
lected a great library, which he bestowed on the church of 
that city. St. Isidore of Seville reckons that it contained 
near thirty thousand volumes. Almost all the works of the 
ancients were found in it. The-saint established there also 
a public school of sacred literature, and to his labours the 
church was indebted for a most correct edition of the holy 
Bible, which with infinite care he transcribed himself ; many 
copies whereof he distributed gratis ; for he was of all men 
the most communicative and beneficent, especially in encour- 
aging sacred learning.” He set a great value on the works 
of Origen, many of which he copied with his own hand. 
During his imprisonment, he, with Eusebius, composed an 
Apology for Origen in five books: of which the first, in 
Rufinus’s Latin translation, is extant among the works of 
St; Jerom, and is a finished piece.” But nothing was more 
remarkable in this saint than his extraordinary humility, as 
Eusebius often observes ; which the saint himself feelingly 
expresses in his preface to an abridgment of the Acts of the 


@) Montfauicon has published (Biblioth. | times to others, being persuaded that 


Coislin. p. 78, 79, 80, 81, 82.) ashort ex- 
position of the Acts of the Apostles made 
by St. Pamphilus, who employed almost 
his whole life in writing and adorning 
the’ books of the holy scriptures. See ib. 
€.20,an account’ef a copy of the epistles 
of St. Paul, written in the fifth or sixth 
éentur » (kept among the Greek MSS. of 
the Coislifian‘library, comprized in that 
of the abbey of S. Germain des Prez at 
Paris.) collated with a copy of St. Paul’s 
épistlés in the handwriting of St. Pam- 
philus, kept in the fifth age in the library 
of Czsarea. 

©) St. Jerom sometimes ascribes ‘this 
Apology for Origen to Eusebius, some- 


St. Pamphilus had no share in it. But 
Eusebius, Socrates, Photius, &c, assure 
us that St. Pamphilus was the principal 
author of this piece, though Eusebius had 
some share with him in it whilst his fellow- 
prisoner ; which is demonstrated by Dom 
Charles Vincent Le Rue, in his prelimi- 
nary remarks on his accurate new edition’ 
of the first book of this Apology, (Op. 
Origenis, t. 4. part 2. p. 13.) the other 
five being lost. Of these, only the last 
was composed by Eusebius, after the mar- 
tyrdom of St. Pamphilus, as Photius as- 
sures us, See Huet, Origewiana, |. %. 
qest. 14, c,3. and Ch. Vine. Le Rue, ib. 


p. 257. 
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Apostles. His paternal estate he at length distributed among 
the poor: towards his slaves and domestics his behaviour was 
always that of a brother or tender father. He led a most 
austere life, sequestered from the world and its company ; 
and was indefatigable in labour. Such a virtue was his ap- 
prenticeship to the grace of martyrdom. 

In the year 307, Urbanus, the cruel governor of Palestine, 
caused him to be apprehended, and after hearing an essay of 
his eloquence and erudition, commanded him to be most in- 
humanly tormented. But the iron hooks which tore the mar- 
tyr’s sides, served only to cover the judge with confusion. 
After this the saint remained almost two years im prison, 
with several fellow-confessors, of whom two, who were only 
catechumens, were at the same time purified and crowned 
by the baptism of fire. Soon after the torturing of St. Pam- 
philus, Urbanus the governor, was himself beheaded by an 
order of the emperor Maximinus: but was succeeded by 
Firmilian, a man not less barbarous than bigoted and super- 
stitious. After several butcheries, he caused St. Pamphilus 
and Valens, deacon of the church of Jerusalem, a venerable 
old man, who could repeat the whole bible by heart, and 
Paul of Jamnia, a man of extraordinary zeal and fervour, to 
be brought before him ; and finding them still firm in their 
faith, without putting them again to the rack, passed sen- 
tence of death upon them; yet séveral others suffered before 
them. For, one Porphyrius, a virtuous slave of St. Pam- 
philus, whom the saint had always treated as a son, and 
who, out of humility, concealed his abilities, and his skill 
in writing, asked the judge’s leave to -bury their bodies 
when they should have undergone their punishment.  Fir- 
milian, more like a tiger than a man, inquired if he was 
a Christian, and upon his confessing it, ordered the exe- 
cutioners to torment him with their utmost strength. But 
though his flesh was torn off to the very bones, and his 
naked bowels exposed to view, and the torments were con- 
tinued a long time without intermission, he never once 
opened his mouth, so much as to fetch one groan. He 
finished his martyrdom by a slow fire, and died invoking 
Jesus the Son of God. -Thus, though he entered the lists 
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after the rest, he arrived first at the crown. Seleucus, a 
Cappadocian, for carrying the news of the triumph of Por- 
phyrius to St. Pamphilus, and for applauding the martyr’s 
constancy, was condemned to be beheaded with the rest. 
He had formerly borne several employments in the army, 
and had been scourged for the faith in 298: after-which time 
he had lived a father and protector of the poor. Firmilian 
had in his family a servant, named Theodulus, whom he 
loved above all the rest of his domestics, for his probity and 
virtue: but being informed that he was a Christian, and had 
embraced one of the martyrs, he’ condemned him to be 
crucified on the same day. Julian, a zealous Cappadocian 
catechumen, for embracing the feat bodies of the mar tyrs 
in the evening, was burnt at a slow fire, as Porphyrius had 
been, St. fetid: with his companions above-named, 

was beheaded on the sixteenth of February, 309; the others 
here mentioned all suffered on the same day. The bodies 
of these martys were left exposed to be devoured by wild 
beasts; but were not touched by them, and after four days, 
were taken away, and decently buried: Eusebius of Czsa- 
rea, the church historian, who had been fellow-prisoner 
with St. Pamphilus, out of respect to his:memory, took the 
surname of Pamphili. Besides what he has said of this 
martyr in his history, he compiled three books of his life, 
which are much commended by St. Jerom, who calls them 
elegant, and says, that in them he excellently set forth the 
virtues, especially the extraordinary humility, of St. Pam- 
philus. But this work is now lost, though Metaphrastes 
seems to have borrowed from it his oi Otine of this saint. 

- A cloud of witnesses, a noble army of martyrs, by which 
we are encompased, teach us by their constancy to suffer 
wrong with patience, and strenuously to resist evil. Yet so. 
far are we from bearing the crown which is’ purchased by 
patience and constancy, and so slothful in Patti d g over 
ourselves, that we every day suffer the least dust or ates to 
ruffle our souls, and rob uf of'out treasure. The daily trials 
we meet with fron others cr from: ourselves, are always sent 
us by God, who sometimes, like a tender parent, trains us 
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up by strict discipline to virtue and glory; sometimes throws. 
difficulties into our way on purpose to reward our conquest; 
and sometimes, like a wise physician, restores us to our 
health by bitter potions. If he at any time punishes our 
contempt of his love and mercy by severity and chastise- 
ments, even these he inflicts in mercy to awake us from our 
dangerous spiritual lethargy, and to procure us many other 
spiritual advantages. 


~ 


ST. CAPRAIS, ABBOT. 


He was the spiritual master and guide of St. Honoratus, 
and died soon after him in the isle of Lerins, in 430. His 
sanctity is much extolled by St. Hilary of Arles, who assisted 
at his death, and others, and his name is commemorated in 
the Roman and Gallican Martyrologies on the first of June. 
See Berault’s Chronicle of Lerins, the life of St. Honoratus, 
Surius and Giry. u 


ST. PETER OF PISA, 
FOUNDER OF THE HERMITS OF ST JEROM. 


He was born at Pisa in 1355, whilst his father Peter Gam- 
bacorta enjoyed the sovereign authority in that common- 
wealth. Being twenty-five years old, he privately left his 
father’s court, disguised in the habit of a poor penitent, and 
retired to Monte-bello, an agreeable solitude in Umbria. 
He begged his subsistence in the neighbouring village, and, 
in 1380, found means to build a church and twelve cells for 
so Many companions who had joined him. He chose Saint 
Jerom for the patron of his Congregation, because that fa- 
ther having visited the hermitages of all Egypt and Syria, 
selected out of each what seemed to him the most perfect in 
every exercise. Peter prescribed to his monks four Lents 
in the year, and to fast on all Mondays, Wednesdays, and 
Fridays; to continue in prayer two hours after matins at 
might, &c. As to himself, his whole time was devoted to 
the exercises of prayer, and his life was most austere. 
F. Sajanello relates many miracles performed by him, and 
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gives an edifying account of his eminent virtues. His Con- 
gregation was appr oved by Martin V. in 1421. His father 
and. two brothers being assassinated by their secretary in 
1393, he was tempted to leave his desert to do justice to his 
family and country: but by redoubling his fervour in his 
holy exercises, he overcame that ees of the devil. 

He died in 1435, being eighty years old; was styled Blessed 
by Pius V. and Glament VIII. and a solemn decree of his 
beatification was published by Innocent XII. in 1693. His 
Congregation is much spread in Italy. The Order of Saint 
Jerom of Fiesoli instituted by the Ven. Charles of Monte- 
graneli, a noble Florentin, was united to it by Clement IX. 

in 1668. There are also hermits of St. J erom in Spain, of 
a like institute. They follow the rule of the hermits of 
St. Austin ; but adopt certain constitutions cathered from 
the works of St. Jerom. See Helyot, and Hastoncn monu- 
menta Ordinis $8. Hieronymi Congr. B. Petri de Pisis, auc- 
tore Jo. Baptista Sajanello, ej. Ordinis, Patavini Collegii 
Doctore Theologo. Venetiis. Anno 1758. t. 1. also his life, 

written about the year 1500, published by the Bollandists on 
the fourteenth of June, and many other authors quoted by 
Benedict XIV. 1. 2. de canoniz. c. 24. p._239. 


ST. WISTAN, PRINCE OF MERCIA, M. 


Witlas, king of Mercia in England, from the year 826 to 
839, had a son named Siero ds whom he survived. Both 
were buried in the abbey of Rependon, called Repton, in 
Derbyshire. Wimund left a son named Wistan; but on 
account of the Danish wars, this prince being then a child, 
was set aside, and Bertulph, brother to Witlas, placed on 
the throne, by the consent of the Thanes or noblemen, and 
by the authority of Ethelwolph, king of the West-Saxons, 
to whom Mercia was then tributary. Wistan turned all his 
thoughts toward an heavenly kingdom which will have no 
end; but Bertulph, like another Herod, feared lest Wistan 
should be called to the crown, at least at his death, and con- 
trived to have him tr eacherously assassinated. His son Ber- 
fert or Brithfard, whom. he derigned, to leave his heir, per- 
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petrated the crime. Having invited the pious prince to 
meet him at a place called from that time to this day, says 
Capgrave, Wistanostowe, whilst the saint saluted him with 
a kiss of peace, he took out a sword which he carried se- 
cretly under his cloak, and with a violent blow cut off the 
upper part of his head. One of the assassin’s attendants dis- 
patched the martyr by stabbing him through the body. This 
happened on the first of June, 849. Before the end of that 
year Ethelwolph, alleging that Bertulph was not sufficiently 
accomplished in the art of war to defend the country against 
the infidels, deposed him, and bestowed the crown on Burr- 
hed, the last king of Mercia. The body of St. Wistan was 
buried by the care of his mother Enfleda, daughter of Cel- 
wulph, at Repton, and honoured with many miracles. It 
was some years after translated to the monastery of Evesham. 
See Ingulph, Malmesbury’ the monk of Westminster, and 
Brompton, by whose histories several circumstances of the 
legend of St. Wistan in Capgrave are to be corrected. 


JUNE Ii. 
pis SEL 


SAINTS POTHINUS, BISHOP, SANCTUS, 
ATTALUS, BLANDINA, 


AND THE OTHER MARTYRS OF LYONS. 


From the letter of the churches of Vienne and Lyons to their brethren in Asia and 
Phrygia, extant, though imperfect, in Eusebius’s Hist. b. 5. ch. 1, 2, 3, one of 
the most precious and most moving monuments of the primitive ages, as Jos. 
Sealiger observes, in his notes on the Chronicle of Eusebius. 


A.D. 177 


Arrsr the miraculous victory obtained by the prayers of 
the Christians under Marcus Aurelius, in 174, the church 
enjoyed a kind of peace, though it was often disturbed in 
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particular places by popular commotions, or by the super- 
stitious fury of certain governors. This appears from the 
violent persecution which was raised three years after the 
aforesaid victory, at Vienne and Lyons in Gaul, in 177; 
whilst St. Pothinus was bishop of Lyons, and St. Irenseus, 
who had been sent thither by St. Polycarp out of Asia,“ was 
a priest of that city. Many of the principal persons of this 
church were Greeks, and came from Asia; being doubtless 
led by a zealous desire to propagate the kingdom of Christ, 
and invited by the great intercourse of traffic between the 
ports of Asia and Marseilles. The progress which the gospel 
had made, and the eminent sanctity of those who professed 
it in that country, enraged the devil, and stirred up the ma- 
lice of the idolaters, who, in a transport of sudden fury, 
resolved to extirpate their very name; not knowing that the 
church of Christ, planted by his cross, grew more fruitful 
by the sufferings of its children, as a vine flourishes by being 
pruned. The conflicts of the glorious martyrs, who on this 
occasion had the honour to seal their faith with their blood, 

were recorded by those who were eye-witnesses, and the 
companions of their sufferings, in a letter written by them 
on purpose to their old friends and brethren, the Christians 
of Asia and Phrygia. The piety, eloquence, and animated 
sfyle of this epistle, seems to leave no doubt, but that Saint 
Irenze.s, was the principal author.” According to the re- 
mark of a modern historian,® the combats of the martyrs 
are here painted in so lively colours, that their spirit appears 
as it were living in the dead letter, and their blood spilt for 
Jesus Christ seems to shine throughout the relation. 

It is impossible, say the authors of this letter, for us to 
give an exact account, nor will it be easy to conceive the 
extent of our present calamities, the rage of the Pagans 
against the saints, and the sufferings of the holy martyrs 
among us. For the adversary directs his whole force against 
us, and lets us see already what we are to expect when he 
is let loose, and allowed to attack the church in the end of 


1) St. Greg. Turon. 1. 1. hist. France. c. 20.—( Vales. Not. ad. 1.5. Euseb. 
Tillem. t. 3. p. 2—©) Du Bosquet. 1. 2. Hist. Eccles, ch. 18. 
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the world. He makes his assaults boldly, and stirs up his 
agents against the servants of God. Their animosity runs 
so high, that we are not only driven from private houses, 
from the baths and public places, but even forbid to shew 
ourselves at all. But the grace of God, which is an over- 
match for all the powers of hell, hath rescued the weak from 
the danger, and from the temptation of the fiery trial, and 
exposed such only to the combat as are able by an invincible 
patience to stand their ground, like so many unshaken pillars 
of the faith, and dare even invite sufferings, and defy all the 
malice and strength of the enemy. ‘These champions have 
fought the powers of darkness with success, bore all manner 
of infamy, and the most inhuman torments, looked on all 
their sufferings as nothing, but rushed through them with 
an intrepidity that spoke them throughly persuaded that all 
the miseries of this life are not fit to be allowed any con- 
sideration, when weighed against the glory of the world to 
come. At first, the pesplé “aacked them in a tumultuous 
manner, struck them, dragged them about the streets, threw 
stones at them, pliidéred, an ASH them, fell on them with 
all the dt Hitches of an incensed mob, when allowed to 
take their own revenge of their enemies; all which the 
Christians bore with an inexpressible patience. After this 
first discharge of their rage, they proceeded more regularly. 
The aS and the maiseatee of the town ordered them 
to appear in the hinted place, where they were examined 
before the populace, made a glorious confession of their 
faith, and then were sent to prison, where they were to wait 
the arrival of the governor. When that judge came to town, 
they were carried before him, and used with so much cruelty, 
that Vettius Epagathus,” one of our number, fired with a 
holy-resentment at our treatment, desired to be heard on 


@) The humility of the authors of this] (©) Vettius is mentioned in the acts as 
letter, i in order to shew they had no share | a person of high rank, and he is called 
in the praise of the martyrs, made them | by St. Gregory of Tours, the first senator 
aseribe to their own weakness and cow- | of all the Gauls. The Vettii, or Vectii, 
ardice, that they had escaped the fury | were a most ancient and noble family, 
of the persecutors, though their style | which often adorned the first dignities 
speaks them animated with the same|in the commonwealth at Rome. 
heroic spirit. 
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that subject. He was full of the love of God and his neigh- 


bour; a man so exactly virtuous, that, though young, the 
character of old Zacharias might justly be applied to him; 
for he walked in all the beitadneinents blameless. His 
heart was inflamed with an ardent zeal for the glory of God; 
and. he was active and indefatigable whenever his neighbour 
wanted his assistance. This excellent person undertook the 
defence of the injured brethren; and promised to make it 
appear, that the Christians were guilty of no impious prac- 
tices. But the whole crowd, who were too well acquainted 
with his merit; opposed the motion in a noisy and tumultu- 
ous manner; and the governor, determined not to grant him 
that reasonable request, which impeached him and his asso- 
ciates for injustice, interrupted him, by asking whether he’ 
was a Christian. Upon his declaring his faith boldly, he 
was ranked among the martyrs, with the additional title of. 
The Advocate of the Christians; which indeed was justly his 
due. And now it was easy to distinguish between such as 
came thither well provided for the trial, and resolved to 
sufier all extremities, and such as were not prepared for the 
battle. The former finished their glorious course with the 
utmost alacrity; while the latter started back at the near 
view of what was prepared for them upon persevering in 
the faith, and quitted the field; which was the case of ten 
persons.’ Their cowardice and apostacy not only proved an 
inexpressible affliction to us, but also cooled the zeal of se- 
veral, who were not yet apprehended, and had employed 
their liberty in a constant attendance on the martyrs, in 
spite of all the dangers’ to which their charity might expose 
them. We were all now in the utmost consternation, which 
did not arise from the fear of torments, but the apprehension 
of losing more of our number in the way. But our late loss 
was abundaritly repaired by fresh supplies of generous mar- 
trys, who were seized every day, till our two churches were 
deprived of all their eminent men, whom we had been used 
to look on as the main support of religion among us. 

As the governor’s orders for Wathe Honk! oF Us escape 
were very strict, several Pagans in the service of Christians 
were ca aii their masters, These slaves, fediritig they 
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should be put to the same torments, which they saw the 
saints endure, at the instigation of the devil and the soldiers, 
accused us of feeding on human flesh, like Thyestes, engag- 
ing in mcestuous marriages, like Oedipus, and several other 
impious extravagancies, which the principles of our religion 
forbid us to mention, or even think of, and which we can 
hardly persuade ourselves were ever committed by men. 
These calumnies being divulged, the people were so out- 
rageously incensed against us, that they who till then had 
retained some sparks of friendship for us, were transported 
against us with hatred, and foamed with rage. It is impos- 
sible to express the severity of what the ministers of Satan 
inflicted on the holy martyrs on this occasion, to force some 
blasphemous expression from their mouths. The fury of 
the governor, the soldiers, and the people, fell most heavy 
upon Sanctus, a native of Vienne, and a deacon: also on 
Maturus, Bho though but lately baptized, was yet bold and 
strong enough for the combat; on Attalus, a native of Per- 
gamus, but ia had ever been the pillar and support of our 
church: and on Blandina, a slave, in whom Christ has 
shewn us that those whom men look on with contempt, and 
whose condition places them below the regard of the world, 
are often raised to the highest honours by Almighty God 
for their ardent love of him, manifested more by works than 
words or empty shew. She was of so weak a constitution, 
that we were all alarmed for her, and her mistress, one of 
the martyrs, was full of apprehensions that she would not 
have the courage and resolution to make a free and open 
confession of her faith. But Blandina was so powerfully 
assisted and strengthened, that she bore all the torments 
her executioners who relieved each other could ply her with 
from break of day till night; they owned themselves con- 
quered; protested they had no more torments in reserve, 
and wondered how she could. live, after what she had en- 
dured from their hands; declaring that they were of opinion 
that any one of the torments Raye ge on her would have 
been sufficient to dispatch her, according to the common 
course of nature, instead of the many violent ones she had 
undergone. But that blessed person, like a valiant, coms 
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batant, received fresh strength and vigour from the confession 
of her faith. The frequent repetition of these words: ‘1 
*¢ am a Christian, no wickedness is transacted among us ;’’ 
took off the edge of her pains, and made her appear insen- 
sible to all she suffered. | 

_ The deacon Sanctus too endured most exquisite torments, 
with more than human patience. The heathens indeed. 
hoped these severities would at last force some unbecoming 
expressions from him; but he bore up against their attacks, 
with such resolution ee strength of sAihe that he would 
not so much as tell them his name, his country, or station in 
the world; and to every question they put to him he an- 
swered in Latin: ‘‘ 1am a Christian :’’ nor could they get 
any other answer from him. ‘The governor, and the persons 
employed in tormenting the martyr, were highly incensed 
at this; and, having already tried all other arts of cruelty, 
they applied hot plates of brass to the tenderest parts of his 
body : but supported by the powerful grace of God, he still 
persisted in the profession of his faith. His body was so 
covered with wounds and bruises, that the very figure of it 
was lost. Christ, who suffered in him, made him a glorious 
instrument for conquering the adversary, and a standing 
proof to others, that there is no grounds for fear, where the 
love of the Father dwells; nor is there any thing that de- 
serves the name of pain, where the glory of Christ is con- 
cerned. Some days after, the martyr was brought on the 
stage again; for the Pagans imagined, that his ehole body 
bene so sore and inflamed, fae he could not bear to be 
toughed: it would now be an easy matter to overcome him 
by a repetition of the same cruelties ; or, at least, that he 
must expire under their hands, and thus strike a horror into 
the other Christians. But they succeeded in neither of these 
views ; for, to the amazement of all, his body under the latter 
torments recovered its former strength and shape, and the 
exact use of all his limbs, was eed so that by this mi- 
yacle of the grace of Jesus Christ, what was designed as an 
additional pain, proved an absolute and effectual cure. The 
devil thought himself secure of Biblis, one of the unhappy 
persons who had renounced the faith; and desirous to 
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enhance her guilt and punishment by a false impeachment, 
caused her to be arraigned, believing it would be no hard 
matter to bring one so weak and timorous to accuse us of 
impieties. But the force of the torments had a very different 
effect upon her; they awakened her, as it were, out of a 
profound sleep; and those transitory pains turned her 
thoughts upon the everlasting torments of hell. So that, 
contrary to what was expected of her, she broke out into the 
following expostulation: ‘* How can it be imagined that 
‘“ they should feed upon children, whose religion forbids 
<< them even to taste the blood of beasts?’? From that mo- 
ment she publicly confessed herself a Christian, and was 
ranked amongst the martyrs. The most violent torments 
being thus rendered ineffectual by the patience of the mar- 
tyrs, and the power of Jesus Christ, the devil had recourse 
to other devices. They were thrown into a dark and /loath- 
some dungeon, had their feet cramped in wooden stocks, and 
extended to the fifth, or last hole; and all those severéties 
exercised upon them, which are commonly practised by the 
enraged ministers of darkness upon their prisoners; so great, 
that numbers of them died of the hardships théy endured 
there. Others, after having been so inhumanly tortured, 
that one would have thought all the care imagmable could 
not have recovered thém, lay there destitute of all human 
succour; but so strongly supported from above, both in mind 
and body, that they comforted and encouraged the rest: 
whilst others but lately apprehended, and who had as yet 
undergone no torments, soon died, unable to bear the loath- 
someness of the prison. | 

Among the persons that suffered for their faith on this 
occasion was the blessed Pothinus, bishop of Lyons. He was 
then above ninety years old; and so weak and infirm, that 
he could hardly breathe. But. his ardent desire of laying 
down his life for Jesus Christ, gave him fresh strength and 
vigour. He was dragged before the tribunal; for, though 
his body was worn out with age and infirmity, his life was 


_, © These Christians still observed the law of abstaining from eating blood, 
enacted by the aposties, Acts xv. 20. oe! i 
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preserved till that time, that Jesus Christ might iwiAph 4 in 
him, He was brought thither by the soldiers and magistrates 
of the city, the wHole multitude hollooing after, and revil- 
ing him with as much eagerness and rage as if he had been 
Christ himself. Being asked by the governor, who was the 
God of the Ohasiais: Péthinus told him, to prevent his 
blaspheming, he should know, when he was worthy of that 
satisfaction. Upon which he was dragged about unmer- 
cifully, and inhumanly abused. Those who were near him, 
kicked and struck him without any regard to his venerable 
age; and those who were at some distance, pelted him with 
what first came to hand; imagining the least tenderness or 
regard for him would have been an enormous crime, when 
the honour of their gods was so nearly concerned, pase 
they endeavoured to assert by insulting the martyr. He 
was scarce alive when he was carried off, and thrown into 
prison, where he expired after two days confinement. 
Those who had denied their faith when first taken, were 
imprisoned too, and shared the same sufferings with the 
_ imartyrs, for their apostacy at that time did them no service. 
But then there was this difference between their condition, 
that those_who had generously owned their religion, were 
confined only as Christians, and no other crime alleged 
against them; but the perfidious wretches were imprisoned 
like murderers and criminals, and thus suffered much more 
than the martyrs, who were comforted with the joyful pros- 
pect of laying down their lives in that glorious cause, and 
supported by the divine promises, the love of Jesus Christ, 
and the spirit of their heavenly Father ; while the apostates 
were tortured with the remorse of conscience. They were 
distinguished from the others by their very looks: when the 
martyrs appeared, it was easy to discover a lovely mixture 
of cheerfulness and majesty in their faces: their very chains 
appeared graceful, and seemed more like the ornaments of 
4 bride than the marks of malefactors ; and their bodies sent 
forth such an agreeable and pleasant savour, as gave occasion 
to think that they used perfumes. But those who had basely 
deserted the cause of Christ, appeared. melancholy, dej ected 
and completely disagr ecable. THE very Pagans 1 reproach hed 
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them with famt-heartedness and effeminacy, for renouncing 
their principle, (the honourable, glorious, and salutary name — 
of Christian,) their former profession whereof had ranked 
them with murderers, an imputation they, by their apostacy, 
had justly incurred. This sight had a happy influence on 
several, strengthened them in their profession, and ‘defeated 
all the attempts the devil could make on their constancy 
and courage. After this, great variety of torments was 
allotted to the martyrs ; and thus they offered to the eternal 
Father a sort of chaplet, or crown, composed of every kind 
of flowers of different colours; for it was fit that these cou- 
rageous champions, who gained such glorious victories in so 
great variety of engagements, should receive the crown of 
immortality. A day was set when the public was to be en- 
tertained at the expense of their lives, and Maturus, Sanctus, 
Blandina, and Attalus were brought out in order to be 
thrown to the beasts for the barbarous diversion of the hea- 
thens. Maturus and Sanctus being conducted into the am- 
phitheatre, were made to pass through the same torments, 
as if they had not before felt the force of them, and looked 
like champions, who had worsted the adversary several times, 
and were just entering on the last trial of their skill and cou- 
raze. Again they felt the scourges, and were dragged about 
by the beasts as before; and in a word, they suffered every 
torment the incensed multitude were pleased to call for; 
who all joined at last in requiring they should be put into 
the red-hot iron chair, which was granted; nor did the 
noisome smell of their roasted flesh, offensive as it was, any 
way abate, but seemed rather to enhance their rage. They 
could extort nothing more from Sanctus than his former 
confession : and he ead Maturus, after a long struggle, had 
their throats cut ; and this their victory was the only enter- 
tainment that ire | 

Blandina was fastened to a post to be devoured by beasts : 
as her arms were stretched out in the ardour of her prayer, . 
that very posture put the faithful in mind of the sufferings of 
him who was crucified for their salvation, gave them fresh 
courage, and assured them that whoever suffers for Jesus 


Christ, shall partake of the glory of the living God. After 
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she had remained thus exposed for some time, and none of 
the beasts could be provoked to touch her, she was untied, 
carried back to prison, and reserved for another combat; in 
which she was to gain a complete victory over her malicious 
adversary the devil, (whom she had already foiled and dis- 
comfited on several occasions, ) and to animate the brethren 
to the battle by her example.’ Accordingly, though she was 
a poor, weak, inconsiderable slave, yet, by putting on Christ, 

she became an overmatch for all the art and malice of Kut 
enemy, and, by a glorious conflict, attained to the crown of 
immortality. 

Attalus was called for next, as a noted person, and the peo- 
ple were very loud in their demands to see him suffer: who, 
being one that had always bore a glorious character among us 
for his excellent life and courage in asserting the truth, boldly 
entered the field of battle. He was led round the amphi- 
theatre, and this inscription in Latin carried before him: 
“* This is Attalus, the Christian.’ The whole company was 
ready to discharge their rage on the martyr, when the gover- 
nor, understanding he was a Roman citizen, remanded him 
to prison, and wrote to the emperor to know his pleasure 
concerning him and the rest of the prisoners. During their 
reprieve, they gave extraordinary proofs of charity and hu- 
mility. Notwithstanding such a variety of sufferings for the 
faith, they would by no means allow us to call them martyrs; 
and severely reprimanded any of us, who, in writing or 
speaking, gave them that title; which, according to their 
humble way of reasoning, was due only to Jesus Christ, the 
faithful and true martyr, or witness,—the first-born of the 
dead, and the guide to eternal life; or, at most, could only 
be extended to such as were freed from the prison of the 
body. These indeed, said they, may be termed martyrs, be- 
cause Christ has sealed them by a glorious death ; but we 
are yet no more than confessors of a mean rank. They then 
besought the brethren, with tears, to offer up assiduous pray- 
ers for their persevering to the end. But, though they re- 
fused the title of martyr, yet every action of theirs was ex- 
pressive of the power of martyrdom; particularly their 
meekness, their patience, and the intrepid freedom with 
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which they spoke to the heathens, and which shewed them 
to be void of fear, and in a readiness to suffer any thing it 
was in the power of their enemies to inflict. They humbled 
themselves at the same time under the powerful hand of 
God, who hath since raised them to the highest glory; ex- 
cusing every body, accusing none; and, like that great proto- 
martyr, St. Stephen, praying for their persecutors.—But 
their chief concern, on the motive of sincere charity, was 
how to rescue those unhappy persons from the jaws of the 
devil, whom that infernal serpent reckoned he had as good 
as swallowed up. Far from insulting over the lapsed, or va- 
luing themselves upon the comparison, they freely admi- 
nistered to their spiritual wants, out of their abundance, the 
rich graces with which God had faveured and distinguished 
them; expressing the tenderness of a mother for them, and 
shedding floods of tears before their heavenly Father for their 
salvation. Thus they asked for life, and it was granted them, 
so that their brethren partook of it. For their endeavours 
were so successful, and their discourse and behaviour so per- 
suasive, that the church had the pleasure of seeing several 
of her children recover new life, ready to make a generous 
confession of the sacred name they had renounced, and even 
offer themselves to the trial. Fa Ex 

Among the martyrs, there was one Alcibiades, who had 
Jong been used to a very austere life, and to live entirely on 
bread and water.“ He seemed resolved to continue this 
practice during his confinement; but Attalus, after his first 
combat in the amphitheatre, understood, by a revelation, 
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(2) Eusebius, (ch.3,) speaking of this | errors and false prophecies of the Monta- 
action of Alcibiades, observes, that these | nists, and that they stirred up pope Eleu- 
martyrs were not unacquainted with the | therius against the same, by a letter, 
superstitious austerities of Montanus and | of which St. Irenzus, whom they much 
his followers, and with their pretended | commended to that pope, was the bearer, 
prophecies. Many miraculous operations, | (Ib. ch. 4.) They therefore exhorted Al- 
wrought by the power of God at that | cibiades to avoid such extraordinary prae- 
time, in the Catholic church, inclined | tices, which might seem an affected ¢ 3 
some to believe at first that these fanatics | formity with fanatics. St. Ireneus, at 
had the gift of prophecy, as this historian | that very time a most holy and learned 
adds: who farther says, that these mar- | priest at Lyons, testifies, that the church 
tyrs were better informed, and writ se- | fasts, especially lent, were observed with 
veral letters, whilst in prison, to their | severe abstinence from certain meats. | 
brethren in Asiaand Phrygia, against the yt) tals 
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that Alcibiades gave occasion of offence to others, by seeming 
to favour the new sect of the Montanists, who endeavoured, 
to recommend themselves by their extraordinary austerities. 
Alcibiades listened to the admonition, and from that time 
he eat of every thing with thanksgiving to God, who did not 
fail to, visit his seryants with his grace, and the Holy Ghost 
was their guide and counsellor. In the mean time the em- 
peror’s answer arrived, directing the execution of all who 
persisted. i in their confession, nad discharging those who had 
recanted. The governor took the opportunity of a public 
festival among the Pagans, which drew vast crowds from all 
parts ; and ordered Ga martyrs to be brought before him 
with a design of entertaining the people wrth the sight of 
their sufferings. Aftersa re-examination of them, Gade 
them resolute, he sentenced such of them as were Roman 
citizens to lose their heads, and ordered the rest to be thrown 
to wild beasts.. And now the glory of Jesas Christ was 
magnified i in the unexpected confession of such as had be- 
ines denied their faith. Those weak persons were examined 
apart, with a view of giving them their liberty; but, upon 
their declaring themselves Christians, they were sentenced 
to suffer with the other martyrs. Some indeed still con- 
tinued i in their apostacy 5 ; but then they were only such as 
never had the least “tr ace - of true faith, nor any regard for 
the wedding gar ment 3 : strangers to the fear of God; auhe by 
their way of living, had east a scandal on the religion they: 
professed, and sy may justly be styled sons of perdition. — 
, Alexander, a Phryg gian by birth, and physician by profes- 
sion, was present, when the apostates were brought this se- 
cond time before the governor. He had lived many years 
in. Gaul, and was universally remarkable for his love of God, 
and his freedom in publishing the gospel; for he was full 
of an. _apostolical spirit. This man being near the tribunal 
at that critical moment, he made several signs with his eyes 
and. head, to exhort them to confess J esus Christ, with as 
much agitation as a woman in labour; so that it was impos- 
sible'he should pass unobserved. The heathens exasperated 
to : see, those confess who had recanted, clamoured against 
Alexander as the author of this change. Upon which the 
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governor turning himself towards him, asked him who and 
what he was. Alexander answered, he was a Christian ; 
which so enraged the governor, that, without any farther in- 
quiry, he condemned him to be thrown to the wild beasts. ~ 
Accordingly, the next day, he was conducted into the Arena 
with Attalus, whom the governor, to oblige the people, had 
delivered up a second time to the same punishment. Hav- 
ing undergone all the various torments usually inflicted in 
the amphitheatre, they were dispatched with the sword. 
Alexander was not heard to sigh or make the least complaint, 
conversing only with God in his heart. When Attalus was 
placed in the iron chair, and the broiling of his body exhaled 
an offensive smell, he turned to the people, and said to them, 
in Latin: ‘* This may, with some justice, be called devouring 
‘“*men, and thus you are guilty of that inhuman act; but’ 
‘‘ we are neither guilty of this, nor any other abominable 
*¢ practice we are accused of.”? Being asked what was the 
name of his God, he replied: ‘‘ God had not a name like 
‘* us mortals.”’ | 
On the last day of the combats of the gladiators, Blandina 
and Ponticus, a lad not above fifteen years old, were brought 
into the amphitheatre. They had been obliged to attend 
the execution of the martyrs every day, and were now urged 
to swear by the idols. Upon their absolutely refusing to 
comply with the demand, and expressing a thorough con- 
tempt of their pretended gods, the people gave a free loose 
to their rage ; and, without any regard either to Ponticus’s 
youth, or the sex of Blandina, employed all the different 
sorts of torments upon them, pressing them from time to’ 
time, but in vain, to swear by the idols. Ponticus, encou-’ 
raged by his companion, went through all the stages of his 
martyrdom with great alacrity, and died gloriously. Blan- 
dina was the last that suffered. She had acted like a mother, ' 
animated the other martyrs like so many favourite children, 
sent them victorious to the heavenly King; and then, passing 
through the same trials, hastened after them with joy. | She’ 
was scourged, torn by beasts, put into the burning chair;’ 
afterward wrapt in a net, and exposed to a wild bull, that 
tossed and gored her a long time. But her close conversation . 
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with Christ in prayer, and the lively hopes she had of the 
good things of the other life, made her insensible to all these 
attacks on her body; and she too had her throat cut. The 
heathens themselves could not but wonder at her patience 
and courage, and 6dwn, that, among them, no woman had 
ever been known to have gone through such a course of 
sufferings. 

Not content with the death of the martyrs, that savage and 
barbarous people, spurred on by the infernal beast, raised 
a new persecution against their dead bodies. Those who 
died in prison were thrown to the dogs, and a strict guard 
kept, day and night, to prevent our carrying them off. The 
remains of the other martyrs, such as the beasts or fire had 
spared, their scattered half-burnt limbs, the heads and 
trunks, were carefully laid together, and watched by the 
soldiers several days. Some foamed and gnashed their teeth 
at the sight of these relicks, expressing an eager desire of 
inflicting more exquisite torments upon them; while others 
laughed and scoffed at the martyrs, extolling their own idols, 
ascribing to them the punishment of their enemies. Even 
those who had behaved themselves with the most modera- 
tion, and felt some compassion for their sufferings, could 
not forbear reproaching them now, by asking, Where is 
their God? What hath this religion availed them, which 
they have preferred to life itself? These were the disposi- 
tions of the heathens on this occasion, while we were most 
sensibly afflicted that we could not bury our brethren. The 
soldiers were always on the guard, not to be gained by en- 
treaty or money, and took as much care to keep the bodies 
unburied, as if, by so doing, they were to have gained some 
mighty advantage. The martyrs’ bodies lay thus exposed six 
days, and then were burnt to ashes and thrown into the 
Rhone, that no part of them might remain above ground. 
This they did, as if they had been superior to God, and could 
thereby have prevented the resurrection, the hopes of which, 
as they observed, had put them upon introducing a new and 
strange religion, making a mock of the severest torments, 
and meeting death with pleasure. Let us now see, said the 
heathens, if they will ever return again to life, and whether 
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their God can save them, and deliver them out of our 
hands? 

Thus far the incomparable letter of the Christians of Lyons 
and Vienne, which was inserted entire in Eusebius’s account 
of the martyrs, as he himself assures us. But that piece is 
lost, and we have no more of this letter than what that au- 
thor has given us in his church history. He adds, that the 
churches of Vienne and Lyons subjoined, in the close of 
this epistle, a religious testimony conformable to holy faith, 
concerning the Montanists. ‘These martyrs suffered im the 
beginning of the pontificate of Eleutherius, in the seven- 
teenth’ year of Marcus Aurelius, as Eusebius testifies, and 
of Christ 177, not 167, as Dodwell pretends. They are called 
the martyrs of Lyons, because that city was the theatre of 
their sufferings, though some of them were citizens of Vienne. 
St. Gregory of Tours says, they were forty-eight in number, 
and that part of their ashes was miraculously recovered. 
These relicks were deposited under the altar of the church 
which anciently bore the name of the Apostles of Lyons. 


The fidelity, fervour, and courage, of so many saints, of 
every age and condition, condemn aloud our tepidity and 
indifference. We profess the same religion, and fight for 
the same cause with the primitive martyrs. Whence comes 
this monstrous disagreement in our conduct and sentiments? 
If we do not prefer God, and his service, to every other con- 
sideration,—that is, if we are not martyrs in the disposition 
of our souls,—we cannot hope to be ranked by Christ among 
his disciples, or to inherit his promises. "What should we 
do under greater trials, who are unfaithful on the most trif- 
ling occasions? What so many followers of our Lord attained 
to, that may we. Their passions and infirmities were the 
same with ours: our trials and temptations are far less than 
theirs: we serve the same God, are guided by the same 
truths, supported by the same power, elevated by the same 
hopes; we have the same peace bequeathed us, the same 


spirit; the same heaven promised us, and we march under 
the conduct of the same Captain. | 


. (6) Euseb. Hist. 1. 5. Cc. l. 
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Ss. MARCELLINUS AND PETER, MARTYRS. 


_Mareellinus was a priest, and Peter an exorcist, both of 
the clergy of. Rome, and eminent for their zeal and piety. 
In the persecution of Dioclesian, about the year 304, they 
were condemned to die for their faith: and by a secret order 
of the judge, the executioner led them into a forest, that the 
holy men being executed privately, no Christians might be 
acquainted ath the place of their sepulchre.® When he 
had brought them into a thicket overgrown with thorns and 
briars, adel miles from Rome, he epliced to them his san- 
guinary commission. The saints cheerfully fell to work 
themselves, grubbed up the brambles, and cleared a spot 
fit for their sepulchre. ») After they were beheaded, their 
bodies were buried in the same place. Some time after, 
Lucilla, a pious lady, being informed by revelation,© and 
assisted by another devout lady named Firmina, took up 
their bodies, and honourably interred them near that of 
St. Tiburtius on the Lavican road in the Catacombs. Pope 
Damasus assures us, that, when a child, he learned all these 
particulars from the month of the executioner himself, @ 
and he has inserted them in a Latin epitaph with which he 
adorned their tomb. Anastasius the librarian testifies, from 
ancient registers, that Constantine the Great built here a 
church in honour of these martyrs, in which he caused his 
mother St. Helena to be buried under a porphyry tomb, on 
the Lavican road, three miles from Rome, and that he gave 
to this church a paten weighing thirty-five pounds »© of pure 
gold, with many other: righ presents: which is also men- 
tioed by Bede,” Ado,® and Sigebert.© |The porphyry 


_@) Beda J. de temporibus—©® Ado in martyrol.—©) Chron. adjan. 849. 


@) Nec tumulum vestrum quisquam ‘©) The paten used at the altar was 
cognoscere posset. Damasus, Carm. 12. | anciently of a much larger size than at 
p. 152. present, that the offerings or the hosts of 

(>) Vos alacres vestris manibus mun- | all the congregation who communicated 
dasse sepulchra. ib. | at mass, might be aid on it. Whence, 

©) Postea commonitam vestrA pietate | during that part of the sacrifice in which 
Lacillam. ib. it was not used, it was taken off the 


(® Percussor retulit Damaso mihi cum altar, and held by the subdeacon. See 
pucr essem. ib, Vert and Le Bran sur les Liturg. t. 1. 
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mausoleum of St. Helena is still shewn among other antiqui- 
ties near the Lateran basilic. Honorius J. and Adrian I. 
repaired this church and cemetery of St. Tiburtius, and 
SS. Marcellinus and Peter, as Anastasius mentions. Not long 
after the bodies of SS. Marcellinus and Peter were translated 
into Germany on the following occasion. Eginhard, a Ger- 
man, the favourite secretary of Charlemagne, and his wife 
Emma, by mutual consent, made a vow of perpetual conti- 
nency; and becoming a monk, was chosen abbot of Fonte- 
nelle, and, in 819, abbot of Ghent. Emma died in 836, to 
his great affliction, as appears from the letters of Lupus, 
abbot of Ferrieres, to him. This great man, in 827, sent his 
secretary to Raitte. to procure fund pope Gregory IV. some 
relicks of martyrs to enrich the monasteries which he had 
founded or repaired. The pope sent him the bodies of 
SS. Marcellinus and Peter, which Eginhard translated to 
Strasburg. But soon after he deposited them first at Mich- 
lenstad; and afterward at Malinheim, since called Selgenstad, 
three leagues from Francfort, and two from Achaffenburg; 
where, in 829, he built to their honour a church and monas- 
tery of which he died the first abbot. Besides the life of 
Charlemagne, and the annals of France, during the reigns 
of Pepin, Charlemagne, and Lewis Debonnair, he wrote 
four books in prose, and one in verse, on the translation of 
SS. Marcellinus and Peter. This translation is also mentioned 
by Sigebert, Aymoinus, Rabanus Maurus, &c. Pope Gre- 
gory the Great preached his twenty homilies on the gospels 
in the church of SS. Marcellinus and Peter at Rome; as 
appears from some of them, and from the testimony of John 
the Deacon.“ See their acts and the history of their trans- 
lation in Papebroke, t. 1. Junij, p. 170. and Laderchius, 
Diss. de Basilicis SS. Marcellini & Petri. Rome. 1705. 


ST. ERASMUS, BISHOP AND MARTYR. 


7 


He suffered torments, and a cruel death in the persecution 
‘@f Dioclesian at Formic, in the year 303. St. Gregory the 


Joan, Diac. in vita S, Gregorii Me 1, 2, n. 18, 
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Great testifies that his body remained in that city in the sixth 
age.“ Formiee being destroyed by the Saracens in the ninth 
century, the sacred treasure was translated with the episco- 
pal see to Cajeta, in 842. This saint is corruptly called 
St. Elmo* for Ermo, the abbreviation for Erasmus; and he 
was usually invocated by sailors in the Mediterranean. 

St. Erasmus is commemorated in the new Paris Breviary, 
and. a portion of his relicks is possessed by a nunnery near 
Gournay, in that diocess, much frequented by’ pilgrims. 
See the Bollandists. 


JUNE Ii. 
a 
ST. CECILIUS, C. 


From Minutius Felix’s Dialogue called Octavius; and Pontius in his life of Saint 
Cyprian. See Tillemont, t. 3. Ceillier, t. 2. p, 222. Reeve’s preliminary disser 
tations, and Orsi’s elegant abstract of this dialogue. Hist, t. 2.1.5. p. 453. 


AWD w2bl 


Sr. Cecilius, Octavius, and Marcus Minutius Felix, were 
three emiuent and learned men, who formed together a tri- 
umvirate of perfect friendship. Minutius seems by his style, 
and by other circumstances, to have been originally an 
African, though he lived at Rome, and there pleaded at the 
bar with great reputation for eloquence and probity. He 
was called; in an advanced age to the light of divine wisdom, 

as hé testifies: and he had humility Ehoiok to despise the 
rank which he held among the learned and the great ones in 
the world; and, by a happy violence, to enter heaven i in. the 
SEEDY of the ignorant, and the little ones, says St. Eu- 


(1) St. Greg. b. 1. ep. 8.—) In Octavio, e. 1. 


* St. Peter Gonzales, whom see on the fourteenth of April, is also a patron of 
mariners, and called St. Elm. 
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cherius.® His two friends were also Africans, and all threé 
were joined in a course of the same studies. They kept 
company a long time w hilst they were engaged in the vices 
and superstitions of the age; but Octavius ‘and Minutius first 
broke through the strong holds of education and interest, 

and every w roridly temptation, to embrace the doctrine of 
the cross. Octavius seems to have had the glory of leading 
the way: for Minutius says he ran before him as a guide. 
But like a true friend, he could not be content to be happy 
without his Minutius: and he gave himself ‘no repose, ‘so 
long as he saw his friend, his other half, remain in darkness, 
and in the shades of death. Words from the mouth of such 
a friend, drop like honey from the honeycomb,-whilst from 
a harsh prophet whom we hate, truth itself becomes unac- 
ceptable. Minutius therefore was easily pr epared to receive 
the impressions of virtue, and this blessed pair became one 
in religion as well as in friendship. Faith, far from abating, 
served only to refine and perfect their mutual affection, and 
these two heaverily friends congratulated each other upon 
their new life, in transports of holy j joy, which all their ora- 
tory wanted words to express. They looked back on their 
past sinful lives with shame rad sorrow, and could relish 
nothing for the future but the humiliations of the cross, and 
the severities of penance. Racks and tortures they over- 
looked with triumph; ‘both turned advocates for the faith, 

and without any other retaining'fee than the reward of: their 
charity, and the expectation of a happiness beyond the grave, 
they strenuously pleaded the cause of ‘the crucified: Jesus. 
Arnobius seems to have had in his eye these two illustrious 
converts, when, answering the reproaches of the heathens, 
he lets them know, that orators and lawyers of the first rank 
had embraced the doctrine ‘of the cress.© Octavius and 
Minutius seemed now to want’nothing themselves, but they 
were extremely desirous to make Cecilius, their third friend, 

as happy as themselves. This however was a'work of diffi- 
culty, and called for the last efforts of their piety and friend- 
ship. Early prejudices from education leave a tincture upon 


@ Ep. ad Valerian. De contemptu mundi—©) Arnobius, lL’ 1. 
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the mind, which seldom wears out without much pains and 
ingenuity; and how supine soever such a conduct is in mat- 
ters of this nature and importance, men often are inclined 
to content themselves with the religion of their parents, 
almost as naturally as they take up with their language. 
Cecilius, moreover, was a man of the world, and of latitu- 
dinarian principles, and therefore was hardly to be come at 
with argument. He was a person of wit and abilities, but 
his own idol, and a great lover of applause and pleasure. 
Hence his chief religion seems to have been to serve him- 
self. For we find him, in his disputation, one while for 
neither gods nor providence, and then again for both; and 
afterward a bigot for all the gods in vogue all the world over. 
To complete his character, the philosophy he had imbibed 
only raised his vanity, and intoxicating his head with con- 
ceit, set him at the greatest distance from the reach of ar- 
gument. But, notwithstanding this seemingly inaccessible 
temper of mind, we find Cecilius at length, by the power 
of divine grace, made a glorious convert, an eminent saint, 
and, in all probability, the converter of the great St. Cy- 
prian. Octavius and Minutius were the instruments which 
‘God was pleased to make use of to effect this great work. 
They began by recommending it to God by their earnest 
prayers. And their victory over him was the issue of a con- 
ference, the sum of which Minutius has left us in an elegant 
dialogue which he entitled Octavius, in honour of his friend 
who had departed this life when he committed this to 
writing. 

In the.structure. of this dialogue, the design and order are 
extremely beautiful and taking, and speak a master builder : 
for in the very entrance, he insensibly steals upon our pas- 
sions with such bewitching blandishments in the character of : 
his beloved Octavius, then leads us on to the occasion of the 
conference with such awaking descriptions, and sets off the 
minutest objects with such surprising embellishments, that 
he has in a manner got our hearts before he comes to open 
_his cause. He tells us, that Octavius, an excellent and holy 


@) The purity and delicacy of the Latin | any Pagan writer of that age. If some 
Janguage in this piece is not equalled by | passages savour of the African dialect, 
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person, at his departure out of this world had Jeft in him 
most eager desires and longings for such a friend: for, says 
Minutius, ‘“‘ He always burnt with equal fire, and loved me 
‘* so passionately in return, that both in our diversions and. 
‘© business, our minds continually played in concert to one 
<* another, insomuch that you would imagine there was but 
“Sone soul between us both.’’ This author called to mind ° 
with gratitude the benefit of his example, and, ruminating on 
his virtues, rekindled his own devotion; whilst by cherishing 
his memory in his breast, he studied to go after him in his 
thoughts, and to wean his heart more and more from. the 
world. He then recapitulates their momentous discourse 
with Cecilius, whereby that friend was also brought over to 
the true religion. The occasion by which it was introduced, 
is related as follows. | | Hiboh 

Octavius came to Rome to pay Minutius a visit, forcing his 
way through the strong endearments of house, wife, and 
amiable little children, which he left at home. It was in 
autumn, and in vacation time, which gave our orator a re- 
laxation from his business at the bar; and he took the op- 
portunity which that time of leisure afforded him, to go to 
Ostia to bathe in the salt waters of the sea, which he looked 
upon as a proper remedy for drying up the humours with 
which he was afflicted. Octavius and Cecilius would needs 
bear him company. It happened, that as they were walking 


this is is no more a wen than that Pata- 
vinity, or spice of a provincial dialect, 
which a nice Roman ear could discover in 


Livy. For Minutius, by conversing with 


the best company at Rome, and by plead- 
ing at the bar, had wore off the asperities 
of the African style, and had polished it 
to the standard of the Latin idiom. The 
beauty aud justness of his thoughts, be- 
speak his judgment; the candour with 
which he delivers himself, shows him good 
and gracious, frank and affable; his bold 
figures, his strong images, and the sweet- 
ness and easiness of his style, joined every 
where with a becoming gravity and 
strength, prove him to be perfectly skilled 
in the art of persuasion, anda great mas- 
ter ofaddress. He seems made to charm 
his reader, and to carry him where. he 


pleases. He displays great erudition, and 
a perfect knowledge of the Pagan theo- 
logy: his reasoning is very close; he ral- 
lies delightfully, and cuts and cures with 
the same hand, so genteel is his satire, 
yet so agreeably sharp and poignant. His 
wit is true sterling, both solid and bright, 
of intrinsic value, and unallayed, lustre, as 
the ingenious Mr. Blackwall remarks, 
(Introduction to the Classics, p. 140.)who 
adds: *‘ The author clears Christianity 
‘* from the vile aspersions of the Pagans, 
** and retorts their charge with such be- 
‘* coming vehemence and evidence of 
** truth, that he demonstrates himself to 
‘* be the most dangerous opponent that 
** could be feared against a bad cause, as 
** well as the ablest champion that could 
** be desired for a good one.” 
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together in the town, towards the sea-shore, early in the 
morning, Cecilius spied a statue of Serapis; at which-he put 
his hand to his mouth, and kissed it. This was an act of 
adoration among the Greeks and Romans.” Octavius here- 
upon said to Minutius, that it was a crime and reproach in 
them, that their friend should still remain involved in the 
darkness of error, and worship stones, which had indeed re- 
ceived a figure, and been anointed with oil, and crowned by 
way of consecration, but were still dumb and deaf stones. 
Cecilius was nettled to hear himself accused of ignorance, and 
challenged Octavius to hold a dispute upon that subject, 
telling him sarcastically, he would make him know, that he 
never before had to do with a philosopher. The conference 
was immediately agreed upon, and down they sat upon a pile 
of stones thrown up for the shelter of the bath. Minutius 
was placed in the middle, in quality of arbitrator. Cecilius 
began the dispute by denying a providence, triumphing with 
an air of assurance and self-sufficiency, and swaggering with 
flashes of wit, and over-bearing eloquence. He cbjected the 
poverty and slavery of the Christians, who were every where 
subject to the idolaters, whose empire was prosperous ; he 
recommended the religion that is uppermost, calling the 
Christians sad poor fellows, who choose obstinately to starve, 
and who suffer on with pleasure, make a jest of racks and 
torture, are careless of life and fortune, and every worldly 
comfort, and have not so much as churches wherein to wor- 
ship their one God:© ‘that they are a most contented, pitiful, 
ragged tribe, skulk about in holes without a word to say for 
themselves, and only cant in corners about a resurrection, 

and the joys of another world. He spent a deal of his ar til. 
lery against the resurrection of the body: which wasa great 
stumbling-block to the ancient philosophers, as appears Peat 
the writings of Athenagoras, Tertullian, Origen, and other 
apolents “of our holy faith. But calumnies were the chief 


/ 


(>) Hence the words adorare and apog-| dialogue the sad face of affliction under a 
xovelv. See Job, xxxi. 26, 27, 28, &c. persecution, which must have been that 

(©) The Christians ha: churches Luilt/of Severus. And St. Jerom in his Cata- 
under the favourable reign of f Alexander, | logue places Minutius Felix in that order 
Baronius observes that they wear in this]of time, about the year 211. 
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strength of this champion of error.. The gospel contains so 
lovely a system of manners, and, advances moral virtue to 
such noble heights, that it.could not but excite esteem and 
veneration in its greatest adversaries. ‘In order to throw a 
blind over its amazing beauty which bespoke its original di- 
vine, the devil had recourse to slanders, with which he stirred 
up his instruments to blacken and misrepresent it. Cecilius 
thought himself secure behind this false intrenchment, and 
flattered himself he should thence be able to,annoy his adver- 
sary. He seemed impatient to come to this battery: and 
he loudly objected nocturnal assemblies, solemn fasts, inhu- 
man banquets, and crimes perpetrated under the name of 
religion. ‘‘ I hear,’’ says he, ‘‘ that they adore the head of an 
** ass, the knees of their bishop or priest, and a man who was 
“< punished forhis crimes, and the cursed wood.of the cross.”’ 
He makes it a-subject of ridicule that the Christians should 
despise present torments for fear of others that are invisible: 
that they abstain from lawful pleasures, from public shows, 
pomp, banquets, perfumes which they reserve for,their dead, 
&e. In answer to these prejudices, Octavius demonstrates a 
divine providence superintending all human affairs from the 
evident marks of order and design,in all the works of nature:- 
an argument so obvious and -natural, yet so evident and 
strong, that no subtilty can foil or obscure it.. For so admi- 
rable is the beauty and contexture which comes out and 
meets our eye in every part of the universe, that no one can 
be blind to its author, ‘* Should you chance to come into a 
** house,”’ says our Octavius with Tully, ‘‘ and see all the 
** rooms exquisitely furnished, and kept in great order, you 
** would make no dispute but such a house is under the care 
*‘ and inspection of a master who is preferable to all the 
‘‘ furniture. Thus, when you cast your eyes upon heaven 
**‘and earth, and: behold the admirable order and.economy of 
** things, can you, question whether there is a Lord of the 
‘* universe, and that he is more glorious than the stars, and 
** more to be admired than all the works of his hands ?” 
From providence he proceeds to prove the unity of God, and 


@ 1,2. de Nat. Deor. c. 6 
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that he is the supreme spirit and intelligence, the universal 
parent, who gave beginning to all things, himself eternal; 
who, before the world was produced, was a world to himself; 
who is infinite and immense, and whose immensity is intel- 
ligible only by himself. ‘* Our intellect,” says Octavius, “ is 
“too narrow to contain him; and we never conceive so 
*¢ worthily of him, as when we apprehend him inconceiv- 
“‘able.”? He thence takes occasion to shew the absurdity 
of polytheism, and the monstrous folly of the idolaters con- 
cerning their gods. Proving their idols and oracles to be 
devils, he writes thus: ‘‘ Most of you know very well, that 
“‘ the demons are forced to confess against themselves as 
** often as we rack them into confession by bare words only, 
*‘ and force them out of the bodies they possess -by such tor- 
** menting speeches as they cannot bear. You may well be 
*‘assured they would never frame lies to their own shame, 
“especially in the presence of you who adore them. Take 
*‘ their word then, and believe them to be devils, when you 
*¢ have it from their own mouths. For when we abjure them 
‘** by the one living God, the wretches tremble, and either 
“** depart forthwith from the bodies they possess, or vanish 
** by degrees, according to the faith of the patient, or the 
** grace of the ily staan 3 
Cecilius, pressed by these Aeeaiiiths flies from his tenets, 
‘but thinks he can charge as much upon Christianity. This 
was at best to abandon Tie cause of ‘idolatry, and'a poor shift 
which discovered his distress. Neither could’ he‘ object any 
thing to the evidence of the gospel revelation, except gross 
eanthntites formed out of our doctrines disguised, or tien 
by halves; and from our discipline either mistaken or tra-_ 
duced. The slanders therefore were easily wiped off ‘by a 
flat denial of them, and by a plain exposition of the sanctity 
of our doctrine. As to: the old calumny of an ass’s head be- 
ing worshiped by the Christians, which imputation had for- 
merly been cast upon the Jews, (as appears from Josephus, 
‘in his books against Appion) Octavius contented himself 


quoties a nobis, tormentis verborum, de 
“corporibus #xiguntur, 


@ Hac omnia sciunt plerique vestrum, | 
ipsosque dwmones de seipsis confiteri, 
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with denying so groundless a charge: as he does likewise 
that we adore the knees of the bishop, which senseless slan- 
der arose from the custom of penitents kneeling before the 
bishop to receive his absolution, or blessing, as Dr. Cave and 
others observe. To the accusation of incests im our mys- 
teries, Octavius answers, that it was confuted by the purity of 
our morals, and by the great number of those who vow chas- 
tity among us. But this argument he turns upon his adver- 
sary, loading paganism with that dishonour which she en- 
deavoured to blacken us with, and which she openly professed 
by placing Priapus among her divinities, sacrificing to Venus 
the prostitute, and celebrating the festivals of Bona Dea and 
others, with all imaginable abominations and lewdness. He 
shews that, far from feeding on the flesh of children, or 
allowing any lewdness, Christians would not even see men 
justly put to death, or assist at public executions, and that 
they refrained from eating blood: that those who marry 
only take one wife: and that very many live in perpetual 
continency, yet without glorying in their state ;© and that 
the least thought of a crime was condemned by them. Our 
disputant observes, that Pythagoras, Plato, and other heathen 
philosophers learned the immortality of the soul, and many 
other truths which they taught (though mingled with much 
falsehood) by an imperfect tradition from the divine revela- 
tion delivered to the ancient patriarchs. He says, that we 
bury the dead, instead of burning the corpses, because this 
was the ancient and better custom: but that God can equally 


(©) Plerique inviolati corporis virgini- 
tate fruuntur potius quam gloriantur, 
Apud nos et cogitare peccare est. 
p- 250. These slanders sprung from the 
malice of the heathens, and from our 
doctrines and mysteries, either corrupted 
or not understood. The filthy abomi- 
nations of the Gnostics and Carpocra- 
tians, who called themselves Christians, 
might give a hint to, those who were wil- 
ling to deceive themselves in slandering 
us. The heathens also reproached us, 
that we venerate all criminals who are 
crucified, as appears from Origen, (L. 2. 
contra Cels. p. 87,) and Cecilius gives the 


same hint as to crosses. But Octavius 
answers, that we do neither adore nor 
wish for crosses. ‘* The external respect 
““ which Christians shewed, and their 
“ frequent use of the cross, gave occasion 
“to the heathens (who were apt to wrest 
** every thing) to give out that they wor- 
* shipped a cross,” says Mr. Reeves. 
(Notes, ib. p. 136. t. 2.) Cecilius says we 
have no temples, no known images, Vulla 
nota simulacra: which words seem to 
imply some images, though not of the 
gods known in the empire. 

8) Corrupta et dimidiatd fide tradide- 
runt, 
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raise our bodies again from ashes or from dust. He teaches 
the eternity of hell-fire,”) which infidels and wicked livers 
justly deserve, ‘‘ Because it is not a less crime to be ignorant 
‘© of the common Lord and parent of all men and all things, 
‘¢ than it is to disobey him.’’ Octavius closes his discourses 
by ashort, but amiable description of the Christian morality, 
where, in answer to the reproach of poverty, he says: ‘‘ Who 
‘© can be said to be poor who finds himself in no want? He 
‘‘ rather is the poor wretch who is necessitous in the midst 
‘‘ of plenty. There is no man can be poorer than he came 
** into the world. The Christian art of possessing all things, 
** is, by desiring nothing. As a traveller, the lighter he is, 
** the easier he finds himself; so in this journey of life, he is 
“«* happier who is lightened by poverty, than he who groans 
‘© under a load of riches. Did we cdnclude riches necessary, 
** we should ask them of God. Innocence is the top of our 
‘* desire ; and patience the thing we beg for. Calamity is the 
‘¢ school of virtue. How beautiful a spectacle in the sight of 
** God is a Christian entering the lists with affliction, and 
‘* with a noble constancy combating menaces, racks, and tor- 
** tures ? When like a conqueror he triumphs over the judge 
‘* that condemns him! For he is certainly victorious who ob- 
“* tains what he fights for.’’ He says that our religion con- 
sists in practice, not in pompous words. ‘* We do not look 
** big, nor do we talk great things, but we live in them.” ‘” 
When Octavius had done speaking, Cecilius cried out: ‘* I 
‘< congratulate both my Octavius and myself exceedingly : 
“‘ we are both conquerors. Octavius: triumphs over me, 
** and I triumph over error. But the chief victory and gain 
‘‘ are mine, who, by being conquered, find the crown of 
*‘truth.”’ This is the summary of this celebrated confer- 
ence: but the fine train of ideas, and the beauty of the dis- 
course are only to be understood from the original. If this 


(®) Nec tormentis aut modus ullus aut | nisi profanus, nemo deliberat: Cum Pa- 
terminus. lIllic sapiens ignis membraj|rentem omnium, et omnium Dominum, 
urit et reficit, carpit et nutrit. Poenale{ non minoris sceleris sit ignorare quam 
illud incendium, non damnis ardentium | ledere. p. 251. 
pascitur, sed inexesd corporum lacera-{ - ‘!) Non eloquimur magna, sed vivimus, 
tione nutritur. Eos autem merito torqueri | p. 252. 
qui Deum nesciunt, ut impios, et injustos, 
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excellent dialogue seems to have any fault, it is that it ap- 
pears too short: for the reader, to his great disappointment, 
is sorry to find himself at the end so soon, and always lays 
down the book with regret, which is the true character of 
every excellent composition. The company in this confer- 
ence promised themselves another meeting, which was to 
initiate Cecilius into Christianity, and instruct him in its 
discipline. From the excellency of this first part, which is 
chiefly a confutation of paganism, we have great reason to 
lament the loss of the second conference on so important a 
subject. | 

Baroniusand other historians doubt not but this was Cecilius 
the priest, who afterward converted St. Cyprian: for they 
were both Africans, of the same age and profession; aid 
St. Cyprian in his writings borrows many things from this 
dialogue, which he probably received from Cecilius. Out 
of veneration for his memory, he took the agnomen of Ce- 
cilius, and would be called from him Cecilius Cyprianus. 
Pontius assures us, that the priest Cecilius was a just man, - 
venerable for his age, and worthy of eternal memory and 
praise; adding, that St. Cyprian ever respected him as his 
own father, and paid him all possible honour, deference, and 
gratitude. St. Cecilius is named in the Roman Martyrology. 


It is a great proof of sincere virtue, a great, but rare vic- 
tory over pride, for a learned man to own himself vanquished 
by truth in a disputation. Pride recoils at opposition, and 
howsoever the understanding may be convinced, the will 
usually becomes by it more averse andmore obstinately fixed 
inerror. On this account, he who would bring another over 
to the truth, ought to be careful not to alarm or awake so 
dangerous an enemy, but to insinuate virtue by such indirect 
means that the person may almost seem his own instructor. 
Our three disputants all vanquished, because they were all 
armed with docility, charity, and humility; not like those 
vain combatants in the schools who love opinions, not for the 


k) The best editions of this dialogue of | London, 1711, 8vo. &c. Ablancourt has 
Minutius Felix are those of Leyden in| given a French translation of it. 
1552, in 4to; of Cambridge, 1672; of 
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sake of truth, but because they are their own, as St. Austin 
complains. In this happy company, though all were con- 
querors, yet no one prized higher his victory than Cecilius, 
who overcame both pride and error: according to the maxim 
of a.great man, ‘‘ Then we vanquish when we are instructed.’’ 


ST. CLOTILDIS OR CLOTILDA, QUEEN OF FRANCE, 


Was daughter of Chilperic, younger brother to Gondebald, 
the tyrannical king of Burgundy, who put him, his wife, and 
the rest of his brothers except one, to death, in order to usurp 
their dominions. In this massacre he spared Chilperic’s two 
fair daughters, then in their infancy. One of them became 
afterward a nun; the other named Clotildis was brought up 
in her uncle’s court, and by a singular providence, was in- 
structed in the Catholic religion, though she was educated in 
the midst of Arians. It was her happiness in the true faith, 
to be inspired from the cradle with a contempt and disgust of 
a treacherous world, which sentiments she cherished and 
improved by the most fervent exercises of religion. Though 
she saw herself surrounded with all the charms of the world, 
and was from her infancy its idol, yet her heart was proof 
against its seductions. She was adorned with the assemblage 
of all virtues, and the reputation of her wit, beauty, meek- 
ness, modesty, and piety, made her the adoration of all the 
neighbouring kingdoms, when Clovis I. surnamed the great, 
the victorious king of the Franks,” demanded and. obtained 
her of her uncle in marriage, granting her all the conditions 
she could desire for the free and secure exercise of her reli- 
gion.’ 'The marriage was solemnized at Soissons, in 493. Clo- 
tildis made herself a little oratory in the royal palace, in which 
she spent much time in fervent prayer, and secret mortifica- 


See on this at length Du Bos, Hist. de l’etablissement de la monarchie Fran- 
ooise, t. 1. 1. i. 


(a) Clovis beat his reign in 481, being | from the time that Julian the apostate 
scarce fifteen yearsof age. Afterthe de-|resided there when he commanded in 
feat of Syagrius, he fixed his residence ‘at | Gaul, and except under the last Merovin- 
Soissons, in 486. He afterward made | gian, and most of the Carlovingian kings, 
Paris the capital of his monarchy, in 508. | has been the capital of France ever since 
That city first began to be considerable ! the time of Clovis. 
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tions. Her devotion was tempered with discretion, so that 
she attended all her business at court, was watchful over her 
maids, and did every thing with a dignity, order, and piety, 
which edified and charmed the king and his whole court. 
Her charity to the poor seemed a sea which could never be 
drained. She honoured herroyal husband, studied to sweeten 
his warlike temper by Christian meekness, conformed herself 
to his humour in things that were indifferent; and, the better 
to gain his affections, made those things the subject of her 
discourse and praises, in which she saw him to take the great- 
est delight. When she saw herself mistress of his heart, she 
did not defer the great work of endeavouring to win him to’ 
God, and often spoke to him on the vanity of his idols, and 
on the excellency of the true religion. The king always 
heard her with pleasure; but the moment of his conversion 
was not yet come. It was first to cost her many tears, severe 
trials, and earnest perseverance. After the baptism of their 
second son, Clodomir, and the infant’s recovery from a dan- 
gerous indisposition, she pressed the king more boldly to 
renounce his idols. One day especially, when he had given 
her great assurances of his affection, and augmented her 
dowry by a gift of several manors, she said she begged only 
one favour of his majesty, which was the liberty to discourse 
with him on the sanctity of her religion, and to put him in 
mind of his promise of forsaking the worship of idols. But 
the fear of giving offence to his people made him delay the 
execution. His miraculous victory over the Alemanni, 
and his entire conversion in 496, were at length the fruit of 
our saint’s prayers. | 


(>) The name of Alemanni, from Aller- 
ley-mann, signifies all sorts of men, and 
was given to a people among the Suevi, 
who inhabited the country between the 
Danube, the Upper khine, and the Mein, 
about the dutchy of Wirtemberg. See 
Martiniere and Grace’s additions to Puf- 
fendorf’s Modern History, t. 8. D’Anville, 
Etats formés aprés la chute de l’empire 
Romain, p. 12. shews that the Alemanni 
were the first league of different nations 
formed in Germany, consisting of troops 
assembled out of the tribes of the Suevi, 


a 


as Procopius assures us, (Procop. I. }. 
Gothicor.) and is otherwise proved by 
Paulus Diaconus, (I. 3. ¢. 18. 1.2. ¢. 15.) 
Part of their lands called by Tacitus De- 
cumates, paid a tax of a tenth penny ; it 
|is now called Suevia, or Souabe, (See 
Schoeplin, Alsatia illust. t.1. p. 174. 201. 
and Brotier in Tacit. t. 4. p. 42.) The 
Alemanni then inhabited both banks of 
the Mein and other parts toward the 
Rhine. The French gave the name of 
this nearest people of Germany to the 
whole country. ; 
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Clotildis having gained to God this great monarch, never 
ceased to excite him to glorious actions for the divine ho- 
nour: among other religious foundations he built in Paris, 
at her request, about the year 511, the great church of 
SS. Peter and Paul, now called St. Genevieve’s.© This great 
prince hada singular devotion to St. Martin, and went some- 
times to Tours, to prostrate himself in prayer at his tomb. 
He sent his royal diadem, which is called to this day, The 
Realm, a present to pope Hormisdas, as a token that he de- 

dicated his kingdom to God. His barbarous education and 
martial temper made it, in certain sallies of his’ passions, 
difficult for Clotildis to bridle his inclination to ambition and 
cruelty, so that he scarce left any princes of ‘his own relations 
living, except his sons. He died on the twenty-seventh of 
November, in the year 511, of his age the forty-fifth, having 
reigned thirty years. He was buried in the church of the 
apostles, SS. Peter and Paul, now called St. Genevieve’s, 
where his tomb stillremains. An ancient long epitaph which 
was inscribed on it, is preserved by Aimoinus, and copied by 
Rivet. His‘eldest son Theodoric, whom he had by a concu- 
. bine before his marriage, reigned at Rheims over Austrasia, 
or the eastern parts of France, which comprised the pre- 


(C) When the Normans plundered the ,; Countries three abbeys, and three priories, 
suburbs of Paris, in 856, this church was | besides a considerable number of curacies. 
twice pillaged by them ; from which time | When the shrine of St. Genevieve is car- 
the seeular eanons wha served it became | ried in procession on extraordinary public 
very remiss. Pope Eugenius III. in the } occasions, the abbot walks on the right 
reign of Lewis VII. coming to Paris, in| hand of the archbishop and the canons 
1148, converted this church into an abbey | of the cathedral. Héalsogives his bene- 
of regular canons, placing there eleven | diction in the streets, as the archbishop 
canons, under an abbot, chosen out of] does. See Helyot. 
the abbey of St. Victor. The eminently} ) Clovis slew his cousin Sigebert, who 
pious cardinal de la,Rochefoucault, was | reigned at Cologn, Canaric, king of the 
nominated abbot by the king in 1619, Mort Ranac, who reigned at Cambray, 
and by him an excellent reformation was | and Renomer, king of Mans, and possessed 
‘established in this abbey, in 1624, under | himself of all their territories. His name 
an abbot, who is chosen for three years, | was the same with Louis ; for the French 
and general of a numerous congregation ; anciently added a C io such names of 
for many other houses adopted this re-| their kings, as in Clotaire for Lotaire, 
form, so that the congregation of the re- | The two kings of this name of the first 
gular canons of St, Genevieve is now very | race, are not brought into the number of 
humerous in France, and comprises in| the Louis, or Lewiides® the Debonnaire 
that kingdom sixty-seven abbeys, twenty- | being called Lewis I. Most historians fol- 
eight conventual priories, two provost- | low the same rule as to our Edwardsthat 
ships, and three hospitals; and in the Low- ‘abies before the Norman conquest. 


Vor. VI. 
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sent Champagne, Lorrain, Auvergne, and several provinces ; 
of Germany. Metz was afterward the capital of this coun- 
try. As to the three sons of Clotildis, Clodomir reigned 
at Orleans, Childebert at Paris, and Clotaire I. at Soissons. 
This division produced. wars and mutual jealousies, till, in 
560, the whole monarchy was reunited under Clotaire, the 
youngest of these brothers. St. Clotildis lived to see Clo- 
-domir defeat and put to death Sigismund, king of Burgundy; 
but soon after, in 524, himself vanquished and slain by Gon- 
demar, successor to Sigismund; Gondemar overcome and 
killed by Childebert and Clotaire, and the kingdom of Bur- 
gundy united to France. The most sensible affliction of 
this pious queen was the murder of the two eldest sons of 
Clodomir, committed in 526, by their uncles Childebert and 
Clotaire, who seized on the kingdom of Orleans. This tra- 
gical disaster contributed more perfectly to wean her heart 
from the world. She spent the remaining part of her life 
at Tours, near the tomb of St. Martin, mm exercises of prayer, 
almsdeeds, watching, fasting, and penance, seeming totally 
to forget that she had been queen, or that her sons sat on 
the throne. Eternity filled her heart, and employed all her 
thoughts. She foretold her death thirty days before it hap- 
pened, having been admonished of it by God at the tomb of 
St. Martin, the usual place of her tears.. In her last illness, 
sheesent for her sons Childebert, king of Paris, and Clotaire, 
king of Soissons, and exhorted them, in the most pathetic 
manner, to honour God and keep his commandments; to 
protect the poor, reign as fathers to their people, live in 
union together, and love and study always to maintain 'tran- 
quillity and peace. She scarce ever ceased repeating the 
psalms with the most tender devotion, and ordered all she 
had left to be distributed among the poor; though this was 
very little; for she had always been’ careful to send her 
riches before her by their hands. On the thirtieth day of 
her illness she received the sacraments, made a public con- 
fession of her faith, and departed to the Lord on the third 
of June, in 545. She was buried, by her own order, in the 
church of St. Genevieve, at the feet of that holy shepherdess, 
and is commemorated in the Roman Martyrology on the 
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third of June. See St. Gregory of Tours, Hist. Franc. and 
Fortunatus; and among the moderns, Abbé Dubos and Gilb. 
le Gendre, Antiquités de la Nation et Monarchie Fran- 
coise, &c. 
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ST. COEMGEN,® OR KEIVIN, B.C. 


Was born of parents of the first rank in Ireland, im 498. 
He was baptised by St..Cronan, a holy priest, and at seven 
years of age was put under the tuition of St. Petrocus, a 
Briton, cote spent twenty years in Ireland, to improve him- 
self in virtue and sacred learning. After five years spent 
with him, by his advice he was Seeadis in 510, under the care 
of three holy aichorets, Dogain, Lochan, and Enna, or 
fineas, in the same cell... Three years be employed with 
them in the study of the holy scriptures, before he took the 
monastic habit. Some time after, he founded a great mo- 
nastery in the lower part of the valley called Glean-da-loch,” 
situated in the east of Leinster, in the territory of Forthu- 
atha.© The reputation of St. Keivin and his monastery, 
drew hither such a conflux of people, that it soon grew up 
into a famous and holy city. The founder being aes to 
the episcopal dignity, erected a cathedral church Ranier the 
invocation of SS, Peter and Paul, near the church of his 
abbey. In 549, St. Keivin took a journey to Clonmacnois, 


and feeds the two lakes and rivers which : 
run through the valley below; in the ~ 
most fruitful and agreeable part of which 
are seen at this day the ruins of many 


@) Coemgen signifies in the Irish lan- 
guage the fair begotten, pulchrum geni- 
tum. 

(©) Glean-da-loch signifies the Glin, or 


Valley of the two Lakes: from whence 
Hoveden hath taken occasion to. call the 
bishopric of Glendaloch, Episcopatus Bis- 
tagnensis ; and the bull of Pope Lu- 
cius IIJ. mentions it under the title of |, 
Epuevpatus insularum. | 

() Harris is mistaken in thinking it 
should be Tirthuathail; for the terri- 
tory of the O Tooles bore the name of 
Hy-murray. See the life of S. Laur. 
O Toole, fourteenth of Nov. 

(4) Both these churches stood about 
the middle of a long valley, surrounded 
with very high mountains ; from whence 
the water falls over many craggy rocks, 


churches and monasteries built of stone, 
the windows of which were adorned with 
great variety of curious work. The walls 
of seven or eight buildings, now calied 
the Seven Churches, ‘are still standing: 


and one of these, together with its chans 


cel, and.a handsome round belfry of stone, 
with a vaulted stone roof, remain firm 
to this day. There stands separate from 
any of the buildings, a large round tower, 


like that at Kildare, ninety-five feet high; 


and at the west end of one of the build- 
ings, near a quarter of a mile distant 
from the former, stood another now 
almost demolished. Among the ruins 
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to pay a visit to St. Kiaran; but found him dead three days 
before his arrival, and assisted at his funeral obsequies. 
St. Keivin lived to a great age, and having some time before 
resigned the episcopal charge to confine himself to his ab- 
bacy, died on the third of June in the year 618, of his age 
one hundred and twenty... He is patron of Glendaloch, 
where his festival is celebrated on the third of June, on 
which day, numbers of people resort to the Seven Churches. 
There is also a parish church in the suburbs of Dublin dedi- 
cated to this saint. ; | 


ST. LIFARD, ABBOT NEAR ORLEANS. 


His illustrious birth, the progress he had made in the 
study of the laws, and his extraordmary probity and piety 
qualified him for one of the first dignities in the magistrature 
of Orleans. The constant attendance he gave to all the du- 


many crosses, and other figures appear 
to have been curiously carved on a great 
number of stones. The celebrated bed 
of St. Keivin is shewn on the south side 
of the lough: it is a cave hewed in a solid 
rock on the side of the mountain, ex- 
ceeding difficult in the ascent, and terri- 
ble in prospect ; for it hangs almost per- 
pendicular over the lough about three 
hundred feet above the surface of the 
water, says Harris. Not far beyond this 
bed, on the side of the same mountain, 
are to be seen the ruins of a stone build- 
ing called St. Keivin’s Cell. Probably 
the saint sometimes hid himself in this 
eell for a closer retreat; as St. Martin 
used to do in a like cave on the side of a 
rock at Marmoutier near Tours. Glen- 
daloch, now commonly called the Seven 
Churches, is about twenty-three miles 
from Dublin, in the county of Wicklow. 

The diocess of Glendaloch was of great 
extent, containing all the country on the 
south side of Dublin; yet the abbey 
far exceeded the bishopric in’ temporal 
wealth, as we are assured by the author 
of the life of St. Laurence O Toole, arch- 
bishop of Dublin, (who had been abbot 
of Glendaloch) published by Messingham. 
At that time) the see of Dublin was con- 


fined within very narrow limits: but 
when cardinal John Paparo, legate of 
pope Eugenius III. conferred on this see 
the archiepiscopal dignity, with the pall, 
in the year 1152, he ordered, that upon 
the death of the bishop of Glendaloch 
then living, this see should be»for ever 
united to Dublin. The union of the two 
bisboprics was afterward confirmed by. 
the pope, and king of England, and ear- 
ried into execution.upon the death of 
William Piro, or Peryn, the last legal 
bishop of Glendaloch, in 1214. It was 
further confirmed by a bull of Hono- 
rius III. to Henry Loundres, archbishop 
of Dublin, dated Oct. 6. 1216. Notwith- 
standing this union, so firmly established 
both by papal and regal authority, some 
few attempts were made to usurp the see 
of Glendaloch until the year 1497, since 
which period, its very name is sunk in 
that of Dublin. However, to perpetuate 
the memory of that ancient church, the 
archdeaconry of Glendaloch is still pre- 
served, and belongs to the chapter of the 
cathedral of St. Patrick’s. See Harris 
on Ware's bishops, from p. 371 to 378. 
Usher’s Primord. and Colgan in MSS. 
ad 3. Jun. . 
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ties of his charge was no hinderance to his devotions, either 
public, in assisting at all parts of the divine office, or private, 
in his closet; especially to his assiduity and fervour in fre- 
quenting the sacraments. To be more at liberty, and to 
disengage himself from the distractions of the world, in the 
fortieth year of his age he resigned his charge, and initiated 
himself in an ecclesiastical state: nor was it long before the 
bishop of Orleans ordained him deacon. We may easily 
imagine with what piety and devotion he acquitted himself 
of all the sacred duties of his state. So perfectly was he pe- 
netrated with respect and awe of the majesty and presence of 
God, and with love of his goodness, when he assisted at the 
celebration, that he appeared like an angel about the altar. 
The spirit and love of penance and holy contemplation daily 
srowing stronger in his heart, he resolved to withdraw him- 
self entirely from the world, and bury himself in close soli- 
tude. The place he chose for this purpose was near the river 
Maulve, not-far from the mountain and castle of Mehun or 
-Meung, situated on the Loire, a little below Orleans.© Ur- 
bicius his disciple bore him company, and they built them- 
selves an hermitage of twigs and rushes. The life which the 
saint here led was admirable. A little bread:and water was 
all the subsistence he allowed himself in sickness as well as 
in health, and his only garment was made of sackcloth. He 
often passed whole nights in prayer, and in all his employ- 
ments his mind was so taken up on God as if he had lived 
without a body.. Mark, bishop of Orleans, then lived at 
Cleri, two leagues below the city, famous for the collegiate 
church of the Blessed Virgin, still much resorted. to by pil- 
grims to implore her intercession.” This prelate was an 
eye-witness to the great virtues of St. Lifard, whose hermi- 
tage was very near his residence, ordained him priest, and 
allowed him to found a monastery on the spot where his 


poisoned, in 1461, not Charles V. as 
Dom Vaissette mistakes. 


@) Mehun in Orleanois is by mistake 


confounded by several with Mehun in 
Berri, four leagues from Bourges, where 
was a royal castle now falling to ruin, in 
which Charles VII. who had recovered 
France from the English, suffered him- 
self to die of hunger for fear of being 


(6) The marble tomb of Lewis XI. who 
chose to be buried there out of devotion 
to the B. Virgin, is still shewn there, 
though the Huguenots plundered it, and 
burnt his bones. 
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hermitage stood. This happened before the fourth council 
of Orleans, in which bishop Mark subscribed in 541. St. Li- 
fard soon assembled a numerous community, and was to it 
a bright model of Christian perfection. An extraordinary 
gift of miracles drew on him the admiration of men. 
The year in which he died is not known; but it was some 
time after the middle of the sixth century. His body was 
buried at Mehun; and over his tomb was built, first a chapel, 
afterward a famous collegiate church, which is to this day 
enriched with his relicks, and bears his name. A church 
in the city of Orleans, and several others in the diocess, are 
dedicated to God under his invocation. His name occurs 
in the Roman Martyrology. See his life in Surius and Ma- 
bulon, Szec. 1. Ben. also Saussaye, Annal. t. 3. 


ST. GENESIUS, IN FRENCH. GENES, B. C. 


From his infancy he was a model of innocence and piety, 
and despising in his youth, the’ honours which great riches 
and high birth insured to him in the world, he chose to 
serve God in the lowest rank among the clergy of the diocess 
of Auvergne, in which province his family was one of the 
most distinguished. .Against his inclinations he was pro- 
moted to the dignity of archdeacon, in which his example 
was to the clergy under his care, a spur to the perfect spirit 
and practice of all Christian virtues. Austere to hunself he 
treated his own body as an enemy, to prevent its rebelling 
against the spirit. His charity to the poor seemed to have 
no bounds. The respect with which he performed the sacred 
functions, inspired all the assistants with awe and devotion. 
God usually employs the ministry of saints to form others to. 
perfect sanctity. The holy archdeacon was the instrument 
which he made use of to sow by his grace the seeds of virtue 
in the heart of St. Prix of Clermont, whose education was 
entrusted by his parents to the care of St. Genesius. But 
the master preceded him in the episcopal chair of Auvergne 
or of Clermont, to which St. Genesius was promoted upon 
the death of Proculus in 656, and he was ordained by com- 
pulsion by the bishops of the province. He extirpated the 
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seeds of the Novatian heresy and of that of Jovinian; spared 
nothing to make chastity, charity, and all virtues flourish in 
his flock, and to furnish perpetual examples of the perfect 
evangelical spirit, he founded the great abbey of Manlieu, 
in Latin Magnus Locus, now of the order of St. Bennet, in 
a borough of the same name. He founded a great hospital 
at Clermont, and died about the year 662. He was buried 
in the church which he had built under the title of St. Sym- 
phorian, the martyr of Autun, though it long since bears the 
name of St.Genesius. In the diocess of Gisuaibnt; and in 
the Gallican Martyrologies he is honoured on the third of 
June. See his life in John Savaron, in Origen. Claromont. 
et de SS. Ecclesiis Monast. Claromont. also Branche, in Vies 
des SS. d’ Auvergne, Gallia Christ. i &e. 


JUNE Iv. 
pian Wn ees 


ST. QUIRINUS, B. M. 


From his original beautiful Acts in Surius and Ruinart: and from Prudentius, 
hymn, 7. See Tillemont, t. 5. p. 428. and F. Hanciz, Germania Sacra, t. 1, 
p. 38, 


A. D. 304. 


Sr. Qurrinus was bishop of Siscia, a city in Pannonia, situate 
upon the river Save; which being now reduced to a borough, 
called Sisek or Sisseg in Hungary, the episcopal see is re- 
moved to Zagrab, capital of modern Croatia. St. Jerom 
makes honourable mention of this saint in his Chronicle, 
upon the year 309. Prudentius calls him an eminent martyr. 
Fortunatus ranks him among the most illustrious martyrs of 
the church. He suffered on the fourth of June 303 or 304. 
His acts give the following account of his triumph. 

The holy prelate having intelligence that Maximus, the 
chief magistrate of the city, had given an order for his ap- 
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prehension, left the town, but was pursued, taken, and car- 
ried before him. Maximus asked him whither he was flying. 
The martyr answered :. ‘‘ I did not fly, but went away to 
‘¢ obey the order of my master.” For it is written: When 
<< they persecute you in one city, fly to another.’’? Maximus 
said: ‘* Who gave you that order?’’? Quirinus. ‘“ Jesus 
‘‘ Christ, who is the true God.’’ Maximus. ‘*‘ Know you 
‘‘ not that the emperor’s orders would find you out any 
<‘ where? Nor can he whom you call the true God help or 
‘¢ rescue you when you are fallen into their hands, as you 
‘now see to your cost.’? Quirinus. ‘* The God whom we 
‘‘ adore is always with us wherever we are, and can always 
‘‘ help us.. He was with me when I was taken, and is now 
‘‘'with me. It is he that strengthens me, and now answers | 
‘© you by my mouth.’? Maximus. ‘‘ You talk much, and 
** are guilty thereby of delay in executing the commands of 
‘‘ our sovereigns: read their divine edicts, and comply with 
‘¢ what they enjoin.’’ Quirimus. ‘‘ I make no account of such 
‘‘ injunctions, because they are impious; and, contrary to 
‘‘ God’s commandments, would oblige us his servants to 
‘* offer. sacrifice to imaginary divinities. The God whom 
*¢ I serve is every where; he is in heaven, on earth, and in 
‘‘the sea. He is above all things, containing every thing 
‘<‘ within himself; and by him alone every thing subsists.’ 
Maximus said: ‘‘ Old age has weakened your understanding, 
“‘ and you are deliideld, by idle tales. See, here is incense; 
‘< offer it to the gods, or you will have many affronts to bear, 
‘* and will suffer a cruel death.”’ Quirinus. ‘‘ That disgrace 
‘* J account my glory; and that death will purchase me 
‘* eternal life. I respect only the altar of my God, on which 
<<] have often. offered to him a sacrifice of sweet odour.’’ 
Maximus. ‘‘ I perceive you are distracted, and that your 
<¢ madness will be the cause of your death. Sacrifice to the 
gods.”’. <* No,’’ said Quirinus, “‘ I do not sacrifice to devils.” 
Maximus then ordered him to be beaten with clubs, and the 
sentence was executed with great cruelty. The judge said 


®@) By this answer he means that Ke fear of death, but in compen With 
did not withdraw through cowardice or | the Ss adn of Christ. 
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to him under that torment: ‘‘ Now confess the power of 
** the gods whom the great Roman empire adores. Obey, 
*° and I will make you the priest of Jupiter.’’ Quirinus re- 
plied, ‘‘ [am now performing the true function of a priest, 
‘* in offering myself a sacrifice to the living God. I feel not 
*< the blows which my body has received: they give me no 
** torment. I am ready to suffer much greater tortures, that 
** they who have been committed to my charge may be en- 
** couraged to follow meto eternal life.’’ Maximus commanded 
that he should be carried back to prison and loaded with 
heavy chains till he grew wiser. The martyr in the dungeon 
made this prayer: ‘‘ [thank thee, O Lord, that I have borne 
** reproaches for thy sake; and I beseech thee to let those 
‘‘ who are in this prison know that I adore the true God, 
“< and that there is no other besides thee.’’ Accordingly at 
midnight a great light was seen in the prison, which being 
perceived by Marcellus the jailer, he threw himself at the 
feet of St. Quirimus, and said with tears: ‘* Pray to the Lord 
‘‘ for me; for I believe there is no other God but him whom 
*© you adore.’’ ‘The holy bishop, after a long exhortation, 
signed him in the name of Jesus Christ. This expression 
of the acts seems to imply, that he conferred on him the sa- 
craments of baptism and confirmation. 

This magistrate, not having authority to put the martyr to 
death, after three days imprisonment, sent him to Amantius, 
governor of the province, called the First Pannonia. Pru- 
dentius calls him Galerius, governor of Illyricum, under 
which Pannonia was comprised. He had probably both those 
names, a usual thing at that time among the Romans. The 
bishop was carried in chains through all the towns that lay 
on the Danube, till being brought before Amantius, then on 
his return from Scarabantia, the governor ordered him to 
. be conducted to Sabaria,” whither he himself was going. 
Certain Christian women in the mean time brought him 
refreshments, which as he was blessing, his chains dropt off 


(>) Sabaria, is now called Sarwar, and Sopron, by the Germans Oedenburg, 
stands on the confluence of the rivers | eight German miles from Vienna to the 
Guntz and Rab. See Martiniere and | East. . Ibid. 

Hoffman. Scarabantia is now called | 
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from his hands and feet. On his arrival at Sabaria, Aman- 
tius ordered him to be brought before him on the public 
theatre, and having read the records of what had passed be- 
tween him and Maximus, asked the saint if he owned the 
truth of the contents, and whether or no he persisted in his 
former confession of the Christian faith. The saint answered : 
‘¢T have confessed the true God at Siscia: I have never 
** adored any other. Him I carry in my heart, and no man 
“on earth shall ever be able to separate me from him.” @ 
Amantius endeavoured to overcome his resolution by large 
promises, and by the consideration of his old age: but find- 
ing him inflexible, he sentenced him to be thrown into the 
river with a millstone at his neck, and his order was obeyed. 
But to the great astonishment of the spectators, (who were 
assembled in crowds on the banks of the river to behold the 
execution) the saint, instead of sinking to the bottom, conti- 
nueda long time above water, with the millstone at his neck, 
exhorting the Christians to continue steadfast in the faith, 
and to dread neither torments, nor death itself. But per- 
ceiving that he sunk not at all, he began to fear he should 
lose the crown of martyrdom. He thereupon: addressed 
himself to Christ in these words: ‘* It is not wonderful for 
*“ thee, O almighty Jesus, to stop the course of rivers as thou 
‘¢ didst that of Jordan, nor to make men walk upon the 
‘¢ water as Peter did on the sea, by thy divine power. These 
‘¢ people have had a sufficient proof m me of the effect of 
‘‘ thy power. Grant me what now remains, and is to be 
‘* preferred to all things, the happiness of dying for thee, 
<< Jesus Christ my God.’’ He soon after sunk to the bottom: 
upon whose death the acts of the martyr make this reflection, 
‘“‘That he with difficulty obtained by his prayers to be 
‘¢ drowned.”’® His body was foundalittle belowthe place, and 
laid in a chapel built on the bank. Soon after a great church | 


() These words compared with those] holy martyr; and by Eusebius in his 
above to Maximus, are a clear testimony | chronicle. Ruinart places the martyrdom 
given to the divinity of the son of God. | of St. Quirinus in the year 309: but 

(4) Vix orans ut mergeretur obtinuit. | Hanciz shews that he received his crown 
This circumstance is also mentioned by | in 303 or 304. 

Prudentius, in his elegant poem on this 
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was erected near the gate of Sabaria, leading to Scarabantia, 
in which his remains were laid. When, by the inroads of 
barbarians, the Pannonians were afterward driven out of 
their country, the relicks of this martyr were carried to 
Rome, and deposited in the catacombs of St. Sebastian, but 
removed in 1140 into the church of St. Mary beyond the 
Tiber. Molanus proves, that they are now kept in a monas- 
tery in Bavaria. The river in which St. Quirinus was drowned 
was called Sabarius, now Guntz. 


The martyrs are victims of divine love. Their example 
invites us to shake off all sloth, and to devote our whole lives 
and all our strength to the service of Him who created us 
for himself alone, till we shall have consummated our sacri- 
fice to the eternal glory of his holy name. Thus we shall 
attain to our-last end, and shall find immortal happiness ; 
and shall refer to it all our steps in this mortal life, and all 
the desires of our hearts. These being all formed, actuated, 
and influenced by faith and love as bya vital principle, will 
be consecrated to God, will be a constant source of patience, 
meekness, charity, zeal, and all heroic virtues, will root the 
soul daily more and more strongly in a steady habit of holi- 
ness, and continually increase her vigour and fervour in the 
service of God, to the consummation of our sacrifice of love. 


{ 
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From his own writings. See Tillemont, Hist. des Donatistes, t. 6, p. 142. Ceillier, 
t. 6, p. 625. D, Collina Dissert. sur !’Heres. des Donat. Bolog. 1758. also Hist. 
, Donat. Ballerini. App. in Op, Card. Noris. Veron, 1732. 


Fourth Age. 


‘Tuts father was an African, and an.illustrious champion of 
the church of Christ in the fourth age. He was educated an 
idolater, and St. Austin names him with St. Cyprian and 
St. Hilary, among those who had passed from the dark shades 
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of paganism, to the light of faith, and carried into the church 
the spoils of Egypt, that is, Hatha science and eloquence. In 
another place he styles him a prelate of venerable memory, 
who was by his virtue an ornament to the Catholic church. 
St. Fulgentius honours him with the title of saint, and places 
him in the same rank with St. Austin and St. Ambrose. He 
was bishop of Milevum in Numidia, and the first Catholic 
prelate who undertook by writing to stem the tide of the 
Donatist schism in Africa. Parmenian, the third bishop of 
that sect at Carthage, wrote five books in defence of his party, 
in which he declaimed in general against the Traditors, and. 
proved what recoiled upon ieee, that there can be but one 
church and one baptism. The Donatists boasted of the ad- 
vantage they pretended this performance gave them over 
the Catholics : indeed their champion was a man of learning 
and abilities, well versed in the art of sophistry, and capable 
of covering the worst cause with specious glosses. Against 
this Goliath, St. Optatus stepped forth, stripped him of the 
armour in which he trusted, and turned all his artillery against 
himself. This he performed by his six books against Parme- 
nian, to which he several years after, in the time of pope Siri- 
cius, about the year 385, added a seventh.” In this work we 
admire the elegance and loftiness of the style, every where > 
animated, and beautifully ornamented with bold and noble 
figures: and remarkable for a sententious energy and con- 
ciseness, which distinguishes the best African writers from 
all others. It is however observable, that the Augustan 
polish, and the purity of the Latin tongue had been long 
_ before upon the declension. But the chief usefulness and 
value of this father’s writings are derived from the strength 
and perspicuity with which he sets off the privileges and 
marks of the Catholic church, and from the important 
maxims which he lays down to distinguish the true spouse of 


-@) Rivet and Du Pin pretend the se- | seen it. The author of this seventh book 
venth book was writ soon after by ano- | assures us that he had written the former 
ther hand. But the learned publisher | six: and the style bears so perfect a re- 
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Christ from adultresses, by which sound rules, he has over- 
turned all heresies to the end of the world. St. Optatus writ 
his six first books about the year 370. ‘Toset the state of this 
controversy ina clear light, it is necessary to take a short view _ 
of the Donatist schism, which took its rise from a circum- 
stance that happened in the persecution of Dioclesian. 

The Traditors or Christians, who for fear of torments and 
death, delivered the holy scriptures into the hands of the 
persecutors, that they might be burnt, were guilty of a crime 
which bordered upon apostacy. Upon their repentance, ac- 
cording to the severity of the ecclesiastical discipline, they 
were to be enjoined a public austere course of penance, and 
ifin holy orders, to be deposed. Butin this the bishops had 
power to dispense, or to grant a relaxation or indulgence. 
Mensurius, primate of Carthage, and many other Garhialin 
bishops, admitted penitent priests and bishops to their func- 
tions without insisting on this condition, alleging a necessity 
for such an indulgence, and the danger of aschism if they se- 
parated themselves from the communion of all that had fallen 
into that crime. Certain false Numidian zealots, blinded by 
jealousy or pique, took offence at this mildness, and by their 
hypocrisy and pretended zeal and. severity drew many into 
schism. Donatus, bishop of Casze Nigrze, began this breach, 
and refused to communicate with Mensurius, and his deacon 
Cecilian, because they held communion with penitent Tra- 
ditors. By his clamours he engaged many others in his party, 
and by a notorious slander accused Mensurius himself of. 
having given up the scripturesinto the hands of the heathens. 
This point was discussed in a famous council held at Cirta, 
the capital of Numidia, in 305.. Mensurius dying.in 3811," 
Cecilian was chosen bishop of Carthage; upon which, certain 
factious spirits who attempted to oppose his election, broke 
out into a greater flame than ever.. Among these no one was 
more active than a certain rich and powdrfal lady of Car- 
thage, named Lucilla, who bore Cecilian a grudge because 
she had formerly received from him a rebuke; and wanted 
humility and discretion, without which, the shew of piety is 
only a shadow, and pharisaical hypocrisy, and easily degene- 
rates into error and superstition. She was accustomed every 
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morning before she received the body and blood of our Lord, 
to kiss the bone of an unknown dead man, whoin she pre- 
tended to have been a martyr, but who was not, or at least 
had not beenacknowledged such by the pastors of the church. 
For, to prevent abuses and superstition, it was always a neces- 
sary law in the church, that without the bishop’s approba- 
tion, no private persons should be allowed to pay to relicks 
the “yteae aN due to those of martyrs. And it is on this cir- 
cumstance that St. Optatus and St. Austin lay the stress of 
this affair. Cecilian, in quality of archdeacon, thought it his 
duty to put her in mind of her fault: but through the midst 
of her passions she was not able to discern the charity of this 
just and necessary correction. Her resentment for this pre- 
tended affront seemed to have no bounds when she saw him 
raised to the archiepiscopal chair of Carthage, and she pro- 
tected and abetted the faction which was formed against him 
with the whole weight of her interest and power. This party 
found no other pretence to set aside his election but upon 
the foolish plea that he admitted the penitent Traditors to 
his communion, and thereby defiled the sanctity of the 
Catholic church. Uponjno better grounds, Donatus, bishop 
of Casze-Nigree, first erected altar against altar ; and refusing 
to hold communion with Cecilian, celebrated the divine 
mysteries at Carthage in domestic chapels ; in which he was 
imitated by other factious persons. The schismatics having 
gained the keepers of the treasury of the church of Carthage, 
got possession of the gold and silver chalices and other ves- 
sels and rich ornaments that belonged to that:church. ‘Thus 
St. Optatus observes,” that anger was the mother of the 
schism, ambition the nurse, sid covetousness the champion 
to defend it. And St. Austin on this occasion, makes the 
following remark, that, All who disturb the peace of the 
church, do this either blinded by pride, distracted with envy, 
or seduced by worldly covetousness, or by soft passions and — 
lust.© The faction being by these arts propagated, soon be- 
came numerous. Lucilla, by her money and interest, insti- 
gated the heads of the party to carry matters to the last extre- 
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mity, in which she was seconded. by two priests of Carthage, 
who, having been competitors with Cecilian, were discon- 
tented at his preferment. 

Seventy bishops, chiefly Numidians, espoused this pe 
and met at Cirta, having at their head Secundus the primate 
of Numidia, Donatus of Mascula, Victor, Marinus, Purpu- 
rius, and the first author of the schism, Donatus of Case- 
Nigra. Among these, Donatus of Mascula, Victor, and several 
others, were notoriously guilty of having delivered up the holy 
scriptures to the persecutors. But the crime was passed ovei 
in them: and by how much the more guilty of such practices 
the schismatics were themselves, so much the more vehemently 
did they accuse others; that their pretended zeal against 
those sins falsely imputed to others, might serve as a cloak 
to cover their own real guilt, as St. Austin and St. Optatus 
observe. Some of them, however, confessed their crime in 
this synod, and were absolved. Next, the schismatical coun- 
cil presumed to pronounce sentence of deposition against 
Cecilian, alleging that he was a Traditor, or at least that he 
communicated with Traditors. Therefore they chose and 
ordained the domestic chaplain of Lucilla, by name Majori- 
/ nus, the schismatical bishop of Carthage. The bishops of 
_ Italy and Gaul, and in particular pope Miltiades in a council 
at Rome, acquitted Cecilian and condemned the schismatics, 
who thereupon forged many’ slanders against the pope. 

Schism frequently leads men into poet ite and this was the 
present case. 

The Donatists, ehtetaniditns that eeeturh was no minister of 
Christ, nor those that adhered’ to him members of the trne 
church, maintained they had no ‘true sacraments; and, by 
admitting to their communion lapsed. persons, and profane 
Traditors, were themselves defiled, and ceased to be of the 
true church. Hence they usually called the Catholics Pagans, 
Idolaters, ‘and ‘Traditors, and rebaptised all who came over 
to them, pretending that baptism and holy orders cannot be 
validly estiarhed out of the Catholic church. To condemn 
this their capital error, the great council of Arles was assem- 
bled out of ail the western ‘provinées of the empire in 314. 
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But the schismatics were no less deaf to authority than blind 
to the evidence of the Catholic truth. They were so far from 
being daunted by all these sentences, that by obstinaey, their 
spirit and faction seemed to grow greater, and they appealed 
to the emperor. Matters of fact being part of the charge, 
Constantine gave the plaintiffs a full hearing, in hopes by 
this condescension to bring them over to their duty. But 
seeing them invincibly obstinate he, in 316, enacted severe 
laws against such Donatists as refused to acquiesce in the 
decision of the church. In the same year, upon the death 
of Majorinus, they placed in the schismatical chair at Car- 
thage, one Donatus, a man of an austere life, eloquent and 
learned, but one of the most ambitious, vain, and proud of 
mortals, betraying in his carriage an unbecoming levity, and 
passionate to a degree of phrensy. He became the idol of 
the party, which, according to several good authors, took its — 
name from him, not from the other Donatus of Casze-Nigre, 
the first author of the schism. St. Optatus® and St. Aus- 
tin charge the Donatists with heresy also in another point, 
inasmuch as they affirmed the Catholic church, which can 
never fail, and which is the church of all nations, had pe- 
rished throughout the rest of the world, and was confined 
to one corner of the earth in Africa. In a great assembly of 
two hundred and seventy bishops held at Carthage, and in 
others in several other places, they had the insolence to un- 
church the whole Christian world besides themselves, and. 
commanded all who had been baptized by Catholics to be 
again baptized: to prevent which sacrilege, Constantine by 
law, made it capital for any one to re-baptize another. 
‘They boasted of great purity and sanctity, like the Novatians, 
‘but their severity resembled that of the Pharisees; for, 
blinded by their passions, they did not see the inward un- 
cleanness of their own hearts, defiled by pride, disobedience, 
and the whole train of other vices which attend those master- 
springs of spiritual disorders. 

About the year 347, a sect of fanatics called Circuiialiiins 
sprang up among the Donatists, whose communion they en- 
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joyed, but were their scandal and reproach. These were 
chiefly wild and ignorant country peasants who, pretending 
to devote themselves to martyrdom, wandered about for 
some months or years, pampering themselves as victims fed 
for sacrifice, and at length cast themselves from rocks or into 
rivers, or any other way laid violent hands upon themselves, 
which death they called martyrdom. Many of them com- 
pelled strangers whom they met on the high roads to murder. 
them. Some Catholics who met them in this mad phrensy, 
to save their own lives, and not imbrue their hands in the 
blood of these fanatics, insisted first upon binding them be- 
fore they could proceed to do them the desired good turn 
in sacrificing them: but when they were tied, beat them till 
they came to their senses, and were contented to live, as 
Theodoret relates. Such are the extravagancies into which 
men are led when they have once lost the anchor of truth, 
and their minds are set afloat on the tide of passions and 
error. Of this we have the most sensible proof, not only in 
the follies and impiety of paganism, and in various heresies 
in past ages, but also in the deism, fanaticism, and number- 
less wild chimeras and mad dreams in which our own times 
have been so fruitful among those who wander in the endless 
‘mazes of error. The Donatists were very numerous in 
Africa for above one hundred years, till the zeal of St. Austin, 
seconded by. many others, almost extinguished that sect. 
St. Optatus had before given this hydra a mortal blow by 
his books against Parmenian, who had succeeded Donatus 
in the schismatical see of Carthage. | 
In this work our saint applauds the principle laid down 

by Parmenian, that the church is but one: for Christ is only 
one, and he is the spouse of one church, which is called his 
only dove, the garden shut up, and the sealed fountain. He 
joins issue with his adversary, that heretics are prostitutes, 

_and have no right to the jurisdiction or keys of the church 
which Peter received; and which were not given to them. 
He adds, that heretics and schismatics are branches lopt off 
from the vine, and reserved for the fire.” He exaggerates 
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the guilt of schism as a crime more enormous than parricide,. 
and which deserves a punishment like that of Core, Dathan, 
and Abiron.® In these principles both Catholics and Dona- 
tists were agreed. St. Optatus then proceeds to shew that 
the latter cannot be the true church, ‘‘ because,”’ says he, ‘*in 
‘¢ them where is the propriety of the Catholic name ;—cooped 
*¢ up as they are in one little part of Africa, in one corner 
‘¢ of a single country ?—Whereas the church is Catholic or 
‘< universal, and is spread every where.’’® _Heshews byseveral 
texts of the prophets this universality to be one of the essen- 
tial characteristics of the church. He adds as other marks, 
its unity, sanctity, and the chair of Peter, ‘‘ which,” says he, 
‘is ours; and by this it is plain that we possess its other 
‘¢ prerogatives.’’ He adds: ‘‘ Peter sat first in this chair, 
‘¢ and was succeeded by Linus.’? He names the hishops of 
Rome from him down to Siricius, ‘“‘ at this day,”’ says he, 
‘¢ united in our fraternity, in which the whole world agrees 
‘‘ with us joined in one communion."°—To Peter Christ 
‘‘ said, ‘To thee I will give the keys of the kingdom of 
“heaven, and the gates of hell shall not prevail against it.’ 
‘< Whence therefore do you claim the keys, who witha sacri- 
‘* legious presumption and insolence fight against the chair. 
“¢ of Peter?’’“) He says again: ‘* You cannot deny that you 
‘< know the episcopal chair was first given to Peter in the 
‘* city of Rome, in which first sat the head of the apostles, 
‘© Peter, which chair was one, that all others might preserve 
‘‘ unity by the union they had with it, and lest the other 
‘* apostles might erect and defend chairs to themselves: so 
‘*¢ that now he is a schismatic and an offender who sets up 
‘< another against the only chair.”’ He gives the history of 
the origin and. follies of the Donatist sect. ‘‘ As to your 
‘“ party,’’ says he, ‘* which would willingly be thought to be 
** the church, enquire after the original’ of your chair.” 
He says the Donatists answered, they had also a bishop of 
Rome, named Macrobius, who succeeded to Eucolpius, Eu- 
colpius to Boniface of Balli, and Boniface to one Victor Gar- 
biensis, whom the Donatists had sent from Africa to Rome 
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to preside in their little schismatical church in that city. 
To this our holy doctor replies: ‘¢ Can Macrobius say that 
‘< he sits in the chair of St. Peter, which perhaps he never 
6S saw ? for cer tainly he never went to the sepulchre of the 
ph apostles” (that is, to officiate in the cathedral, or be re- 
garded by the Catholic church as seated in the apostolicchair.) 
“¢ He is disobedient to the command of the apostle, who 
** would have us communicate in the memory of the saints. 
‘< We see the relicks of the two apostles SS. Peter and Paul 
< are in the church of Rome: Tell me, I pray, if he could 
** ever offer in the place where these relicks are certainly 
*‘ kept. Macrobius your brother, must then confess that 
<¢ he was seated in the chair of Eucolpius, Boniface of Balli, 
‘© and Victor Garbiensis. ‘This Victor is a son without a 
“ father, a disciple without a master, a successor without a 
*¢ predecessor.”’ 

Among the other marks of the church, St. Optatus en- 
larges and insists particularly upon its extent or universality. 
‘‘ Wherefore,” says he, ‘* would you unchurch an infinite | 
‘‘ number of Christians that are in the East and the West? © 
‘© You are buta small number of rebels who have. opposed all 
phan dn. churches of the world, > &o,(2). He confutes the errors 
of. the Donatists, who peatiaged that the sacraments are null 
if given out of the true church, and mentions the exorcisms‘) _ 
used in baptism to Apel the unclean spirit (in which sacra- 
St. “Austin, Tertullian, &e. St. dinianc speaks often oh 
the holy oil and chrism, and relates that “¢ certain Donatists 
<* also. caused a bottle full of holy oil to be thrown out of a 
** window on purpose to break it; but though it was cast 
** down from” a yery high place, yet being aeicaied by an- 
** gels it fell upon the stones without breaking.’’“® He says, 
*‘ that the furious Donatist mob broke down. the altars, 
** which the Catholics had made use of;’’ on which he writes 
as follows: ‘* What hath Jesus Christ done to you,’’ says he 
to the Donatists, ‘* that you should destroy the altars on. 
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which he rests at certain times? Why do ye break the 
¢ sacred tables where Jesus Christ makes his abode? Ye 
‘¢ have imitated the crime of the Jews; for as they, put Jesus 
‘¢ Christ to death. ei the cross, so ye have beaten him 
~*€ upon these altars.”” He then humorously objects their 
ridiculous inconsistency: ‘* All the faithful know,”’ says he, 
-*¢ that linen cloths are laid upon the altars for the celebra- 
** tion of the holy mysteries. The eucharist does not touch 
‘*¢ the wood of the altars, but only the linen cloths.. Why 
“* then do you break, why do you scrape, why do you burn 
‘< the wood of the altar? If the impurity can pass through 
“‘ the linen, why cannot it penetrate the wood, nay and the 
** ground also? If therefore ye scrape off something from 
‘‘ the altars because they are impure, I advise you to dig 
‘‘ into the ground, and there to make a great ditch, that ye 
‘‘ may offer in a most pure place. But take care you do not 
‘¢ dig down into hell, where you will find your masters Core, 
‘‘ Dathan, and Abiron.’’ From this raillery he passes to 
other accusations still more grievous, and says: ‘‘ You have 
‘‘ also redoubled your sacrileges in breaking the chalices 
‘¢ which carried the blood of Jesus Christ; you have melted 
‘* them down to make ingots of gold and silver, which you 
‘“‘ have sold in the markets indifferently to every one that 
‘* offered to buy them. O enormous crime! O unheard of 
‘** impiety!’ The holy eucharist itself they threw to beasts, 
** than which,” says he, ‘‘ what could be more impious?) 
‘* Your bishops commanded the eucharist to be thrown to the 
‘* dogs; but presently visible tokens of the divine anger ap- 
‘* peared; for the same dogs, being enraged, turned upon 
‘* their masters, and with their avenging teeth, bit and tore 
‘* those who were guilty of profaning the holy body?” @ 
From these, and many other instances, it is clear that the 
holy eucharist was then kept in churches after the sacrifice, 
no less than at present. The saint mentions that the altars 
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were then usually of wood, and for greater respect, covered 
with a linen cloth.“ He reproaches the schismatics with 
having washed the palls and sacred linen cloths, and pre- 
tended by washing, to purify the walls of the churches which 
the Catholics had used.“ Also with having compelled their 
sacred virgins to lay aside the veils which they wore, and the 
little mitres which they put upon their heads as signs or 
marks of their profession, and to wear mitres of another 
colour, and another sort of linen. Du Pin writes of this 
father: ‘* He teaches that we are all born in sin, and that 
‘baptism is necessary to obtain the remission.of it. He 
“* mentions exorcism as.a necessary ceremony at baptism. 
‘© He speaks of chrism as a holy thing, and of the unction 
‘* that was used at baptism. He expresses himself: in so 
** plain terms about the real presence of the body and blood 
<< of Christ in the eucharist, and about the adoration that is 
** due to this holy sacrament, that nothing can be desired 
*¢ more express. He observes many ceremonies at the cele- 
‘* bration of the eucharist, to which he gives the name of 
‘« sacrifice.” The Donatists used and reverenced the holy 
oblation or mass and all the sacraments; but pretended 
those administered by persons who were not of their own 
sect to be void and null; and that they were only holy 
among themselves who were pure. St. Optatus writes, 
‘‘ that the church has judges,” says Du Pin, ‘‘ that she pu- 
‘* nishes crimes, that she exacts penances of those that con-. 


‘¢ fess their sins or are convicted of them. He observes, | 


‘* that a vow of virginity was solemnly made by those who 
“<< dedicated themselves to God, and that they carried a small 
‘‘ covering upon their heads, which was the sign of the vow 
“they had made. He testifies the respect that in his time 
‘‘ was paid to the relicks of the saints, when he speaks of 
** the sepulchre of SS. Peter and Paul; and speaking of Lu- 
** cilla, he blames those that honoured the relicks of false 
*¢ martyrs not owned by the church.”’ St. Optatus survived 
the year 384; but the time of his death is not known. His 
name occurs in the Roman Martyrology on the fourth of 
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June: St. Optatus makes “schism a more grievous crimé 
than murder.*) St. Austifi asks: What will a sound fanth 
profit 4 man; when the souiidness of his charity is destroyed 
by the fatal wound of schisui ? He often repeats with St. Cy+ 
prian, that even martyrdom is not available to the salvation of 
a wilful heretic or schismatic. St. Vincent of Lerims makes 
no scruple to affirm, that Donatus and his followers, who 
did not expiate their crime by repentance, have their por- 
tion with the apostate angels. Hlerice, the ancient fathers 
charge us not to make shipwreck of our faith, as we value 
our everlasting happiness, and they took so much pains to 
point to the rocks upon which so many have split, and to 


shew the highway which Christ himself has chalked out; 


-which is his true church. 


ST. WALTER, ABBOT. 


He was a native of Rome, and in his youth withdrew him- 
self from the tumult of the world to make the study of God 
and himself his only employment. By the exercises of self- 
denial and holy contemplation, he had already made great 
progress in an intevior life, when, out of a desire of following 
perfectly the sweet call of divine grace, he retired to San- 
Serviliano, a town in the diocess of Fermo, in the Marche 
of Ancona, where he some time after built a monastery, of 
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which he was chosen the first abbot. Though endowed with . 


an eminent spirit of all Christian virtues, and a sublime gift 
of heavenly contemplation, he was most remarkable for his 
tender and extraordinary devotion to the cross and sacred 
passion of Christ. He flourished in the thirteenth century. 
His body is enshrined on the right side of the high altar in 
the parish church of St. Mark at San-Serviliano; and several 
churches im that country keep his festival on the fourth of 
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.© The ancient editions of the works,| most exact of all, is that of Dupin, 
of St. Optatus are very faulty, not except- | printed at Paris in 1700, at Amsterdam in 
ing even that of Paris in 1631, with notes, | 1701, and at Antwerp in 1702, in fol, 
observations, and dissertations, by Aube- | See Oudin de Script. Eccles. Tom. I. 
espine, bishop of Orleans. The best and | p. 579. 
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June. See his life written in the fifteenth century with the 
notes of Papebroke, t. 1. Junti. p. 405. 

Another saint of the same name, an Englishman by birth, 
was the thirty-fourth abbot of Fontenelle or St. Vandrille’s, 
and the fortieth saint of that house. Pope Innocent I. 
commended his humility and piety, and his extraordinary 
zeal for regular observance. He died in 1150. See the 
ait ag lessons for his office, and Chatelain. 


a 


ST. PETROC, IN FRENCH PERREUSE, ABBOT, C._ 


Having laid the foundation of a virtuous education in 


Wales, his native country, he passed into Ireland, and there 
spent twenty years in sacred studies, and in the most fervent 
exercises of devotion and penance. For his further improve- 
ment he made a pilgrimage to Rome, and returning into 
Cornwall, shut himself up in a monastery of which he was 
himself the founder, at a place since called from him Petroes- 
Stow, now Padstow, which stands at the mouth of the river 
Alan or Camel on the Bristol channel: it is a good sea-port, 
much frequented by Irish who make up a ounsidetabld part 
of the inhabitants. 

Bodmin, a flourishing town almost in the centre of Corn- 


wall, about twelve miles from each of the two seas, was also 


t 


illustrious for having been some time the dwelling-place of 
St. Petroc, whom some distinguish from St. Petroc of Pad- 


stow, because Dugdale calls Ha a bishop. But it was not . 


uncommon in Ireland at that time, for eminent abbots to be 
raised to the episcopal dignity in their own monasteries by 
the neighbouring bishops. And Sir James Ware and 
Mr. Harris find, in some Irish legends, the title of Bishop 
promiscuously gshd for that of Abbot. At least, neither in 
the registers or archives of Exeter, nor in Godwin, Le Neve, 
or any others in his name found in the lists of the bishops 
of Cornwall.® And all accounts in Leland and others sup- 


@) Devonshire and Cornwall, being | ter. A bishopric being erected at Shir- 
part of Wessex, were long subject to the | burne in 705, (which was removed to Sa- 


- bishop of that kingdom who resided first | rum in the eleventh century) these coun- 


at Dorchester, and after 660 at Winches- | ties belonged to it, till at the request of 
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pose the same St. Petroc to have retired from Padstow to. 
Bodmin, and there founded a second monastery and a great 

church which king Athelstan afterward favoured with great 

benefactions and singular privileges. In this place, St. Petroc. 
ended his mortal course about the year 564, on the fourth of 
June. | His shrine and tomb in Leland’s time, in the reign 

of Henry VIII., remained in the eastern part of the church. 
of Bodmin, not far from the high altar. At Padstow he had, 
among others, three eminent holy disciples, Credan, Medan, 

and Dachan. From his numerous monastery at Bodmin, 

that place was anciently called Bosmana, or Bodmanachie, 

that is, The Mansion of Monks. This great church was ori- 

ginally served by monks: aiter king Athelstan’s munificent: 
benefactions by secular clergy, and in the reign of Henry L., 

it became a flourishing monastery of regular canons of Saint 
Austin. The relicks of Si. Petroc were carried privately to 

St. Meen’s monastery in Britany in 1178; but, upon the com- 

plaint of Roger, prior of the regular canons at Bodmin, the 

king of England procured them to be brought back, and re- 

stored to the great church of Bodmin the year following, 

where it was still standing in Leland’s time. 

St. Petroc is titular-saint of a church in Nivernois in France, — 
Bodmin and several other churches and chapels in Cornwall. 
and Devonshire, &c. In the calendars of some churches 
and monasteries of Britany the feast of St. Petroc is ordered 
to be kept of the first class with an Octave. See Lobineau, 
p- 1. &c. On St. Petroc, see Leland in his Itinerary, second 
edition, vol. 8. p. 52., vol. 3. p. 2., vol. 2. p. 84.5 in his Col- 
lectanea, vol. 1. p. 75., vol. 3. p. 188 et 209. Capgrave,. 


king Ina, a bishop was placed at Bodmin | That of Cornwall had been translated 
for Cornwall, about the year 720, whose | in the reign of king Athelstan by bishop 
name was Conan, whose ten successors | Sydendam, the seventh from Werstan, 


are enumerated by Godwin and Le Neve. 
In 905 Werstan, calied also Adulphe, 
was consecrated bishop for Devonshire, 
and resided at Bishop’s Tawton in that 
county: but Eadulph, the third from 
him, removed his see to Crediton or 
Kirton, seven miles from Exeter. His 
eleventh suecessor Leofric was also bishop 
of Cornwall, and in 1050 removed both 
these sees to Exeter. 


from Bodmin to the town of St. German's, 
the cathedral of St. Petroc’s and the bie * 
shop's palace with the greatest part of 
the town having been burnt down by the 
Danes when they plundered the countries 
of Devonshire and Cornwall. Three bi- 
shops of Cornwall resided at St. German’s 
till the union of these sees at Exeter. 
See Leland’s Collectanea, t. 1. p. 75. Le 
Neve, Fasti, &c. 
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Chatelain, Colgan in MSS. ad 4 Junii. and Borlase, Antiqui- 
ties of CaMiWwall: | 


ST. BREACA, NOW BREAGUE, VIRGIN. - 


She was a disciple of St. Patrick, and coming from Ireland 
into Cornwall, landed at Reyver on the eastern bank of the 
river Hayle, now called Alan, in the hundredth of Penrith, 
and led there a solitary life in great sanctity. She was ho- 
noured there with a church famous for pilgrimages and mi- 
racles. See Borlase, Antiq. of Cornwall, and Leland. 


ST. BURIAN, AN IRISH WOMAN; 


To honour whose relicks, king Athelstan built a college 
within sight of the Scilly rocks, with a church, which en- 
joyed the privilege of a sanctuary. ‘See Borlase, ib. p. 349. 
Leland, tye &e. 


A 


ST. NENOOC, OR NENNOCA, V. 


She served God first 3 in Britain, hier native country, ends is 
said to have gone with St. Germanus of Auxerre into France. 
At least she retired into Armorica, and there became a direc-. 
tress of many holy virgins in the paths of perfect virtue. She 
is said to have died im 467. Many miracles are ascribed to 
her in her legend in the monastery of the Cross of Quimperle — 
in the diocess of Quimper, in Britany. See Pare in MSS. 
and Chatelain ad 4 Junii. 
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JUNE | V. 
a: eee 
ST. BONIFACE, 


ARCHBISHOP OF MENTZ, APOSTLE OF GERMANY, 
AND MARTYR. 


From his life, carefully written by St. Willibald his disciple and first bishop of Ach- 
stat; and again in two books, hy Othlo, a monk of the twelfth age: also from 
his epistles. See Mabillon, t.3. Annal. p. 447. Fleury, t. 9. Ceillier, t. 18. 
“p. 74. Schannat, Historia Fuldensis, Anno 1729. and Serarius, Rerum Mogun -' 
ticarum cum Annotat. et Supplemento a Georgio Christiano Joannis, ob! cases 4 
ad Menum, 1722, 1, 3. a p. 251. ad 370. 


A. D. 755. 


Sr. Bonrrack was born at Crediton or Kirton in Devonshire 
about the year 680, and at his baptism, named Winfrid. 

When he was but five years old, his chief delight was to hear 
holy men converse about God atid heavenly ehiee The edi- 
fying deportment and holy instructions ofcertain pious monks, 
who, being employed in preaching in that country, happened 
to come to his father’s house, gave him a strong desire tode- 
vote himself to God in a religious state; and though he was 
then only a child, the deep impressions which their words 
left upon his heart were never after effaced. His father 
exerted his whole authority to divert him from his inclina- 
tion to a monastic life; till being visited by a dangerous 
sickness, he acknowledged in it the hand of God, chastising 
him for opposing his son’s vocation, which he from that time 
gave him free leave to pursue. Winfrid was educated from 
thirteen years of age in the monastery of Escancester or 
Exeter, under the Holy abbot Wolphard. With the study 
of grammar he joined assiduous devout meditation, and the 
most rigorous observance of monastic discipline, even before 
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he had professed that state; which he embraced before he 
left the aforesaid monastery. After he had spent there some 
years, the reputation of the schools and discipline of the 
monastery of Nutcell,® in the diocess of Winchester, under 
the learnéd abbot Winbert, drew him to that house. He 
made an extraordinary progress in poesy, rhetoric, history, 
and in the knowledge of the scriptures ; and was afterward 
appoiiited by his abbot to teach the same sciences: of which 
duty he acquitted himself with great fruit to others, at the 
same time improving himself in the sciences with that redou- 
bled advantage which maturity of years and judgment, and 
a diligent review of a’ well- digested course of former studies 
give to masters of an elevated genius... At thirty years of age 
hé was promoted to the deder’ of priesthood; and from that 
time was chiefly employed in preaching the word of God to 
the people, and in the care of souls. Such was his reputation, 
that he was intrusted by his superiors with an important 
cémmhission to Brithwald, archbishop of Canterbury ; by 
which means that prelate and the religious king Ina, became 
acquainted with his extraordinary merit: and the bishops of 
the province from that time invited him to their synods, that 
they might be assisted by his learning and advice in their 
deliberations. 

The servant of God, bat aries with zeal for the divine Pe. 
nour and the salvation of souls, never ceased to bewail, night 
and day, the misfortune of those nations which lay benighted 
in the shades of idolatry. In these holy dispositions, after 
having long implored the light and blessing of heaven, he, 
with the dive of his abbot, passed over into Friseland to 
preach thé gospel to the infidels in 716. But for the trial 
of his virtue, a wat breaking out between Charles Martel, 
mayor of the French palace, and Radbod, king of Friseland, 
threw insuperable difficulties in his way. . However, he.ad- 
vanced as far as Utrecht, then the capital city of that country, 
and addressed himself to king Radbod, but without success 5 
and he was obliged to return to his monastery in England. 
Winbert' dying soon after, Winfrid was unanimously chosen 


‘@) This monastery was afterward doetictses by the Dane, and never rebuilt’ 
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abbot. He did all that in his power lay to decline this pro- 
motion, alleging that he was called to the conversion of in-_ 
fidels. Though he was not able then to prevail, he shortly 
after urged the same motive with such success, as to engage 
Daniel, the learned and pious bishop of Winchester, to pro- 
cure that his demission should be accepted, and another no- 
minated abbot in his place. 

After having staid two years in England, he set out for 
Rome in 719, and presented himself to pope Gregory II. 
begging his apostolic blessing, and authority that he might — 
preach “the faith to infidels. "The pope, fixing his eyes upon 
him, asked him if he brought with him commendatory let- 
ters from his diocesan. Hereupon Winfrid delivered into 
his hands letters from the aforesaid bishop Daniel, by which 
he was strongly recommended to his holiness. Gregory 
having read them, and conversed some time with the saint, 
began to treat him with extraordinary marks of kindness and 
esteem, and gave him an ample commission to preach the 
faith to all the infidel nations of Germany. He bestowed 
on him many holy relicks, and dismissed him with his bless- 
ing, and letters of recommendation to all Christian princes 
in his way. The holy missionary lost no time, but taking 
the road of Germany, crossed the Lower Alps, and travelling 
through Bavaria into Thuringia, there began his apostolical 
functions. He not only baptized great numbers of infidels, 
but also brought the Christians he found already established in 
Bavaria, and in the provinces adjoining to France, (especially 
the priests and bishops) to reform many irregularities, and 
to live in a manner agreeable to the precepts of the gospel, 
and to the holy canons of the church ; for the commerce of 
the heathens had almost extinguished in them the sense of 
the pure maxims of their faith. Wainfrid hearing soon after, 
that by the death of Radbod, Charles Martel was become 
master of Friseland, and that a door was. there opened for 
the preaching of the gospel, he hastened thither, and during 
three years joined his labours with St. Willebrord to the 
great increase of the faith; till, understanding that St. Wil- 
lebrord intended to make him ie successor in the episcopal 
charge, he was alarmed, and left that mission. For his ex- 
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cuse he alleged that the pope had enjoined him a commis- 
sion to preach the gospel to the heathens in Germany. From 
Friseland he went into Hesse and part of Saxony; and 
wherever he came, baptized many thousands of idolaters, 
destroyed temples, and built churches. He acquainted pope 
Gregory with this wonderful success, by a letter which he 
sent by one of his fellow-labourers, and, at the same time, 
consulted his holiness upon several difficulties that occurred 
in his ministry. The pope gave glory to God, and con- 
gratulated | him by a letter, in which he commanded him to 
repair to Rome. Winfrid immediately obeyed the order, 
and arrived there in'723. Gr egory required of him a con- 
fession of his faith, as is usual with regard to bishops elect 
before their consecration. He likewise put him several 
questions concerning his missions and converted countries, 
and after afew days, orninda him bishop. Willibald says, that 
on this occasion the pope changed his rugged northern name 
of Winfrid into that of Boniface: but he could only confirm 
that change; for we find by the saint’s letters, that he then. 
bore the name of Boniface, joining with it that of Winfrid. 
The saint took an oath to maintain the purity of faith, and 
the unity of the church; a copy of which, written with his 
own hand, he laid upon the tomb of St. Peter. Pope Gregory 
gave him a book of select. canons of the church, to serve him 
for a rule in his conduct, and by letters, recommended him 
to Charles Martel, and to all bishops and princes: WhEIevr 
he should have occasion to travel. 

The saint returning to his mission in Hesse, continued his 
spiritual conquests, and cut down a tall oak consecrated to 
Jupiter, the timber of which he employed in building a 
chapel in honour of the prince of the apostles. He founded 
many churches, and a monastery at Orfordt. The harvest 
growing daily upon his hands, he procured a new supply of 
labourers from England, whom he stationed in Hesse and — 
Thuringia. In 732, Gregory II. succeeding in the pontifi- 
cate, St. Boniface sent messengers to Rome, to consult him 
upon several difficulties. Gregory shewed these deputies 
great respect, and sent by them a pall for St. Boniface, to 
be used by him only when he celebrated the divine mysteries, 


or consecrated :bishops. He. at the time, constituted him 
archbishop and: primate of all. Germany, with power ta erect 
new bishoprics where he should see it expedient, ‘The saint 
went himself to Rome for the: third time in 738 to visit the 
tombs of the apostles and to confer with his hokbels about 
the, churches. he had founded. The pope received him as 
a living saint, and appointed him legate of the apostolic see 
in.Germany. Boniface, on his return to that country, was 
called into Bavaria by the duke Odilo, to reform several 
abuses. Finding only one bishopric in that country, namely, 
Passaw, he eee nlishedl three others, Saltzburg,® Freising- 


hein, and Ratisbon, which. diyision Re ‘Pope eontrmed am 


(>) The conversion of the Bojarii or 


Bavarians is recorded by the author of. 


the short history of that event, entitled 
Quomodo Boiarii facti sunt Cbristiani, 
written in 85%, published by Canisius, 
(t. 2. Lect. Antiqu.) by Du Chesne, (t. 2. 
Frane. Script.) by Dubravius hishop of 
Olmutz, (in Collect. Scriptor. Hist. Boé- 
mice, p. 15. ) and by Hansiz (Germaniz 
Sacrw, t. 2. p.35.) We have also a his- 
tory of it in the lives of Rupert, St. Vir- 
gilius, and other eminent bishops of 
Saltzburg, published by Canisius, (Ant. 
Lect, t. 3. part. 2. p. 282.) St. Rupert 


or Rodbert, pronounced Robert, was of 


the blood royal of France, and the zea- 
lous and holy bishop of Worms, who, in 


699, preached the faith in Bavaria, and. 


built at Juvavia or Juvava, now Saltz- 


burg, a stately cathedral, an abbey for | 


monks, . and a nunnery called Nonberg, 
in which he appointed Edintruda first 
abbess, a holy virgin whom he sent for 
from his own diocess, and whose name 
seems English. St. Robert, in the de- 
cline of his health, appointed Vitalis 
bishop of Saltzburg, and returning to 
Worms, there died soon after in 718, on 
Easter-day, the twenty-seventh of March. 
Many miracles honoured his tomb. -Aven- 
tinus places the mission of St. Rupert in 
570: Mezgerus in 580, conformably to the 
popular tradition of the church of Saltz- 
burg. ‘But Mabillon, Valois, Hansiz, and 
Pickius produce strong proofs for defer- 
ring it to 696. Bernard Pez, in a letter 


784. 


St. Tennent the martyr, endeayoured th 
confirm the date of Mezgerus; and was 
supported by Palignese the historian of 
Saltzburg,and by Meichelbeck, Hist. Fris- 
ing. t. 2. diss. 1. Hansiz made a solid 
reply, Respons ad epistolam Pezii, p. 7. 
and is followed ‘by the most judicious 
critics. 
This see of Saltzburg had been lon 
vacant, when St. Boniface ordained one 


John bishop. thereof in 739. -St. Virgi- 


lius an Irishman. , coming through France, 
brought from king Pepin recommenda- 
tory Jetters to Odilo duke of Bayaria, and 
was by his means made bishop of Saltz- 
burg in 746, according.to Pagi, or rather 


in 766. He planted | the faith in Carin- 


thia, and appointed Modestus first bishop 
of that country. St. Virgilius died in 
Hansiz shews against Pagi, that 
there.were not two in Germany of this 
name, and that this Virgilius is the same 


whose opinion about the Antipodes Saint 


Boniface mistook as if he had taught 
another sun and moon, and another race 
of men who descended not from Adam; 
aud were not redeemed by Christ ; which 
would have, been heresy. (Ger. Sac. t. 2, 
p. 84.) ‘Thus we understand in what 
sense St. Boniface is said to have estab- 
lished or restored the bishopric of Salta- 
burg. That city rose from the ruins of 
Juvava, which was destroyed. by Attila. 
In honour of St. Rupert, the archiepis- 
copal see was afterward transferred thi- 
ther from Lorch, or Laureacum, the 


prefixed to his edition. of the Acts of ° ancient capital of Noricum. 
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739. The holy primate soon after established three new 
bishoprics, at Erford for Thuringia, at Baraburg for Hesse, 
since translated to Paderborn, and at Wurtzbourgh for Fran- 
conia: he added a fourth at Achstat in the palatinate of Ba- 
VATIA. 5. i shies i} 

Gregory III.dying in November 741, his successor Zachary, 
upon application made to him by St. Boniface, again con- 
firmed all he had done in settling the church of Germany. 
At that time happened a memorable revolution in France, 
in which that crown was transferred into a new family, fruit- 
ful in great princes and valiant heroes. Charles Martel, 
mayor of the palace, having governed France twenty-six 
years with great valour and prudence, having conquered 
Burgundy.and Aquitain, humbled the Saxons, and often de-_ 
feated the Saracens who made formidable invasions from 
their late settlements in Spain, died in 741, being fifty or 
fifty-five years old. Since the dignity of mayor of the palace 
was become hereditary, the title of duke and prinee.of France 
had been added to it. By the death of Charles, his eldest © 
son Carloman became mayor and prince of Austrasia, or 
Lorrain, and that part of Germany which was then ‘subject 
to France. He subdued Odilo and Thierry, the former 
duke of Bavaria, and the latter of Saxony, and made them » 
tributary; but it was his chief aim to consult by peace the | 
happiness of his people, to protect religion, and to cultivate © 
the useful arts. He bent his whole authority to-second the . 
zeal of our saint in all his undertakings. ‘Two. impostors 
were stirred up by the devil to disturb the infant church of ~ 
Germany. The one, Adalbert a Frenchman, pretended to — 
know the secrets of:hearts, gave‘his own hair and the parings 
of his nails as. relicks, :and wrote his own life filled with ab- 
surd pretended miracles, enthusiasm, and pride. The other 
called:Clement..a ‘Scotsman, ‘rejected the canons or the ec- 
clesiasticdl laws, taught that Christ in his descent into hell 
delivered:all the:souls of the damned: ‘he also held hetero- 
dox ‘opinions concerning predestination. St. Boniface, in a 
council incGermany, condemned them both in 742; Carlo- 
man caused them to be confined in close prison, and. the 
sentence of our saint and his council was afterward confirmed 


o~ 
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by the pope in a synod at Rome in 745. St. Boniface held 
another council in 743 at Leptines, now Lessines, a palace 
of the kings of Austrasia, near Ath in the diocess of Cam- 
bray. Prince Carloman finding him a man full of the science 
of the saints, and of the spirit 4 God, listened to his advice 
in all things relating to the salvation of his soul. By the 
saint’s pious dincatanes: his heart was daily more and more 
inflamed with divine love, till despising the world in the 
height of its glory, he recommended his estates and his son 
Drogo to Pepin the Short his younger brother, and disen- 
gaged himself from all the ties of the world. He then went 
to Rome with a splendid retinue, and having visited the 
tombs of the apostles and other holy places of that city, and 
dismissed his attendants, he received from the hands of 
pope Zachary the monastic habit, and retiring to mount 
Soracte, built there a monastery called St. Sylvester’s. The 
neighbourhood of Rome drew thither so many visitants, 
especially among the French lords who lived im that city, 
that to avoid this distraction, by the advice of the pope 
he withdrew to mount Cassino, where he lived several 
years with great fervour and humility, as the author of the 
Chronicle of mount Cassino, Fginhard in his annals, and 
other historians of that age testify. He chose and discharged 
with great cheerfulness the meanest offices, often served in 
the kitchen, kept the sheep of the monastery, and worked 
like a day-labourer in the garden. In this he had before his 
eyes the example of many English-Saxon kings who had 
done the same. Ceolwulph king of the Northumbers, to — 

whom Bede dedicated his history, was the eighthamong them _ 
who had then exchanged his regal crown for the cowl of a 
monk, taking the habit at Lindisfarne in 737, as Hoveden, 
Simeon of Durham, and Matthew of Westminster relate. 

In the same. year, Frisisgithe queen of the West-Saxons 
going to Rome, there took the religious veil. Carloman was 
doubtless encouraged by these heroic examples. Being 
sent into France for certain affairs of his Order, he died ho- 
lily at Vienne in 755. His brother Pepin the Short, became | 


()-Cone, t. 6. p. 14, 15, and St, Bonif. ep. 138. 
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mayor of the palace for the whole kingdom, till in 752 he 
was chosen king by the unanimous consent of the whole 
nation, when he removal of Childeric II. put an end to the 
Merovingian line of kings. St. Boniface,as appears by 
his hebher’ and various be eri Wee, was timorous in: deci- 
sions, nor did he appear as an actor im this delicate affair. 
Pope Zachary, as Eginhard, Otto, and others relate, upon 
the application of the states of the realm, answered, that it 
-was better he should be king, in whom the whole supreme 


power and authority were lodged,“ and in this decision all 


(©) The Merovingian race, so called 
from king Meroveus, in whom the French 
crown was first made hereditary, filled 
the throne three hundred and thirty: five 
years, under twenty-two successive reigns 
of kings in Paris. The Carlovingian line, 
so called from Charles Martel, possessed 
the crown during fourteen reigns, and 
terminated in Lewis V. in 987, who died 
without issue, he nobility passing by 
his uncle Charles duke of Lorrain, chose 
Hugh Capet, son of Hugh the Great, the 
powerful count of Paris, who defeated 
Charles, and imprisoned him for life. 
The Capetian race of French kings reigns 
to this day, but was sub-divided into two 
younger branches; the Valesian which 
begun in Philip VI. of Valois in 1328 ; 
and that of Bourbon which was called to 
the throne in Henry IV. in 1587, and was 
descended from Robert, fourth son of 
St. Lewis count of Clermont, who marry- 
ing Beatrix of Bourbon, his posterity took 
that title. 

-@ The kings of France of the first 


race, from Clovis 1. son of Dagobert I. 


in 643, to Childeric III. in 752, during 
ten reigns successively through a whole 
century, had given themselves up’ to an 
inactive life, and ‘were sunk in indolence, 
never concerning themselves with the 
state, in which the! ‘supreme authority was 
entrusted to the mayor of the palace: and 
this magistracywas often the cause of wars, 
and became at length hereditary. Thus, 
thekings were merely titular. This form 
of government was a source of continual 


factions, and other disorders, very preju- 


dicial to the public weal. The crown, in 
all the barbarous nations which came 


Vor. VI. 


from the North, was originally elective; 
as Robertson shews in his learned preli- 


‘tminary discourse to’ his history of Scot- 


land; but among the French and most 
others it soon beeame hereditary. The 
constitution of the French government 
being become inconsistent with itself, on 
this eccasion, it was judged necessary to 
restore the original form, and for this 
purpose to transfer the crown upon him 
whom the laws of the State had already 
vested with the whole regal. power and 
authority. Childeric III., surnamed the 
Stupid): having been titular king: nine 
years, was shaved a monk at Sithiu or 
St. Bertin’s in 752, and died there in 
755. On the answers of the two popes 
Zachary and Stephen Ii. see Eginhard, 
(in Vita Caroli M.) Otto, hishop of Fri- 
singen, (in Chron.) Anuales Loiseliani, 
Fuldenses et Bertiniani: Lambertus Schaf- 
naburgensis, Ado, &c. Also Natalis Alex- 
ander (Sec. 8. diss. 2, p.485.) ‘Spelman_ 
(in Glossar.) F. Daniel, t. 1. Mezeray ; 
Dom Maur, Chronologie Univ. &c.  Af- 
terward Pepin professed himself penitent, 
and begged absolution of pope Stephen 
Ill. if in this transaction he had sinned 
by secret ambition, or otherwise. See 
Mem. de 1l’Acad.'t. 6. and Abreg? Chro- 
nol. de histoire de France, par M. He- 
nault, 

How difficult soever it may be to excuse 
Pepin from taking ambitious steps to pre- 
pare the way for this revolution as F. 
Longueval takes notice, (Hist. de I’ Eglise 
de Frainee, t.4. 1. 12. p. 352.) the ease is 
very different as to the persons who only 
acquiesced in an unanimous resolution 
taken by those who were best acquainted, 
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parties peaceably acquiesced; judging that the state could 
not have two kings at the same time. AlJl writers conspire 
in giving the highest commendations to the princely virtues 
of Pepin, whose zeal for religion, and love of the church 
and of holy men could only be rivalled by his consummate 
experience, wisdom, and valour, by which he laid the foun- 
dation of that high pitch of power and glory to which his son 
carried the French empire. The new king, desiring to be 
crowned by the most holy prelate in his dominions, insisted 
upon the ceremony being performed by St. Boniface. This 
was done at Soissons, where our saint presided in a synod of 
bishops, and all the states of the French kingdom assisted at 
the coronation. St. Boniface, in his first council in Germany, 
is styled legate of St. Peter. From the councils of Les- 
sines and Soissons, he appears to have been legate of the 
apostolic see in France no less than in Germany. In 746, 
he intreated pope Zachary to send a bishop legate into 
France, that he might be eased of that burthen. The pope 
refused to grant this request; but allowed him by a sin- 
gular privilege, to choose whom he thought best qualified to 
be his successor in Germany after his death. The saint had 
been some years archbishop of Germany before he fixed his 
metropolitan see in any particular city. Cologne was at first 
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with right and law in a succession, which 
till then seemed only hereditary Sunder 
certain restrictions, as frequent examples 
in the French, English, and other new 
kingdoms, of the same original, from the 
northern transmigrations, shew. Pope 
Zachary'’s answer is said to-have been, 
“ Melius esse illum vocari regem, apud 
quem summa potestas consisteret.” (An- 
nales Bertiniani ad an. 749. Eginhard, 
&e.) See Spelman in Glossar. The cir- 
cumstances of the dethroning of Childe- 
ric, and of Pepin’s election, are related so 
differently, and the true history is so ob- 
scure, that it is, easy for every writer to 
give it his own gloss. Eckhard (Comment, 
de rebus Francie Orientalis et Episeopa- 
tusWirceburgensis, t. 2. Wirceburgi,1729) 
shews that St. Boniface had no share in 
this revolution nor even was pleased with 
it. Otherwise, he would rather have been 


sent on the embassy to pope Zachary 
than Burchard, bishop of Wurtzburg, and 
Fulrad, abbot of St. Denys. Nor would 
the authors of St. Boniface’s life have 
passed over such an occurrence under 
Pepin’s successors, or the saint been silent 
in his writings. Mabillon and Pagi place 
this revolution in 751; but Von Eckhard, 
more probably, in 752, in which the chro- 
nicle of Fontanelle (apud Du Chesne, 
t. 3. p. 386.) mentions the retreat of 
Theoderic, son of Childeric, who was sent 
at the same time to the abbey of Fonta- 
nelle in Normandy. That the election of 
Pepin was unanimous, and a transaction 
of the whole nation, and ofall the powers 
that could be consulted in it, is proved in 
note 43 on Serarius Rerum Mogunticar, 

by Georgius Christianus Joannis. guid 

1723. p. 332." 
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judged the most proper, it being then the metropolis ; but 
Gervilio, the bishop of Mentz, having been deposed in a 
council, that city was pitched upon in 745. Pope Zachary 
subjected to this new metropolitan church the bishoprics of 
Tongres, Cologne, Worms, Spire, Utrecht; also all those 
which St. Boniface had erected, and those which before were 
subject to the see of Worms, namely, Strasburg, Ausburgh, 
Constance, and Coire. Thus was Mentz made the metropo- 
litan church of all Germany; for Triers was then comprised 
in Franee. Shortly after Cologne, and in process of time 
many other churches were raised to the dignity of archbi- 
shoprics, though in honour of St. Boniface, Mentz has always 
retained the primacy. 

To assist him in planting the spirit of meekness and Chris- 
tian piety in a fieree and uncivilized nation, St. Boniface in- 
vited over from England many holy men and religious wo- 
men.’ Among these were St. Wigbert, St. Burchard bishop 
of Wurtzbourg, St. Willibald bishop of Eichstad, and Saint 
Lullus: and among the holy virgins, were St. Lioba our 
saint’s cousin, St. Thecla, St. Walburge, Bertigita, and Con- 
truda, to whom he committed the direction of several nun- 
neries which he erected in Thurimgia, Bavaria, and other 
places. In 746 he laid the foundation of the great abbey of 
Fald or Fulden, which continued long the most renowned 
seminary of piety and learning in all that part of the world. 
The abbot is "now a prince of the empire, lord of a very ex- 
tensive territory, and is styled primate of all the abbots in. 
Germany, and chancellor to the empress. St. Boniface had 
several years before founded a monastery at Fridislar in ho- 
nour of St. Peter; another at Hamenburgh in honour of 
St. Michael; and one at Ordorfe in honour of the same arch- 
angel, im all which, the monks gained their livelihood by the 
labour of their hands. The pastoral care of so many churches 
did not hinder this holy man from extending his zeal to re- 
mote countries, especially to that which gave him birth. 
Ethelbald king of Mercia, was a lover of justice, and liberal ~ 
to the poor; but sullied these virtues by abominable lusts, 
abstaining from matrimony that he might wallow in filthy 
imcontinency; and his scandalous example was imitated by 


» 
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many of his courtiers. St. Boniface, touched to the quick at 
the news of such scandals, in 745 wrote to this prince a 
strong remonstrance and exhortation to penance, putting 
him in mind how base it was for him to be the slave of lust 
to the injury of God, by whose benefit he ruled so great a 
nation ; and how heinous a crime it was to set such an ex- 
ample to his subjects. He tells him, that chastity is so 
highly prized among the Pagan inhabitants of old Saxony, 
that if a married woman was convicted of adultery, or a virgin 
of fornication, she was strangled, and her body burnt ; and 
he who had dishonoured her was hanged over her grave; or 
she was scourged on her back by women, and stabbed with 
knives, first in one village, then in the next, and so round the 
country, till she expired under her torments. ‘‘ If Gentiles, 
‘who know not God,” says the saint, “‘ have so great a zeal 
‘for chastity, what ought to be your sentiments who are a 
‘¢ Christian and a king ?’”’» He puts him in mind of the un- 
happy end of his predecessor, Coelred, and of Osred king 
of the Northumbrians, both addicted to this shameful vice, | 
and both snatched away by sudden death in the midst of their 
evil courses. From the gift of Croiland, mentioned by Ingul- 
phus, and from the laws of this king in favour of the church, 
and of the abbey of Ripendune, Natalis, Alexander and some 
others, think he became a sincere penitent. He was slain 
soon after, in 755, by Beornred a rebel who capes his 
throne. 


rR 


() Parce ergo anime tue, fili charis- 
sime, parce multitudini populi, tuo pere- 
untis exemplo, de quorum animabus red- 
dittrus esrationem. St. Bonifac. ep. 19. 
p. 76. et apud Gulielm. Malmesb. Ki de 
Gestis Angl. Regum, 

(f) A collection of St. Boniface’ slettite 
was published by Serrarius in 1605; but 
out of the hundred and fifty-two of whieh 
it consists, only thirty-nine were writ by 
the saint, the rest being letters addressed 
to him by popes, princes, bishops, and 
others, " By his epistles it appears, that 
in all his designs and actions he had no- 


thing in view but piety and the service of ' 


God. Dom Martenne and Dom Durand 
have given us a great number of other 


curious letters of St. Boniface, (Thesaur. 
Anecdot. t.9.) also nineteen homilies. Im 
the fourth, St. Boniface, speaking of the 
necessity of confession, says: “If we 
¢ ", Should conceal our sins God will disco- 
* ver them publicly in spite of us. And 
“it is better to confessthem to one man 
“than to be publicly exposed, and co- 
“, vered with confusion for them in the 
sight of all the inhabitants of heaven, 
“earth, and hell.” (Hom, 4. p. 195.) 
We have in D’Acheri’s Spicilegium, t. 9. 
a collection of canons drawn up by Saint 
Boniface for the direction of the clergy : 
also his sermon On the Baptismal Re- 
nunciation, published in Thesaurus Anec- 
dotorum noyissimus, auctore D. Bern. 
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St. Boniface wrote a circular letter to all the bishops, 
priests, deacons, canons, monks, nuns, and all the people of 
England, conjuring them earnestly to join in holy prayer, . 
to beg of God, who desires that all may be saved, that he 
Wonka vouchsafe, in his infinite mercy, to shower down his 
blessing upon the labours of all those who are employed in 
endeavouring to bring souls to his saving knowledge and 
holy love. He often desired books to be sent him from Eng- 
land, especially the works of Bede, whom he calls a lamp 
of the church.” He intreated the abbess Edburge®) to 
send him the epistles of St. Peter written in letters of gold, 
to inspire carnal men with the greater respect, and to satisfy 
his devotion to that apostle, whom he calls the patron of his 
mission. Writing to the abbot Aldherius,“ he begs. that 
he would cause the sacrifice of the mass to be offered for the 
souls of those missionaries who were lately deceased. In 
several other epistles he mentions the mutual contract of 
charity between the missionaries abroad and the priests and 
monks in England, that they should reciprocally pray for 
their deceased brethren. In a letter toanun, he mentions 
how much he had to suffer in his mission from the Pagans, 
from false Christians, and even from ecclesiastics of de- 
bauched morals. Yet the ardour of his charity made him 
continually to thirst after greater sufferings, and especially 
after the honour of laying down his life for the love of him 
who died for us. In a letter to Cuthbert, archbishop of Can- 
terbury, treating of the duties of pastors, he says, ‘‘ Let 
‘* us fight for the Lord in these days of bitterness and afflic-_ 
‘tion. If this be the will of God, let us die for the holy 
‘Jaws of our fathers, that we mHey, arrive with them at the 


© Ep. 9. p.73.--@) Ep. 28.—“ Ep. 


Pez, Bened. abbate Mellicensi, Augustz 
Vindelicorum. An. 1729. t. 3. parte 2. 
Col.3. The style of this saint’s writings 
is clear, grave, and simple. »He every 
where in them breathes an apostolical 
spirit, and his thoughts are just and solid. 
The saint’s letters are all written in La- 
tin, though as Verstegan our most learned 
antiquarian takes notice, the language 


26.—() Ep. 16. p. 75.—() Ep. 105. | 


of the English Saxons, and of most parts 
of Germany, was then so nearly the same, 
that these missionaries seem not to have 
stood in need of interpreters. St. Boni- 
face held at least eight councils in Ba- 
varia, Thuringia,Austrasia, and Neustria ; 
on which see Concilia Germaniz, edita a 
D. Joan. Fred. Schannat et P. Jos. Hart- 
zeim, S.J. T. 1. See. 8. Colonize. 1759. 
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‘* eternal inheritance. Let us not be dumb dogs, sleeping 
‘< centinels, hirelings that fly at the sight of the wolf: but 
‘“‘ watchful and diligent pastors ; preaching to the great and 
‘¢ small, to the rich and poor, to every age and condition, 
‘* being instant in season and out of season.’’ St. Boniface, 
in his homilies, most frequently inculcates the obligation 
and sanctity of the baptismal vows. | 
This apostle of so many nations thought he had yet done 
nothing, so long as he had not spilt his blood for Christ, and 
earnestly desired to attain to that happiness. Making use 
of the privilege which pope Zachary had granted him of — 
choosing his successor, he consecrated St. Lullus, an Eng- 
lishman, formerly monk of Malmesbury, archbishop of 
Mentz, in 754, leaving him to finish the churches which he 
had begun in Thuringia, and that of Fuld, and conjuring 
him to apply himself strenuously to the conversion of the 
remaining idolaters. He wrote a letter to Fulrad® abbot 
-of St. Denys, begging him to make this choice of St. Lullus 
agreeable to king Pepin, and as his infirmities admonished 
him that he had not long to remain in this world, he con- 


8) Pope Stephen II. was at that time 
.come into France in 753, to implore the 
protection of king Pepin against Aistul- 
phus king of the Lombards, who threa- 
tened Rome itself. Pepin received him 
at Pont-yon, a royal palace near Langres, 
with the greatest marks of honour, met 
him three miles from his castle, prostra- 
ted before him, and without suffering 
him to alight, attended him. on foot. 
The pope passed the winter in the mo- 
mastery of St. Denys, where he fell so 
dangerously sick, that he was given over 
by the physicians ; but was miraculously 
cured in the manner following. After 
prayers for his health, whilst he was alone 
in the church belonging to that monas- 


tery, he was favoured witha vision of' 


SS.'Peter, Paul, and Dionysius. This last 
told him he was restored to his health, 
and that he should return prosperously 
to his see, and bade him consecrate in 
that church an altar to God in memory 
of the two apostles whom he there saw 
present. “I arose,” says the pope, “‘ and 


** finding myself perfectly restored to my 
oe “ health and strength, was for consecrat- 

‘ing the altar that moment. But they 
ff “, that attended me thought I raved, and 

* would not suffer me to do it, till I had 

** related to them, and likewise to the 
“* king what had happened.” ‘his the 
pope attested in a letter still extant. 
(Cone. t.{6. p. 1648, et apud Hilduin. 
in Areopageticis. See Anastasius, p. 1628. 
Mabillon, t. 4. Act. Ord. S. Bened. p. 
304. Nat. Alex. Sec. viii, Art. 6.) He 
granted many privileges to the abbey, 
and consecrated the altar, and left on it 
the pall which“he then wore to perpe- 
tuate the memory of his miraculous re- 
covery. It is there shewn to this day. 
This pope is highly commended for his 
piety and great alms-deeds, and cammot 
be suspected of a forgery. He is bysome 
called Stephen III. because one of the 
same name was elected before him, but 
did not live to receive episcopal conse- 
cration, 
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jured that prince to take into his favour and protection his 
disciples who were almost all strangers, either priests dis- 
persed in many places for the service of the church, or monks 
assembled in his little monastery, where they were employed 
in instructing children. He says, that the priests lived on 
the frontiers of the Pagans, very poor and destitute, and that 
they were able to get their bread but not clothing, unless 
they were pee ‘Pepin granted his request and pope 
Stephen II. confirmed his nomination of Lullus, and his re- 
signation of the see of Mentz, in order that he might go and 
preach the gospel to those nations which still remained un- 
converted. 
The saint looking upon whinisele as devoted to labour in the 
conversion of infidels, and being at liberty to follow the call 
‘of heaven, would not allow himself any repose, so long as he 
saw souls perishing in the shades of darkness, and his ex- 
treme desire of martyrdom seemed to give him a foresight 
of his approaching death. Having therefore settled his 
church and put all things in the best order possible, he set 
out with certain zealous companions to preach to the sa- 
vage infidel inhabitants of the northern parts of East-Fries- 
land. Having converted and baptized some thousands among 
them, he appointed the eve of Whitsunday to administer to . 
the Neophytes the sacrament of confirmation in the open 
fields in the plains of Dockum, near the banks of the little 
rivulet Bordne. He pitched there a tent, and was waiting 
in prayer the arrival of the new converts, when, behold, in- 
stead of friends, a band of enraged infidels appeared on the 
plain all in arms, and coming up, rushed into his tent. The 
servants that were with the holy {martyr were for defending 
his life by fighting ; but he would not suffer it, declaring that 
the day he had long waited for was come, which was to bring 
him to the eternal joys of the Lord. He encouraged the rest 
to meet, with cheerfulness and constancy, a death which was 
to them the gate of everlasting life. While he was thus 
employed, the Pagans attacked them sword in hand, and 
put them all to death. St. Boniface suffered in the seventy- 
fifth year of his age, on the-fifth of June, in the year of 
Christ 755. With him were martyred fifty-two companions, 
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of ‘whom the, principal persons’ were Eoban bishop, Win- 
trung, Walter, and Adelhere priests; ; Hamund, Strichald, 

and Bosa deacons; Waccar, Gunderhar, Williker, and Ha- 
dulph monks: the rest were laymen. . The barbarians ex- 
pected to have a great booty of gold and silver in the bag- 
gage of the holy Nene ate but, gpa nothing in their, trunks 
but relicks and books, which they scattered about the fields, 
or hid in ditches and marshes. Some of these things were 
afterward found, and of them three books are still preserved 
in the monastery of Fuld, or Fulden: namely, a book of 
the gospels writ in St. Boniface’s own hand; a copy of a 
harmony or canons of the New Testament, and a third book | 
which is stained with the martyr’s blood, and contains the 
letter of St. Leo to Theodorus bishop of Frejus, and the dis- 
course of St. Ambrose on the Holy Ghost, with his treatise, 
De bono mortis; or, On the advantage of death. The body 
of St. Boniface was first carried to Utrecht, thence to Mentz, 

and lastly to Fuld, where it was deposited by St. Lullus, as 
the saint himself had desired.” It is to this day regarded as 
the greatest treasure of that monastery. The continuators 
of Bollandus have given us, under the title of Analecta Bo- 
nifaciana, a long history of an incredible number of miracles 
down to this present time, which have been wrought by God 
at the relicks, and through the intercession of St. Boniface. 


He who sincerely loves God, rejoices with this martyr to 
sacrifice to his honour his life, and whatever he has received 
of his bounty. With his whole strength he consecrates all 
his faculties eternally to the glorious and holy functions of 
divine love. He prays and labours, without intermission, 
that God alone may reign in his own soul, and ardently de- 
sires, that all tongues may never cease to sound forth his 
praises, and that all cr eatures may have but one heart, always 
to be employed with the angels and blessed spirits, in doing 
his will, in loving him, and in glorifying his ador able 1 name. 


(1). "Phe history of the dedication of name occurs in the calendars on the 
the church of Fulda, and of the transla- | seventeenth of December, is extant, very 
tion of the relicks of St. Boniface, with | well written by Candidus, an eye witness, 
the life of St. ‘Eigil the abbot who suc- and monk of that house, 
ceéded St. Sturmius in 818, and whose . 
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There is no danger to which such a one would noi with joy 
expose himself; nothing so difficult that he would not un- 
dertake, that one soul aiehe be converted to God. He 
would rejoice to lay down his life a thousand. times, were it 
possible, to hinder one offence against the divine Majesty. 
Baronius” pathetically exhorts the Germans to consider 
what men their apostles were, and what were the maxims 
of the gospel they received from them; for with these their 
holy pastors and teachers, who will sit with the supreme 
judge at the last day, they will be confronted and judged 
en them. 


ST. DOROTHEUS OF TYRE, M. 


He was a priest, some say bishop of Tyre in Phenicia, 
and suffered much for the faith under Dioclesian, as the 
ancient, Martyrologies testify. He is said to have survived 
his torments, and to have reached the times of Julian the 
apostate. 

St. Theophanes, Anastasius the librarian, and the modern 
Greeks tell us, that he completed his martyrdom at Odys- 
sopolis in Thrace. Another Dorotheus, a martyr, cham- 
berlain of Dioclesian, is mentioned by Eusebius,“ and ho- 
noured with St. Gorgonius; see the ninth of September. 
“ 'The same historian speaks of a third Dorotheus, a priest of 
Antioch in the same age, a most holy man, and perfectly 
skilled in the scriptures and in the Hebrew tongue.®) 


ST. DOROTHEUS, ABBOT, 


He was surnamed the Theban, because a native of Thebes 
in BeyPt. _ He retired first into a monastery, but after hav- 


(7) Baron. ad Ann. 723. n. 16. et ad Ann. 775. n. 30. t.9.— L. 8. ‘Hist. c. 1. chia 
) Jb, 1. 7. ¢. 32. et Nicephor. Calist. 1. 6. ¢. 35. 


@) The Synopsis of the lives of the ; was a fruitful source to Nicephorus Ca- 
- prophets, apostles, and disciples, which | lixtus, a credulous and injudicious Greek, 
bears the name of Dorotheus of Tyre, is | compiler of ecclesiastical history in the 
the work of a modern Greek of no ac- | fourteenth century. See Bellarmin le 
count, stuffed with fables, of which it igh “aero i &e. 
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ing learned for some time the exercises of an ascetic life 
under the most experienced masters, he shut himself up in 
a cavern in a wilderness nine miles from Alexandria, on the 
road to Nitria. Here he lived in most austere abstinence — 
and labour. During the greatest part of the day, even in 
the most scorching heat of the sun, he picked up and carried 
stones, and built cells for other hermits: at night he made 
cords and baskets of palm-tree leaves, by which he earned 
six ounces of bread a day, with a handful of herbs, which 
was his whole subsistence. His watchings were incredible; 
nor would he allow himself any indulgence in his old age. 
When his disciples intreated him to afford a little more rest 
to his enfeebled body, his answer was: ‘* This enemy would 
<¢ destroy me; therefore I am resolved to be beforehand 
«¢ with it, and keep it in subjection.”’ It happened that his 
disciple, Palladius, spying an aspic in the well, durst not 
drink of the water. But the holy abbot making the sign of 
the cross upon the cup, drank, and said; ** In the presence 
“¢ of the cross of Christ, the devil loseth his power.” "This 
Palladius upon his coming into the wilderness, chose St. Do- 
rotheus, who had then lived an anchoret in the same austere 
manner sixty years, for his first master. The saint died 
towards the end of the fourth century, and is honoured in 
the Greek Menza. 

Palladius gives us the foregoing account of his life in the 
second chapter of the Lausiac history; and Sozomen, I. 6. 
c..29. He mentions another Dorotheus, who also lived in 
the fourth age, and was the spiritual director of a monastery 
of three hundred nuns, Ibid. c. 86.© And a third, an 
eminent anchoret at the same time near Antinois, c. 97. 
Another Dorotheus, surnamed the Archimandrite, whom 
many have confounded with the Theban, flourished two 


(@) These Dorotheus’s were superiors 
of ‘hermits who lived in separate cells; 
consequently neither could be the Doro- 
theus who wrote twenty-four doctrines 
or discourses extant, who speaks of the 
office of a cellerer, (Doctr. 18.) and in 
- other passages discovers himself to have 
been an abbot of Cenobites who lived 
together in a monastery. We have also 


eight letters of spiritual advice addressed 
to monks, by the same hand: ih the 
last of which, mention is made of the 
tyranny of the Saracens, who date their 
Hegira, or commencement under Maho- 
met in 622, and who conquered Damas- 
cus and Pheenicia in 635, and Palestine 
two years after. 
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hundred years later near Gaza, was author of twenty-four 
Ascetic Doctrines, and in his monastery lived St. Dositheus. 


ST. ILLIDIUS, 


B.C. 


Illidius, called in French Allyre,; was the fourth bishop of 


Clermont in Auvergne from St. Austremonius, and flou- 


rished in the fourth century. 


(6) In the life of St. Dositheus it is re- 
lated that Dorotheus the Archimandrite 
retired to the monastery of abbot Seridus 
near Gaza, and found there two excel- 
lent old men, Barsanuphius and abbot 
John the prophet. From Evagrius, I. 4, 
ec. 33. it is clear that St. Barsanuphius, 
an Egyptian, was born in the close of 
the fifth century, came to this monastery 
near Gaza, and there shut himself up in 
a cell in 540, and had lived a recluse 
above fifty years, famous for many mira- 
eles, when Evagrius wrote his history in 


594, in the twelfth year of Tiberius. | 


Dorotheus made his profession in this 
heuse when Barsanuphius was an old 
man; consequently he flourished in the 
declension of the sixth century. A Stu- 


dite monk, author of a preface to his: 


- Doctrines, assures us, that he zealously 


‘opposed the heresy of Severus the Euty-. 


chian, which was espoused by another 
Dorotheus and a Barsanuphius very dif- 
ferent from the saint above-meiitioned ; 
aud he exceedingly extols this St. Doro- 
theus’s spirit of prayer, humility, meek- 
ness, and self-denial, which also appears 
from his works, and the life of St. Dosi- 
theus, from which F. Janning has col- 


lected his most instructive and edifying” 
methods of forming his disciples to obe- 


dience, humility, prayer and every per- 


fect virtue. (Junii, t. 1. p. 597.) St. Do- 
rotheus has gathered together in his| 


doctrines or Ascetic Discourses, excellent 


precepts and maxims of an interior life, . 


gleaned from the instructions of the 
most experienced directors among the 
ancient hermits. Abbot John de Kance, 
the reformer of La Trappe, judged this 
work so profitable, that he translated it 
into French for the use of his monks, 


self-denial, 


His great sanctity is extolled 


prefixing a life of the author compiled 
from several circumstances mentioned in 
the book itself. This Dorotheus informs 
us, that in his childhood he had such an 
aversion to learning, that he took up his 
book with as great repugnance as if it 
had been a serpent; but having over- 
come this obstacle by application, his 
passion for reading became so strong, 
that the pleasure he found in reading 
made him often forget to eat, drink, and 
sleep. (Doctr. 10.) At his meals, he 
kept a book open by him to cast his eye 


on it, whilst he ate; and he had one on 


his pillow in the night, in which he often 
read till midnight, and again as often as 
heawaked. Having afterward renounced 
the world, he became a disciple of John, 
the famous monk of Palestine, who was 
surnamed the Prophet, and lived some 
time in the monastery of the abbot Seri- 
dus, but afterward governed a great mo- 
nastery between Gaza and Majuma. He 
intermingles instructive examples with 
his precepts, and principally inculcates 
humility, meekness, obedi- 
ence and assiduous prayer. » 

F, Stilting adds the life of his third 
abbot of the same name, called the 


Younger, who flourished in the eleventh 


century in Pontus near the Euxine sea. 
He takes notice that he could not find 
the name of any of these three abbots 
called Dorotheus in any public calendar ; 
though he doubts not but they were ho- 
noured among the saints in some of the 
Oriental provinces ; for all writers honour 
them with that title. See P. Janningi 
Dissertatio de tribus SS. Dorotheis pree- 
ter S. Dorotheum, Ep. et Mart. &e. t. 1. 


Junii, p. 591. 
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by St. Gregory of Tours. He died about the year 385, on 
the fifth of June, on which his festival is kept in his diocess 
and titular abbey, though his name occurs in the Roman 
Martyrology on the seventh of July. His relicks are kept 
with singular veneration in the ancient Benedictin abbey in 
the suburb of Clermont,® which bears his name, is of the 
congregation of St. Maur, and enjoys the privilege of having 
a regular abbot. See St. Gregory of Tours, |. 1. ec. 40. 
Branche, Vies des SS. d’Auvergne, 1. 2. Savaron, Origin. 
Clarom. &c. 


JUNE VI. 
peaks EEE 


ST. NORBERT, C. 
ARCHBISHOP OF MAGDEBOURG, 
FOUNDER OF THE PREMONSTRATENSIAN ORDER. 


From his life, faithfully written by Hugh his first disciple and successor in the go- 
vernment of his Order, abridged by Helyot, Hist. des Ordres Relig. t. 2. p. 164. 
Fleury, Papebroke, t. 1. Junii. p. 808. and several works of F. Charles-Lewis 
Hugo, abbot of Etival in Lorrain, of this Order, and bishop of Ptolemais, in par- 
tibus Infidelium, who died at Etival in 1739. See especially his life of St. Nor- 
bert with curious notes in 4to. printed at Luxembourg, 1704. ‘His letters to the 
abbe de Lorkot, in defence of this life, at Nancy, 1705, and his Annales Ordinis 
Bremonstratensis, in fol. t. 2. at pene he . 


A. D. 1134. 


Sr. Norsert was born at Santen in the dutchy of Cleves in 
1080. His father Heribert count of Gennep, was related to 


@) Only seven Benedictin abbeys of | tin’s at Seez, St. Austin’s at Limoges, 
the Congregation of St. Maur are allowed | and St. Allyre’s at Clermont. These 
to have regular abbots, viz. St. Maur or | abbots jare elective and triennial. The 
Glanfeuil in Anjou, Chezal Benoit in | other abbeys of this Congregation are in 
the diocess of Bourges, St. Sulpicius’s at | the hands of commendatory abbots, and 
Bourges, St. Vincent’s at Mans, St. Mar- ! are governed by claustral priors. =~ 
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to the emperor, and his mother derived her pedigree from 
the house of Lorrain. The rank which his birth gave him 
was rendered more illustrious by the excellent qualifications 
of his mind and body. His application to his studies was 
equal to the quickness of his parts, and he went through his 
academical exercises with extraordinary applause. But being 
at first blinded by the flattery of the world, he suffered Pre 
self to be carried away by its pleasures and «pastimes, and 
had no higher thoughts than how he might live in honour 
and at his ease. Heeven received the ecclesiastical tonsure 
with a worldly spirit; and though he was instituted to a ca- 
nonry at Santen, and ordained subdeacon, he neither changed 
his spirit nor his conduct. Being naturally inclined to mirth 
and gaiety, he was the soul of all parties of pleasure, and by 
living in a circle of diversions, he drowned his soul in around 
of vanities and trifling amusements, and was a stranger to 
serious reflection on Binisel?, which would have opened. his 
eyes. He would not be prevailed on to receive any higher 
orders for fear of a greater restraint on his conduct ; and he 
led the same manner of life in the court of his babi the 
emperor Henry IV. who appointed him his almoner. God 
beheld with compassion the heart of this young nobleman 
enslaved to the world, in which he in vain sought that con- 
tentment and quiet of mind which no earthly advantages can 
afford, and which it is im the power of virtue alone to give: 
But to break his secret chains an extraordinary grace was 
necessary; and God awakened him from. his spirituallethargy _ 
by an alarming accident. Norbert was riding to a village in 
Westphalia called Freten, in pursuit of his pleasures, fotuted 
on a horse richly caparisoned, and. attended by only one ser- 
vant, when in the midst of a pleasant meadow, he was over- 
taken by a violent storm, accompanied with dreadful thunder 
and lightning. Finding himself ata great distance from any 
shelter, he was overwhelmed with perplexity and fear ; and 
whilst he was going on briskly, having set spurs to his horse, 

a ball of fire or lightning, with a loud. clap of thunder, fell 
just before his horse’s fects burned the grass, and cleft the 
earth. ‘The poor beast, aie affrighted, threw his rider, who 
lay like one dead for near an hour. At last coming to him- 
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self, like another Saul, he cried out to God, in the bitter 
compunction of his heart: ‘* Lord, what wouldst thou have 
‘me to do?’? To which the divine grace interiorly sug~ 
gested this reply: ‘‘ Turn away from evil, and do good: seek 
*‘ after peace, and pursue it.”” Being thus humbled in the 
full career of his passions, he became upon the spot a sincere 
penitent. Returning no more to the court, he withdrew to 
his canonry at Santen, there led a life of silence and retire- 
ment, wore a hair-shirt next his skin, and spent his time in 
tears, holy prayer, and meditation. Now taking a serious 
review of himself and the world, he detested his past ingrati- 
tude to God, and his folly in serving a deceitful world which 
mingles in all its delights much gall and bitterness, far out- 
weighing the false and momentary pleasure. The remem- 
brance of the divine mercy which had spared him, whilst 
many others had been cut off in their sins, and in a moment 
been buried in hell, pierced his heart to the quick, and drew 
daily from his eyes streams of tears, by which he endeavoured 
to wash away the stains of his soul. The fire of dive love 
thus kmdled in his heart, gained strength every day by his » 
fidelity, and by fresh supplies of grace. But his conversion 
was completed by a retreat which he made im St. Sigebert’s 
monastery near Cologne, and by the pious exhortations of 
Conon, the holy abbot of that house, who was made soon 
after bishop of Ratisbon. Norbert was at this time in the 
thirtieth year of his age. 

After his conversion, he employed two years in preparing 
himself for the priesthood, which he received from the hands 
of the archbishop of Cologne, together with the order of 
deacon, his fervour seeming a sufficient cause for such a 
dispensation. At the time of his ordination, he appeared in 
a lamb-skin cassock tied with a cord, and thus published te 
the world, that from that moment he renounced all its vani- 
ties. After his ordination, he returned to Conon, and made 
under his direction a severe retreat of forty days to dispose 
himself by tears, prayer, and fasting to say his first mass, 
which he came back to Santen to celebrate with his chapter. 
After the gospel was sung at high mass, he mounted the 
pulpit, and made a most pathetic sermon on the vanity of 
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the world, the shortness of human life, and the insufficiency 
of all created beings to satisfy the heart of man; and he in- 
directly inveighed against the disorders of his colleagues. In 
a chapter which was held the next day, he pomted them out ° 
more distinctly, and pressed a reformation so vigorously, that 
several of them became perfect converts, and loudly con- 
demned their past irregularities. But others who could not 
bear that their sores should be touched to the quick, burst 
out into intemperate rage against him, and not content with 
ill usage, they accused him to the pope’s legate as an inno- 
vator, an hypocrite, and one who covered pernicious designs 
under the specious pretence of zeal for a reformation of 
manners. The saint, having before his eyes the sins of his 
past life, confessed. that he deserved all manner of contempt 
and ill treatment, and rejoiced under injuries and afflictions. 
Nevertheless, reflecting on what he owed to God’s honour, 
he pur ged himself before the legate, in a council held at 
Fritzlar in 1)18. Soon after, inflamed with an ardent zeal 
to live to God alone, he resigned all his ecclesiastical prefer- 
ments into the hands of the archbishop of Cologne, and sold. 
his own estate, giving the money to the poor, reserving only 
to himself ten marks of silver, a mule, and sacred vestments 
and ornaments for the altar. Thus divested of all that could 
engage his stay in his own country, he travelled barefoot to 
St. Giles’s in Languedoc, where pope Gelasius II. was at that 
time. He threw himself at his Holiness’s feet, and with ex- 
traordinary compunction, made to him a general confession 
of his whole life, begging absolution of all his past disorders, 
especially of the irregularity committed in his receiving the 
holy orders of deacon and priest at the same time, without 
observing the interstices prescribed by the canons, though it 
had been done by the dispensation of his diocesan; and 
cheerfully offered himself to make any satisfaction. He ob- 
tained of the pope faculties. to preach the gospel where he 
judged proper. It was then the depth of winter. Yet he 
walked barefoot through the snow, and inflamed with an ar- 
dent love of God, and desire of promoting his glory, seemed 
insensible to the rigours of the season. His whole life was 
a perpetual lent, and he never took his meal till evening, 
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except on Sundays. He preached penance with incredible 
fruit over the provinces of Languedoc, Guienne, Poitou and 
Orleanois. ‘Till he came to Orleans, he had been accompa- 

nied only by two laymen; but passing through that city, was 

joined by a subdeacon, who desired to assist him in his mis- 

sion. His three disciples all fell sick, and died at Valen- 

ciennes in Haynault in 1119. In that city, Burchard bishop 

of Cambray, who had been acquainted with the saint in the 

emperor’s court, meeting him, was extremely edified with 
his humility, penance, and zeal; and Hugh his chaplain, 

quitting his hopes and prospects in the world, resolved to 
accompany Norbert in his apostolical labours : this great man 

afterward succeeded him in the government of his order. 

With this companion the saint preached penance through 

all Haynault, Brabant, and the territory of Liege. The peo- 

ple crowded to hear him wherever he came, and his sermons, 

‘enforced and illustrated by an evangelical life, procured the 
conversion of great numbers, reconciled those that were at 
variance, and engaged usurers and others to make restitution 

of their illatottess goods. 

Pope Galixtus II. having succeeded Gelasius Ul. im 1119, 
Norbert went to Rheims, where his Holiness held a council 
soon after his exaltation. The prelates of that assembly were 
no less charmed with the eloquence, wisdom, and piety, of 
this great servant of God, than amazed at the austerity of 
his penance, which some advised him in vain to moderate. 
He was introduced to the pope, who was one of the greatest 
men that had filled the apostolic chair, by Bartholomew 
bishop of Laon, and obtained a fresh grant-of the privileges 
and faculties he had received from his predecessor. That 
prelate earnestly requested, that his Holiness would allow 
him to fix the holy man in his diocess, that he might employ 
him in reforming the regular canons of St. Martin’s church 
at Laon. The pope readily consented, but these canons 
could not be induced to submit to his severe regulations. 
Wherefore the zealous bishop gave the holy man the choice 
of several places to: build a house. The saint pitched upon 
a lonesome valley called Premontré, in the forest of Coucy, 
where he found the remains of a small chapel, which bore 
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the name of St. J ohn, but stood in so barren a soil, that the 
monks of St. Vincent at Laon, the proprietors of it, had aban- 
doned it. The bishop bought of them this desert piece of 
land, and there built a monastery for the saint, who assem- 
bled out of Brabant thirteen brethren, desirous to serve God 
under his direction. Their number soon increased to forty, 
who made their profession on Christmas-day, 1121. The 
saint gave them the rule, of St. Austin, with a white habit, 
destining them, in imitation of the angels in heaven, to sing 
the divine praises on earth. Their manner of living was 
very austere; but their Order is no other than a reformation 
of Regular canons. It was soon spread over several parts of 
Europe. Among the: foundations made by our saint, that 
of St. Michael’s at Antwerp was attended with circumstances 
which were illustrious proofs of his zeal. That town was 
then in the diocess of Cambray, and. consisted at that time 
but of one parish, which fell into the hands of an unworthy 
pastor, by whose sloth and irregular conduct the flock was 
sunk into great disorders. Tankelin, a bold and eloquent 
heretic, took his advantage of this unhappy state of the 
church at Antwerp, and openly asserted that the institution 
of the priesthood is a fiction, and that the eucharist and 
other sacraments are of no service to salvation. He drew 
after him three thousand persons, who believed him a great . 
prophet, and were ready to commit any outrages to support 
his impious extravagancies. After he had spread his errors 
in the diocesses of .Utrecht, Cambray, and the adjacent _ 
churches, luring the people with magnificent banquets, and 
practising the most filthy abominations of the Gnostics, he 
was slain in 1115, in those tumults which himself had raised, 
meeting with the usual fate of the authors of seditions and 
disturbens of the public peace. 

The combustion, however, continued still ey rage with no 
less fury than ever, and to fill the whole country saith deso- 
lation. The reputation of the sanctity and erudition of Nor- 
bert attracted the eyes of all Europe; and the canons of 
Antwerp, in this distress of their church, being joined by 
Burchard their bishop, who resided at Cambray, implored 
his charitable assistance. The saint lost no time, and arrived 
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at Antwerp with a select number of his canons who laboured 
under his direction. Such was the success of this mission, 
_ that in a short time the people were undeceived, the heretics 
converted, abuses reformed, and the city restored to its for- 
mer tranquillity and lustre. The clergy of Antwerp settled 
St. Michael’s church on the saint and his Order; and re- 
moved the ancient college of secular canons to our Lady’s, 
which in 1559 was erected by pope Paul IV. into a cathe- 
dral, when Antwerp was made a bishop’s see. The bishop 
of Cambray confirmed the donation of St. Michael’s to the 
saint in 1124. St. Norbert revived the devotion of the people 
to the holy sacrament of the altar, and its frequent use, which 
heresy had interrupted, and had the comfort to see this 
church flourish in piety before he returned to his first settle- 
ment. His Order was then much Increased, and contained 
ten abbeys and eight hundred religious men. Amongst 
others who embraced his rule, count Godfrey, a nobleman 
of high renown in the empire, put on the habit at Floreff 
near Namur, and led an exemplary life in that convent, 
serving God in the humble quality of alay-brother. Several 
other persons of distinction fled from the corruption of the 
world to the sanctuaries established by this great director in 
the paths of salvation. His institute had been approved by 
the legates of Calixtus IT. but.a more solemn confirmation 
being judged necessary, St. Norbert undertook a journey to 
Rome in 1125. Pope Honorius II. who had succeeded Ca- 
‘ lixtus IT. in the close of the foregoing year, and was a great 
encourager of learning and of good men, received him with 
-all possible marks of respect and affection, and granted all 
he desired, as appears by his bull, dated in the February fol- 
lowing. The saint at his return to Premontré, put the abbey 
of St. Martin’s at Laon under his rule, which the canons 
then demanded, though they had rejected it six or seven 
years before. The abbey of Viviers in the diocess of Sois- 
sons made the same step. Theobald, a prime nobleman of 
France, desired to embrace his Order; but the saint diverted 
him from that design, shewing him that God, by the situa- 
tion in which he had placed him in the world, poimted out 
what he required at his hands; he made him sensible that 
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his obligations to his family and bleeding country were ties 
in conscience, and that by faithfully acquitting himself of 
them, he would most effectually labour to advance the ho- 
nour, and accomplish the will of God. , 

Norbert having completed the great work of the establish- 
ment of his Order, was obliged to quit his monastery, to be 
placed in a more exalted station for the benefit of many. The 
count of Champagne who did nothing of importance without 
the advice and direction of our saint, took him into Germany, 
whither he was going to conclude a treaty of marriage be- 
‘tween himself and Maud, a niece to the bishop of Ratis- 
bon. After the death of the unhappy emperor Henry V. 
Lothaire IJ. duke of Saxony, was chosen king of the Romans 
in 1125, though he was only crowned emperor at Rome in 
1132, by pope Innocent If. This excellent prince, whose 
reign was equally glorious and religious, was holding a diet 
‘at Spire when the count and St. Norbert arrived at that city. 
‘Deputies from the city of Magdeburg were come to the same 
place to solicit Lothaire for an archbishop in the room of 
Roger, who died the year before. Two persons were pro- 
posed for that dignity ; but Lothaire preferred Norbert to 
them both. At his name the deputies rejoiced exceedingly ; 

‘and indeed the saint was the only person not pleased with 
_-the nomination. The pope’s legate, cardinal Gerard, who 

afterward sat in St. Peter’s chair under the name of Lucius II. 
made use of his authority to oblige him to comply. The 
deputies of Magdeburg took him with them to that city,- 
where he was met at a distance by the principal persons and 
‘by his clergy. He followed the procession barefoot, and 
was conducted to the church, and thence to his palace. But 
his dress was so mean and poor, that the porter shut the 
door against him, saying: ‘‘ Why will you go in to disturb 
*¢ my lords?’’ Those that followed cried out: ‘‘ He is our 
**bishop.”? The saint said to the porter: “‘ Brother, you 
** know me better than they do who have raised such a one 
** to this dignity.”” In this high station the austerity of his 
life was the same he had practised in a cloister, only his hu- 
tmility was more conspicuous. By the joint weight of his 
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authority, eloquence, and example, he made a great refor- 
mation both in the clergy and laity of his diocess; and by 
his strenuous and undaunted resolution, he recovered a con- 
siderable part of the lands of his church which had fallen 
into the hands of certain powerful secular princes. But his 
zeal made those his enemies whom his charity could not gain 
to their duty. They loaded him with injuries, decried him 
among themselves, and encouraged one another in their dis- 
obedience and contempt of his person, calling him a stranger, 
whose manners were opposite to theirs. To such an excess 
did their rage carry them, that some even made attempts 
upon his life. One who saw himself obliged by the saint to 
renounce his licentious manner of life, hired a villain to 
assassinate him under pretence of going to confession on 
Maunday Thurday. The saint was apprised of his design, 
as some authors affirm, by revelation, and he caused him to 
be searched as he came in, and a dagger was found upon 
him. Another shot an arrow at the saint, which only missed 
him to wound another that was near him. Of these villa- 
nies Norbert only said, without the least emotion: ‘ Can 
‘“ you be surprised that the devil, after having offered vio- 
*‘ lence to our divine head, should assault his members ?’’ 
He always pardoned the assassins, and shewed himself ever 
ready to lay down his life in the defence of truth and justice. 
By his patience and unshaken courage he in three years 
broke through the chief difficulties which obstructed the 
reformation of manners he laboured to mtroduce, and from 
that time he carried on the work, and performed the visita- 
tion of his diocess with ease and incredible success. He 
continued still to superintend the observance of discipline in 
his Order, though upon his episcopal consecration he had 
left the government thereof to his first disciple Hugh. The 
fourth general chapter consisted of eighteen abbots. 

After the death of pope Honorius II. an unhappy schism 
divided the church. Innocent Il. was duly chosen on the 
fourteenth of February 1130: notwithstanding which, Peter, 
the son of Leo, under the name of Anacletus Il. was ac- 
knowledged at Rome, and by Roger duke of Sicily. The 
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true pope was obliged to fly into France, where he held 
councils at Clermont, Rheims, and Puy in Velay. St. Ber- 
nard and St. Norbert laboured vigorously to prevent or re- 
medy the disorders which the schism brought into many 
places. St. Norbert assisted for this purpose at the council 
which the pope assembled at Rheims in 1131. Upon his 
return home, the emperor Lothaire, who resolved to march 
with an army to Rome to put Innocent II. in possession of 
the Lateran church in 1132, carried our holy bishop with 
him in that expedition, trusting that his piety, prayers, and 
zealous exhortations would contribute very much to the 
success of his undertaking; and the event answered his ex- 
pectations. The saint returned to Magdeburg, where he 
fell ill, and after four months tedious sickness, died the death 
of the just on the sixth of June, in the eighth year. of his 
episcopal dignity, the fifty-third of his age, of our redemp- 
tion 1134. He was canonized by Gregory XIII. in 1582. 
Pope Urban VIII. appointed his festival to be kept on the — 
tenth of June.) His body remained at Magdeburg till that 
city embraced the Lutheran doctrine and revolted. The 
emperor Charles V. laid siege to it; but was prevailed upon 
to withdraw his army for a great sum of money. In the reign 
of Ferdinand II. the Lutheran magistrates, at the request of 

the Norbertine Order, and of many princes, consented that 
_ the body of St. Norbert should be removed out of their city. 
The emperor ordered that it should be translated to Prague; 
which was done with great pomp in 1627. The sacred trea-_ 
sure was carried into that city by fourteen abbots with their 
mitres on, and laid in the church called of Mount Sion, all 
the orders of the city attending the ceremony in the most 
solemn and magnificent procession. 


() Urban VIII. Anno 1643. Bullar. Roman. t..5. p, 421. 


@) The order of the Premonstraten- 
sians, or Norbertins, according to Helyot, 
is divided into thirty provinces, and con- 
tains one thousand three hundred mv- 
nasteries of men, and four hundred of 
women. In its primitive institution it 
was very austere. The religious never 
wore linen, and observed a perpetual ab- 


stinence from flesh, and a yearly rigorous 
fast of many months. For Hubert de 
Romanis, the disciple of St. Dominic, and 
general of his order, writes that this holy 
founder borrowed these observances from 
the Premonstratensian rule. Butseveral 
mitigations were. introduced into it; 
which gave occasion to various reforma- 
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St. Norbert is usually painted holding a ciborium in his 
hand. He is distinguished by this symbol on account of. 
his extraordinary devotion to the blessed sacrament. He 
inculeated in all his sermons the frequent use of this divine 
food, being sensible from daily experience, and from the 
words of truth itself, that a neglect, and much more a dis- 
taste or loathing of the holy communion, is a deplorable 
symptom of a most dangerous state in a spiritual life. A 
short interval in order to a better preparation is often a 
wholesome counsel, and sometimes a necessary duty. But 
‘“ he who seldom approaches, because he is tepid and cold, 
‘ig like one who should say, I never approach the fire, be- 
‘¢ cause I am cold: I have not recourse to the physician, 
‘© because I am sick,’’ as the devout Gerson writes. This 
divine sacrament is the most powerful strengthener of our 
weakness, the sovereign remedy of our spiritual miseries, 
and the source of heavenly comfort to alleviate the labours 
and’ sorrows of our mortal pilgrimage. The deeper sense 
we have of our spiritual idigence, with so much the greater 
eagerness ought we continually to cry out: Jf I shall but 
touch the hem of his garment, I shall be saved. Can we slight. 
the most tender invitations of our divine Redeemer? Can we 
disobey his repeated commands, and contemn his threats ? 
Above all, can we be insensible to that excess of infinite love 
by which he has wrought so many wonders, that he might 
here abide in us by the strongest alliance? That person 
cannot love Jesus who is not solicitous to unite himself often. 
with him in this sacrament of love. The devil employs all 
his artifices to deprive us of this seed of immortality, as the 
fathers style it. Holofernes, when he besieged Bethulia, 
seeing the place impregnable, attempted to take it by stop- 
ping the pipes which conveyed water to the city, being sure 
by this stratagem to reduce it. In like manner the devil 


(2) Gerson, 1. de Preepar. Misse.—@) Matt. ix.) John iy. 52. 54.—©) John vi. 
57. > 


tions approved by Gregory IX. and Eu- ; called by our ancestors White Canons, 
genius IV,and one in Spain, of all others | and had in England thirty five houses, 
the most rigorous, confirmed by Gregory | according to bishop Tanner. Not, Mo- 
XIU. The Premonstratensians were | nast. Pref. 
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seeks to draw a soul from this banquet, that when she has 
lost her strength he may make her an easy prey. St. Am- 
brose™ applies to this spiritual food that passage of the 
psalmist: Zhey that go far from thee, shall perish. 


ST. PHILIP THE DEACON. 


So much was the number of the faithful increased. after 
the first sermons of St. Peter, that the apostles being entirely 
taken up inthe ministry of the word, it was judged proper 
to choose seven men, full of the spirit of God and wisdom, 
to have care of the poor, under the name of deacons or 
ministers, St. Philip is named the second in this catalogue,” 
who, according to St. Isidore of Pelusium, was a native of 
Cesarea in Palestine’ The deacons were not confined to 
what seemed to give birth to the institution; for at that time 
the divine mysteries were sometimes administered to the 
faithful at a supper, as appears from St. Paul, though after- 
ward the apostles ordered that the blessed eucharist should 
only be received by persons fasting, as St. Austin observes, 
and is clear from Tertullian and others. Only the priests 
could consecrate the holy mysteries; but deacons often deli- 
vered the cup.” That the deacons were appointed to mi- 
_nister in the holy mysteries, (and this probably by an express 

order of Christ) is manifest from the holy scriptures, and from 
the writings of the disciples of the apostles. In their first in- 
stitution they were ordained by an imposition of hands with — 
prayer. St. Paul requires almost the same conditions in the 
deacons as in bishops or priests, and that they be tried before 
they be admitted into the ministry.“ St. Ignatius writing to 
the Trallians,® calls the deacons, “‘ the ministers of the mys- 
“ teries of Jesus Christ.’” And to the Smyrneans he says: 
“«’Reverence the deacons as the precept of the Lord.” In 


©) Psalm xxii. 27.—( Acts vi. 8—) 1 Cor. xi —© Acts vi. 6—) 1 Tim. iii. 8. 
*) Ep. ad Trallian. n. 2. p. 62.—© Ep. ad Smyrn. n, 7. p. 37. 


©) St. Ambr. in Psalm exviii. Domine, | 1. 8. c. 13. St. Cypr.,1. de Lapsis, and 
de hoc pane scriptum est, &c. the author of Quest. Vet. et Novi Test. 
@) This is clear from Constit, Apost. ! c. 101, &c. 
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his other epistles, he usually joins the deacons with the priests 
and bishops. as sacred ministers in the church. St. Cyprian 
calls deacons the ministers of the episcopacy, and of the 
church. The sacred functions in which deacons were em- 
ployed, were first, To minister to the priest at the sacrifice 
of the eucharist, as St. Laurence testifies in his famous words 
to pope Sixtus, recorded by St. Ambrose.® Secondly, To 
baptize in the absence of the priest. Thirdly, To preach the — 
divine word. The holy deacon St. Philip excelled so much 
in preaching the gospel, that he acquired the name of Evan- 
gelist, by which he is distinguished in the Acts of the Apos- 
tles. After the martyrdom of St. Stephen, the disciples 
being dispersed into several places, St. Philip first. carried 
the light of the gospel into Samaria. The people of that 
country listened with one accord. to his discourses, and by 
seeing the miracles which he wrought in confirmation of the 
doctrine he delivered, great numbers were converted to the 
faith. For many who were possessed by unclean spirits were 
delivered, and, others afflicted. with palsies or lamenesses 
were healed.“ 

At that time one Simon, siiatodtaa the Mogae eae a 
great figure in Samaria. He 'was.a native of Gitton in that 
country, and before: the arrival, of St. Philip, had acquired a 
great reputation in the city of Samaria, seducing the people, 
nik he had. fora long time bewitched bene his magical 
practices, as St. Luke. testifies, who adds: That ioe all 
gave ear to him from the least to the greatest, saying: This man 
is the power of Ged, which is,called great. The infernal spi- 
rit sought to oppose these illusions and ar tifices to the true 
amailas of Christ; as he was: suffered to assist the magicians 
of Pharaoh against Moses. But God, when he per mits the 
devil to exert in such an, extraordinary, manner his natural 
strength and powers, , always furnishes, his servants with 
means of discerning and confounding the imposture. Ac- 
cordingly the clear nales wrought “by Philip put the ma- 
sician quite out of countenance: ‘Being himself witness to- 


» @ 8, Cypr. ep. 65. ed. Pam.—®) L. 1. Offic. ¢. 44. 'Acté Xxi. Be See Gro- 
tius, ib— Acts viii. 8.—C) Acts vill. 11. ‘ 
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them, and seeing the people run to Philip, to be baptized by 
him, he also believed, or pretended to believe ; and being 
baptized, stuck close to Philip, hoping to. attain to. the 
power of effecting miracles like those which he saw him 
perform. ‘The apostles at Jerusalem hearing of the conver- 
sion of Samaria, sent thither SS. Peter and John to confirm 
the converts by the imposition of hands, which sacrament 
only bishops could confer. With the grace of this sacrament 
at that time were usually conferred certain external gifts of 
the miraculous powers. Simon seeing these communicated. 
to the laity by the imposition of the hands of the apostles, 
offered them money, saying: ‘‘ Give me also this power, 
‘* that on whomsoever I shall lay my hands he may receive 
**the Holy Ghost.’’? But St: Peter said to him: ‘‘ Keep thy 
** money to thyself to perish with thee because thou hast 
** thought that the gift of God may be purchased with money. 
** Do penance for this thy wickedness ; and pray to God, if 
** perhaps this thought of thy heart may be forgiven thee. 
‘** For I see thou art In the gall of bitterness, and engaged in 
** the bonds of iniquity.’? Simon being in that evil dispo- 
sition was incapable of receiving the gifts of the Holy Ghost, 
at least interior sanctifying grace. Nor did he sincerely 
seek this.. However, fearing the threat of temporal evils, he 
answered : ‘* Pray you for me gs the Lord, that none of these 
6 things may come upon me.” > From this crime of Simon, 
the sin of selling any spiritual thing for a temporal price, 
which both the law of nature and the positive divine law 
most severely condemn, is called simony; and. to maintain 
that practice lawful is usually termed in the canon law the 
heresy of Simon Magus. We have no farther account of 
this impostor in the holy scriptures, except that he and his 
disciples'seemed marked out by St. Paul and St. Jude;” and 
St. James proved against them“ the necessity of good works 
to salvation. St. Peter also draws their portrait in the most 
frightful colours.“# The fathers generally look upon the 
conversion, of Simon to the faith as an act of hypocrisy, 
founded only 1 in PoP ULE and. temporal views, and in the 


(2) 9 Tim, iii, 1, 2, 3, 8. t aeadaetall to) Jac. ii. 14.—() 2 Pet. ii. 1, 2, 3. 13. 
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hope of purchasing the gifts of the Holy Ghost, which he 
asoribed to a superior art, magic. We learn from St. Epi- 
phanius,“ St. Irenzeus,¢® Tertullian,“” Theodoret,“® and 
other fathers, that he afterward pretended to be the Mes- 
sias, and called himself the power of God, who was de- 
scended on earth tosave men, and to re-establish the order. 
of the universe which he affirmed had been disturbed by 
the ambition of the angels striving which should be the first, 
and enslaving men under their. government of the world. 
He said, that to hold man in their captivity, they had in- 
vented the law of good works, whereas he taught that faith 
alone sufficeth to salvation. He pretended that the world 
was created by angels, who afterward revolted from God 
and usurped an undue power in it. Yet he ordered them | 
to be honoured, and sacrifices to be offered to the Father by 
the mediation of these powers, not to beg their succour, but 
to appease them that they might not obstruct our designs ‘on 
earth, not hurt us after our death. This superstitious wor- 
ship of the angels was a downright idolatry, and was con- 
demned by St. Paul. See onit Tertullian, St. Epiphanius, 
and Theodoret. Simon rejected the Old Testament, saying 
it was framed by the angels, and that he was come to abolish 
it. Having purchased a beautiful prostitute at Tyre, he called 
her Helena, and said she was the first intelligence, and that 
the Father through her had created the angels. He often 
called himself the Holy Ghost; which name he sometimes 
gave also to Helena. He required divine honours to be paid 
to himself under the figure of Jupiter, and to Helena under 
that of Minérva. He denied free-will, and sowed the seeds 
of the aboniinations afterward propagated by the Gnostics. 
His extravagant system wasa medley formed from Paganism, 
and the ‘Christian, Jewish, and sasiinn’ stun doctrines. He 


43) St. Epiphi. bar, 21.—'5) St, [renseus, 1. 1. c, 20.—1!7) Preser. ¢ 33,— 
8) Heret, fabul, c. 1. 5. 9. 


(>) Coloss. ii.18. Vheodoret says, that !355. The council of Laodicea in those 
this superstitious worship of angels con-| parts had condemned it. Can. 35. ed. 
tinued long in Phrygia and Pisidia, and | Bevereg. t. 1. p. 468. On which read the 
that some of their oratories were stand-|comments of Balsamon, Zonaras, and 
ing in his time. Comm, in Coloss. ii. p.! Aristenus. . Ibid. - 
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strove in all things to rival Christ. His journey to Rome will 
be mentioned in the life of St. Peter. St. Philip had the 
affliction, amidst the spiritual success of his ministry to see 
the hypocrisy of this monster, and the havock of souls made 
by his impiety and blasphemies. Christ himself was pleased 
to suffer much contradiction in his doctrine, to teach his 
disciples patience and meekness under the like trials from 
the obstinacy of impenitent sinners. If their labours were 
always successful where would be the crown of their pa- 
tience ? 

St. Philip was probably still at Samaria, when an ia 
appearing to him, ordered him to go southward to a road 
that led from Jerusalem to Gaza. There he found an Ethi- 
opian eunuch, one of the principal officers in the court of 
queen Candace, and her high treasurer, who, being a Jew, 
had made a'religious visit to the temple, and was then on his 
road homewards.© Such was his affection to the sacred 
writings, that he was reading the prophecy of Isaiah as he 
was travelling in his chariot. ‘The passage on which he was 
meditating happened to be that“ in which the prophet, 
speaking of the passion of Christ, says he was led like a sheep 
to the slaughter; that his humiliation was crowned, his ig- 
nominious condemnation being taken away by the glory of 
-his resurrection ; for who can explain his eternal generation, 
or the glorious resurrection of his humanity, which is as it 
were a second miraculous birth. St. Philip expounded to 
him this text, which the eunuch did not understand, in= — 
structed him perfectly in the faith, and baptized him. After 
which, the eunuch returning home full of joy, became the 
apostle and catechist of Ethiopia his country, as St. Jerom 
assures us from Eusebius. The Abyssinians to this day 
regard niin’ as their apostle. As for oat Philip, when no had 


(19) Isa, lili. 7. as read inthe LXX.—©) St. Hieron. in Isa. liii. et ep. 103. Euse- 
bius hist. 1, 2. St. Iren. 1. 3. c. 12. 


©) These Ethiopians inhabited the pe- some say from Pliny, 1. 6. 129. and 
ninsula of Meroé, lying on the west, ad- | Strabo, |. 17. that Candace was the name 
joining to the lower part of Egypt. Wo-|of all the queens of that counting. © ‘See 
men. usually reigned in that country, and | Calmet. 
many of their queens were called Candace. 
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baptized his illustrious¥convert, he was conveyed by God to 
Azotus, where he published the gospel, and in all the other 
towns in his way to Cesarea, the place of his ordinary. resi- 
dence. Twenty-four years afterward, St. Paul, when he 
came thither in 58, lodged in his house. His four daughters 
were virgins and prophetesses.° St. Jerom says they pre- 
served their virginity by vow, or at least out of devotion. 
The same father thinks their gift of prophecy was the re- 
compense of their chastity.°? St. Philip probably died at. 
Cesarea. It was the apostle St. Philip who died at Hier- 
apolis, whose death and daughters some have confounded 
with the deacon’s. 


ST. GUDWALL, B. C. 


He was born in Wales, and having consecrated himself to’ 
God with his whole heart from his cradle, he became abbot 
of a numerous monastery in the little isle of Plecit, which 
was a rock on the sea-coast surrounded with water, where one 
hundred and eighty-eight monks are said to havi served God 
in constant unanimity and with perfect fervour. » He after- 
ward passed by sea to Cornwall, and travelling into Devon- 
shire built -himself an hermitage, which by the number of 
disciples who flocked to him, grew into a second monastery. 
Alford thinks this happened in the fourth, but he certainly 
flourished only in the seventh century, or at least in the 
close of the sixth, as Henschenius shews, who yet mistakes 
in placing his death in Devonshire, for he is the same person 
who in the calendars of Britany in France is honoured on 
this day under the name of St. Gurwall, as is shewn by F. 
Le Large the canon regular.) This holy man passing into 
Britany in France, continued there to lead a retired life in 
the heavenly exercises of Se and. Se and 


x 1thf{ 


(21) Acts'xxi. 9-0) L, 1. contra Jovin. c. 24. (28) Ep. 8. et Ep. 78. ¢. 16. ~+() Le 
Large in his history of the illustrious men of St. Malo’s and in bis posthapovid his- 
tory of the ees of St. Malo. ) 

@) His: acts in eenaduopi? wrote by lead a monastic life on the cotsk ‘but he 
a monk of Gant, pretend he was bishop| was only raised to the episcopal dignityin 
in Wales, and resigned that dignity to| Little Britain long after. 
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never ceasing by watching and fasting to subdue his body, 
and consummate the sacrifide of his penance. St. Malo 
pitched upon him for his.successor in the episcopal see which 
he had founded at Aleth, and which since bears his name. 
St. Gudwall governed this diocess some time with great 
sanctity; but resigned it when broken in his old age, and re- 
tired to Guern, near St. Malo’s of Baignon in the diocess of 
St. Malo. Certain monks attended him though he lived in 
a grotto separated from them, devoting henge entirely to 
the preparation of his soul for his last passage. His death 
happened in that place about the end of the sixth, or begin- 
ning of the seventh century, on the sixth of June. In the 
inroads which the Normans made on the coast, certain monks 
carried away the treasure of his relicks, first into Gatinois, 
whereat Y evre-le-Chatel, isstill shewn an old shrine in which 
they were deposited for some time; and one of the bones 
which was left is still preserved in another parish church in 
that country at Petiviers or Pluviers.© The monks some 
time after removed with their treasure toward their own 
coast, but chose Montreuil in Picardy, then a place of 
strength, for their second retreat. ‘These relicks remained 
there till im the tenth century Arnold I. or the Great, count 
of Flanders, who carried on along war against the Normans, 
_ caused them to be translated to the great monastery of Saint 
-Peter’s of Blandine at Gant. He is honoured on the sixth 
of June in the British calendars, and called Gudwall;. also in 
several churches in Gatinois, at Montreuil sux mer; and — 
and with singular veneration’in the great monastery of Saint 
‘Peter’s at: Gant, which glories in possessing the treasure of 
his relicks. Bythe corruption of a letter he is called St. Gur- 
wall at St. Malo’s, and honoured on the same day; but an 
ancient calendar of that church, quoted by the Bollandists, 

calls him St. Gudwall, bishop of St. Malo’s. He is titular 
patron of Guern. In an ancient calendar of that diocess he is 
called St. Gudual, and St: Guidgal in another of the abbey 
of St. Meen in that diocess; St. Goual in a parish of the 
diocess of Vannes, of which he is titular patron, and St. Gud- 


_@) See Chatelain: 
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wall in a priory which bears his name, in an island depending 
on the abbey of Redon in the same bishopric. See Hens- 
chenius, F. le Large, and Lobineau, Vies des SS. de la Bre- - 
tagne, p. 131. 


~ $T. CLAUDE, ARCHBISHOP OF BESANCON, C: 


AND PATRON OF THE DIOCESS OF ST. CLAUDE. — 


The province of eastern Burgundy now called Franche 
Comte, received great lustre from this glorious saint. He 
was born at Salins about the year 603, and was both the 
model and the oracle of the clergy of Besancon, when, upon 
the death of archbishop Gervaise about the year 683, he was 
chosen to be his successor. Fearing the obligations of that 
charge, he fled and hid himself, but was discovered and com- 
pelled to take it upon him. During seven years he acquitted 
himself of the pastoral functions with the zeal and vigilance 
of an apostle; but finding then an opportunity of resigning 
his see, which out of humility and love of solitude he had 
always sought, he retired to the great monastery of St. Oyend 
or Ouyan on mount Jura, and there took the monastic habit 
in 690. Violence was used to oblige him soon after to accept 
the abbatial dignity. Such was the sanctity of his life, and 
his zeal in conducting his monks in the paths of evangelical 
perfection, that he deserved to be compared to the Antonies 
and Pacomiuses, and his monastery to those of ancient Egypt. 
Manual labour, silence, prayer, reading of pious books, es- 
pecially the Holy Bible, fasting, watching, humility, obe- 
dience, poverty, mortification, and the close union of their 
hearts with God made up the whole occupation of these fer- 
vent servants of God, and were the rich patrimony which 
St. Claude left to his disciples. He died in 703 according 
to F.Chifflet; but according to Mabillon and the authors of 
the new Gallia Christiana in 696. His body was buried in 
the abbatial church of St. Oyend or Condate, and discovered 
there in 1243, and put into a silver shrine. It was found 
and is still preserved without the least blemish of corruption. 
The bowels are entire in the body, and the joints flexible. 
The feet are exposed bare three times every day to be kissed 
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by pilgrims, for his shrine has been for many ages one of 
the most famous pilgrimages in France. ‘The monastery 
and town changed their former names of Condate and 
St. Oyend for that of St. Claude. This great abbey of Be- 
nedictins not reformed was secularized and converted into 
a collegiate of canons in 1723, and into a cathedral in 1743, 
a rich bishopric being erected init. The town of St. Claude 
is seven leagues from Geneva. The festival of this saint is 
kept on the sixth of June. His life, written only in the 
twelfth century, is given by Henschentus with notes. See 
F. Chifflet in his Tldstentaen bs Claudianz. Mabillon, Act. 
Ben. Dunod, Hist. del’Eglise de Besancon, p. 65. &c. . 
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BISHOP OF CONSTANTINO PLE. 


' From St. Athanasius, ep. ad ‘Solitar. &e. Socrates, Sozomen, &c. See Tillem. t. 7. 
p. 251. _Baert the Bollandist, t. 2. Junii, p. 13. 


A.D. 350. 


Sr. Paut was a native of Thessalonica, but deacon of the 
church of Constantinople in 340,.when the bishop Alex- 
ander, lying on his death bed, recommended him for his 
successor. He was accordingly chosen, and being a great 
master in the art of speaking, and exceeding. zealous in the 
defence of the Catholic faith, he was a terror to the Arians. 
Macedonius, who was passionately in love with that dignity, 
and. fimnoried by a powerful faction of the heretics, spread 
abroad. many calumnies against the new bishop. But the 
accusation being destitute of all probability, he was obliged 
to drop the charge; and he so well acted the part of a hypo- 
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crite, that he was soon after ordained priest by St. Paul. 
However, Eusebius of Nicomedia, who was the ringleader 
of the Arians, and had been already translated from the see 
of Berytus to that of Nicomedia, against the canons, began 
to cast his ambitious eye on that of Constantinople, revived 
the old slanders, and impeached Paul falsely, alleging that 
he had led a disorderly life before his consecration: and 
secondly, that he ought not to have been chosen bishop with- 
out the consent of the two neighbouring metropolitans of 
Heraclea and Nicomedia. The election of Paul had hap- 
pened during the absence of Constantius. This was made 
a third article of the impeachment; and the two former 
having been easily confuted, this was so much exaggerated 
to that prince, as a contempt of his imperial dignity, that 
St. Paul was unjustly deposed by an assembly of Arian pre- 
lates, and the ambitious Eusebius placed in his see in 340. 
Our saint seeing himself rendered useless to his flock, whilst 
Arianism reigned triumphant in the East under the protec- 
tion of Constantius, took shelter in the West in the domi- 
mions of Constans. He was graciously received by that 
prince and by St. Maximinus at Triers, and after a short 
stay in that city went to Rome, where he found St. Athana- 
sius, and assisted at the council held by pope Julius in 341, 
of about eighty bishops, in the church, in which, as St. Atha- 
nasius informs us, the priest Vito was accustomed to hold 
assemblies of the people; that is, was priest of that parish. 
This is that Vito who, with Vincent and Osius, was legate of 
St. Sylvester in the council of Nice. By this synod St. Atha- 
nasius, Marcellus of Ancyra, and St. Paul were ordered to 
be restored to their respective sees. And pope Julius, as 
Socrates and Sozomen relate,” by virtue of his authority in 
the church, sent them back with letters to the eastern” 
bishops, requiring them to restore them to their bishoprics. — 
’t.aeeeP 
) Soer. L. 2. c. 6. Sozom. 1. 3. c. 4. S. Athan. ad Solitar. p. 813. 


(©) Et quoniam propter sedis dignita- , exposuissent, ille, que est Romanz ec- 
tem omnium cura ad ipsum spectabat, | clesia: preerogativa, liberioribus _ litteris 
guam cuique ecclesiam restituit. Sozo- | eos communitos in orientem remisit, 
men, l. 3. ¢. 8 ed. Vales. Cum Julio | singulis sedem suam restituens. So 
Romanz urbis episcopo causam suam crates, 1. 2..¢.:15,. 6 
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The excellent letter of pope Julius to the oriental bishops, 
is preseryed by St. Athanasius.” The pope particularly 


reproves the persecutors for having presumed to judge - 


bishops even of the principal sees which the apostles had 
governed, without having first writ to him according to 
custom.) 

St. Paul went back to Constantinople, but could not. re- 
cover his see till the death of his powerful antagonist, who 
had usurped it, made way for him in 342. Though the Ca- 
tholics took that opportunity to reinstate him in his dignity, 
the Arians who were headed by Theognis of Nice, and Theo- 
dorus of Heraclea, constituted Macedonius their bishop. 
This schismatical ordination was followed: by a furious sedi- 
tion, in which almost the whole city ran to arms, and several 
persons lost their lives. Constantius, who was then at An- 
tioch, upon the news of these commetions, ordered his 
general Hermogenes, who was going into Thrace, to pass 
by Constantinople and drive Paul out of the city. The 
general found the mob in too violent a ferment, and whilst 
he endeavoured to execute his commission by force, lost his 
own life. This outrage drew Constantius himself to Con- 
stantinople in the depth of winter. At the entreaty of the 
senate he pardoned the people, but banished Paul. Never- 

theless he refused to confirm the election of Macedonius, 
on account of his share in the late sedition. St. Paul seems 
to have retired back to Triers. We find him again at Con- 


stantinople in 344, with letters of recommendation from the - 


emperor of the West. Constantius only*allowed his re-es- 
tablishment for fear of his brother’s arms, and the saint’s 
situation in the East continued very uneasy; for he had much 
to suffer from the power and malice of the Arian party. He 
hoped for a redress from the council of Sardica in 347. The 
Eusebians withdrawing to Philippopolis thundered out an 

excommunication against St. Paul, St. Athanasius, pope Ju- 


A T@) Apud S. Athanas, Apol. contra Arianos, p. 141. 


©) An ignoratis hane esse consuetudi- | significo: non scripturus tamen, quod 
hem, ut primum nobis scribatur, et hinc | nota apud omnes ea existiment, misi 
quod justum est decernatur. Que ac- | que gesta sunt, nos conturbassent. Ju< 
cepimus a beato Petro Apostolo, ea vobis | lius apud Athan, p- 153. 
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lius, and several other pillars of the Catholic faith. The 
death of Constans in 350 left Constantius at full-liberty to 
treat the Catholics as he pleased. Upon application made 
to him by those of his party, he sent from Antioch, where 
he then was, an order to Philip his Preefectus Preetorii, te 
drive Paul out of the church and city of Constantinople, and 
to place Macedonius in ‘his see. Philip being attached to 
the Arian party, but fearing a ‘sedition from the great affec- 
tion which the people bore their pastor, privately sent for 
him to one of the public: baths of the city, and there shewed 
him the emperor’s commission. The saint submitted cheer- 
fully, though his condemnation was in every respect noto- 
riously ‘irepular. ‘The people suspecting some foul design, 

flocked, about the “Ador ; ; but Philip caused ‘a ‘passage to be 
 gaade by breaking down a window on the other side of the 
building, and sent him under a safe guard ‘to ‘the palace, 
which was not far off. From thence he was shipped away 
to Thessalonica, and at first allowed to choose the place of 
his exile. But ‘his enemies soon repented of this mildness; 
and he was loaded with ‘chains, and sent to Singara in Meso- 
potamia. From thence he was carried to Emesa in Syria, 
and afterward to Cucusus, a small town on the confines of 
Cappadocia and Armenia, famous for its bad air, and un- 
healthful ‘situation in the deserts of mount Taurus. Here 
he was confined in a close dark ‘place, and left to starve ‘to 
death. After he had passed six days without food, he was, 
te the great disappointment of his énemies, found | alive. 
Upon which they strangled him, and gave out that he died 
after a short sickness. PHtIoIS an Arian officer, who was 
upon the spot when this was executed, told the whole affair 
to several persons, from whom St. Athanasius had it.© His 
martyrdom happened in 350 or 351. The divine ven gedriée 
soon overtook Philip, who the same year was deprived of his 
honours and estate, and banished. The Arians from this 
time remained masters of the church of Constantinople till 
the year 379, when St. Gregory Nazianzen was chosensbishop. 
me ys éF" St. Paul was brought to paneer in bree. and 
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by the order of Theodosius the Great was thence translated 
to Constantinople in 381, about thirty years after his death. 
It was buried there in the great church built by Macedo- 
nius, which from that time was known by no other name than 
that of St. Paul. His remains were removed to Venice in 
1226, where they are Kept with great respect in the church 
of St. Laurence, helong ging to a noble monastery. of Bene- 
dictin nuns.“ 

_ The Arian emperor Godse oh} Sater iy che Catholics 
the prosperity of his reign, as a proof of the justice and truth 
of his cause. but he had not then seen the issue. When 
Polyerates of Samos boasted. that fortune was in his pay, he 
little thought that he should shortly after end his life at Sardis _ 
on a,cross.:, ‘The smiles of the world are usually, to impe- 
nitent sinners, the most dreadful of all divine judgments. 
By prosperity they are blinded in. their passions, and ‘ re- 
** semble victims fattened for slaughter, crowned for a.sa- 
‘* erifice;”? according to the elegant expression of Minutius 
Behx.© ..Qf this we may understand the divine threat of 
shewing them temporal mercy: Let us have pity on the wicked 
man, and-he will not learn justice.” Upon which words 
St. Bernard cries: ‘‘'This temporal mercy of God is more 
* cruelthan any anger. O Father.of mercies, remove far from 
6 me thisindulgence, excluding from the paths of justice.’’© 
Who idoes not pray-that if he err he may rather be corrected 
bythe tenderness of a father, than disinherited as a cast- 
away? Even ithe just must suffer with Christ, if they hope. 
to reign with him. He who enjoys here an uninterrupted 
flow of;prosperity, Ree ete rocks, and shelves. 


| ST. ROBERT, 
ABEOT OF NEWMINSTER IN ENGLAND, OF THE CISTERCIAN ORDER. 


“He was a native. aioe Yorkshire, and even in his childhood 
an enemy tothe usual amusements of that age, loving only 
prayer, serious reading, and useful and pious employments. 
Having finished his. studies:he. was, ondained priest, and in- 


@ Sver. ,:5. ¢. 9.Sozom.1.7..c. 10. Photius, Cod. 257- 0 See Baert, p. 94. 
(9) In Octav.— Isa, xxvi. 10.—() Serm, 42. in Cant. , 
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stituted to a rectorship of a parish in the diocess’ of York ; 
but after discharging that office some time with great assi+ 
duity and zeal, he resigned that living, and took the religious 
habit in the Benwdictn monastery "of our Lady in Fork; 
Richard the prior of :this house, and twelve others, desiring 
' to serve God according to the primitive institute of the Be- 
nedictin Order, left the monastery, with leave of the abbot; 
and. endeavouring to execute their project, struggled with 
incredible hardships ; till Thurstan, the pious archbishop of 
York, gave them a desert valley called Scheldale, with the 
town of Sutton, where in the midst of winter, and in extreme 
poverty, they founded the celebrated abbey which from cer- 
tain springs was called Fountains, in 1132. The Cistercian 
Order, which had been lately introduced into England, and 
settled at Rievalle, was perfectly agreeable to the fervent dis- 
positions of this holy colony; and at their request the mo-- 
nastery of Fountains was received into it by St. Bernard, 
who in his letters extols the perfection and sanctity of this 
new nursery of saints, which from the beginning was a model 
to the whole Order for devotion, austerity in fasts, labour, © 
by which all the monks procured their subsistence, fervour 
in all religious exercises, and cheerfulness in singing assi- 
duously the divine praises. _No murmur or sadness was 
known among them; nor any strife or contention ever heard 
of, unless of charity or humility: they mever yielded to 
rest till fatigued with labour; and always came hungry 
from their slender table, which was chiefly furnished with 
pulse and roots from their garden. St. Robert seemed so 
far to eclipse the rest of this holy company by the lustre’of 
his piety, that they all had their eyes on him in their religious 
duties, and studied to transcribe his fervour in their actions. 
BAluipy of Merley, baron of Morpeth, paying a visit te 
the monastery of Fountains five years after its foundation, 
was so struck with the edifying deportment of the terrestrial 
angels who inhabited it, that he obtained of the abbot 
Richard, a certain number of these monks, and built for 
them a “monastery called Newminster, near . Mawpistltyss® 


@) T his Haag ot Morpeth was transferred from Roger of Merley, the fifth | baron, ; 
te the lords of Greystock. 
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Northumberland in 1137, of which St. Robert was appointed 

abbot. : 

The winds in ith new dignity thought it his duty not only 
to walk before his brethren, but to go beyond them all in 
every religious observance; and all his virtues seemed to re- 
ceive new vigour, and a new degree of perfection in this 
eminent station. His affection to holy prayer is not to be 
expressed. He recommended to God continually those 
committed to his care, and with many tears poured forth his 
soul for them night and day. He was favoured with the 
gift of prophecy and miracles. He founded another monas- 
tery at Pipinelle or Rivebelle in Northamptonshire, and 
lived in the strictest union of holy friendship with St. Ber- 
nard ; also with St. Godric an holy hermit in those parts, 
illiterate as to secular learning, but a most spiritual man. 

‘St. Robert finished his course by a happy death on the seventh 
of June 1159. Miracles attested his sanctity to the world. 
He is named in the Roman Martyrology. See Dugdale, 
Monast. Angl. t. 1. p. 743. Le Nain, t. 2. p. 397. the Annals 
of his Order, and the Bollandists, t. 2. Junii. 


oT. COLMAN, BISHOP OF DROMORE, C. 


» Dromore in the province of Ulster, sixty- -three miles eae 


- Dublin to the north, derives the succession of its bishops 


from St. Colman, who was descended from the sept of the 
Arads, and born in 516, according to bishop Usher. He was - 
the first abbot of Muckmore in the county of Antrim, and 
afterward chosen first bishop of Dromore, a small see under 
‘Armagh, and not far distant from it. Jocelin, in his life of 
St. Patrick, tells us that his eminent virtue was foretold by 
St. Patrick; and his legend ascribes many miracles to him, 
and the wonderful conversion of a great number of souls to 
God. The ancient scholiast on the Angussian Martyrology 
observes, that he was also called Mocholmoc. He died about 
the year 610, on the seventh of June, on which his principal 
festival was kept, or according to some, on the twenty-seventh 
of October, on which he was also commemorated, See 
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Usher, Primord. p. 1126. Colgan in MSS. ad 7 Jun. Ware, 
p. 257. and Baert the Bollandist, t. 2. Junij. p. 24. ig 


ST. eurisetiee 


PRINCE OF THE WESTERN VANDALS, AND HIS COMPANIONS, MM. 


In the reign of the €mpéror Henry the Salic, Gneus inva 
Anatrog, who were idolaters, and Uto the soh of Misliwoi 
a loose Christian, were princés of the Winuli, Slavi, aid 
Vandals, and tributary to the emperor, the fear of whose 
arms kad those of Knut king of Denmark, and Bernard 
dike of Saxony, kept these barbarians long in peace: Utd 
being murdered by a certain Saxon for His cruelty, His 86tt 
Goadeichalé, who had been educated 4 Christiat in the m64 
nastery of Lumburg under the care of Godéschale 4 Gothio 
bishop, apostatised, and joined the two Pagan princes to ré- 
venge his father’s death upon the Saxons. "He long harassed 
their country till hé was taken prisoner by duke “Ber itatd; 
who detained him a long time ib close confinement. Wher 
he recovered his liberty, Rutibor, 4 powerful prince, was 
possessed of his territories among the Slavi. Godeschalé 
therefore betook himself to the Danes at the head of a nu- 
merous troop of Slavi his partizans. Some time after, he 
was converted to the Christian faith by a certaiii Saxon, andl 
king Knut employed him in his wars in Norway, aid being 
much pleased with his valiant behaviour, afterward sent hit 
with Sueno, his nephew by his sister Ethride, afterward king; 
on an expedition into fneland. ‘His great exploits thete 
were so agreeable to the kibe of Denmark, that he gavé him 
his cobalt in marriage. After the death of Knut and his 
eniatnen. Godeschale returned frdim England, subdued the. 

whole country of the Slavi, and compelled part of the Saxotis 
to pay him a yearly tribute, and td acknowledge their stib 
oise els | sod 

‘He reigned. after this inany years in peace, and is calléd 
by pre of Bremen the iniost powerful of all the princés 
eh ever arrived at the sover eignty among the Slavi. And 
as he surpassed all the rest iii pradence, power, and valour, 
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so did he also after bis conversion in piety and holy zeal. 

All the parts of his dominions he filled with churches and 
priests, and by his zealous endeavours he brought over to 
the faith great part of the idolaters among the different na- 
tions that were subject to bim, as the Wagiri, the Obotridi 
or Reregi, the Polabingi, the Linoges, the Warnabi, the 
Chissini, and the Circipani, who inhabited the northern 
coast of Germany from the Elbe to Mecklenburg. He like- 
wise founded many monasteries of both sexes at Lubec, Al- 
dinburg, Lenzin, Razizburg, three in the city of Magdeburg, 
and others in other places. The archbishop of Hamburg he 
honoured as his father, and frequently resorted to that city 
to perform his devotions im that metropolitical church. 
Among the missionaries who laboured with the greatest suc- 
cess in executing the holy projects.of the king, Helmold 
names in the first place, John, a Scotsman, whom Albert 
archbishop of Hamburg sent to preach at Mecklenburg. 

He extended his missions into all the dominions of Godes- 
chale, and baptized himself many thousands. Godeschalc 
often imterpreted to the people in the Sclavonian tongue the 
sermons and instructions of the priestsin the church. Dur- 
ing the reign of the good emperor Henry II. the Slavi, Bo- 
hemians, and Hungarians lived in peace and in subjection to 
_ hisempire. But when his son, a child only eight years old, 
succeeded to his throne, various rebellions were raised among 
these barbarians. Bernard, the duke, who had governed 
Saxony forty years, died soon after St, Henry, and his domi- 
nions were divided between his two sons Ordulf and Herman. 
Ordulf who took the title of duke of Saxony, fell far short of 
his father in military skilland valour. Five years after this, 
the Vandals, or Slavi, who remained obstinately attached to 
their idolatry, about the present country ef Wagrie and the 
dutchy of Mecklenburg, revolted, and began their sedition 
by the murder of Godeschale, the Machabee of the Chris- 
tians, whom they slew in the city of Lenzin, on the seventh 
of June, together with Ebbo a priest, whom they laid upon 
the altar andstabbed in 1066. The historians of the northern 
nations unanimously agree that the only cause of their death 
was the hatred which these Pagans had conceived of the 
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Christian religion; and the Carthusians of Brussels in their 
additions to the Martyrology of Usuard, place them among 
the martyrs honoured in the church on this day. Upon this 
authority Henschenius, t. 2. Junij, p. 40. doubts not but 
St. Godeschale and his companions were honoured in several 
of the northern churches, whose calendars and ecclesiastical 
monuments and titles were entirely destroyed or lost upon 
the change of religion, as the Bollandists in their notes on 
St. Norbert’s life, and in other places, and Jos. Assemani 
on Adalbert of Magdeburg, take notice. On St. Godeschale 
and his companions, see Adam Bremensis, l. 3. c. 21. Kran- 
zius, |. 2. Wandaliz, c. 46. Helmold and other northern 
historians, and from them Henschenius, t. 2. Junij, p. 40. 


ST. MERIADEC, BISHOP OF VANNES, C. 


Whilst he lived in the world, he employed the revenue of 
a great estate of which he was master, in charitable works, 
and at length stripped himself of it principally in favour of 
the poor. From that time he lived a recluse ina desert place, 
a mile from the castle of Pontivi in the viscounty of Rohan 
in Britany. The viscount himself visited the saint, and had 
the greatest veneration for his sanctity.” The canons and 
people of Vannes, seconded by the bishops of the province, 
compelled him much against his will to fill the episcopal see 
of that city. With this dignity his charity to the poor received 
a great inerease ; for he looked upon himself by that sacred 
character as it were anointed the father and comforter of all 
thedistressed. Under his episcopal ornaments he wore a rough 
hair shirt, and had no better covering to his bed than sackcloth, 
The legend and ancient lessons of Treguir place his death 
in 1302. In the old Breviary of Nantes, in that of Vannes, &c. 
an office is appointed in his honour on the seventh of June. 
He is titular saint of the chapel of the castle of Pontivi, and of 


the marriage of the viscount John II. with 
Mary, daughter of Francis I. duke of Bri- 
tany, and bis wife Isabel Stuart, daugh- 
ter of James I. king of Scotland, in 1445. 


®) This circumstance ascertains the 
age in which St. Meriadec lived. For 
the title of viscounts of Rohan in Britany 
was not known before the twelfth cen- 
tury. That derives its chief honour from 
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several others in Britany. See Henschenius, t. 2. Junij, 
p. 36. and Lobineau, Vies des SS. de Bretagne, p. 242. 


JUNE VII 
‘ST. MEDARD, BISHOP OF NOYON, C. 


From his life, written by Fortunatus bishop of Poitiers, one in verse, another in 
prose, and from St. Gregory of Tours, L. de Glor. Conf. c. 95. and Hist. Franc. 
See also a life of St. Medard, though of Jess authority, compiled by a monk of 
St. Medard’s at Soissons about the year 892, published by D’Achery, Spicil. t. 8, 
and the Bollandists, Henschenius and Pavebroke, t. 2. Junij, p. 78. and another 
wrote by Radbod II. bishop of Noyon and Tournay, who died in 1082, ib. p. 87... 
Ceinte, Annal. Frane. Gall. Christ. Nov. t. 9. p. 979. : 


Sixth Age. 


Sr. Meparp, one of the most illustrious prelates of the 
church of Francé in the sixth century, was born at Salency 

in Picardy about the year 457. His father Nectard was a 
- noble Frenchman, who made a figure in the king’s court ; 
and his mother Protogia was descended of an ancient Roman 
family which was settled in Gaul. She brought to her hus- 
band several great estates, and among others that of Salency, 
situated about aleague from Noyon. She was a lady of ex- 
traordinary piety, and the saintly education and early virtue 
of her son were the fruit of her attention and example, 
which was seconded by the authority and influence of her 
husband, whom she had gained to Christ from idolatry. She 
instilled into Medard from his infancy, the most tender com- 
passion for the poor. At Salency he one day gave his coat 
to a blind beggar that was almost naked, and when he was 
asked what he had done with it, he answered that the sight 
of the distress and nakedness of a poor blind man, who was 
-a fellow-member in Christ, had so strongly affected him that 
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it was not in his power not to give him part of his own 
clothes. When he was employed in looking after the cattle 
in his father’s grounds, according to the custom of that age 
- in France, even in good families as among the ancient He- 
brews, he often deprived himself of his dinner to divide it 
among the necessitous. Fasting was his delight in an age in 
which children seldom know what it is to curb their appe-. 
tites. These virtues were supported by an uncommon spirit 
of prayer and retirement, and a great purity and innocence of 
manners. When he was old enough, hewas sent abroad to be 
initiated in the higher studies: he went first toAugusta Veru- 
manduorum,* the capital of the province, and afterward to 
Tournay, where king Childeric I. is said to have kept his 
court. Pomp and splendour, which so much dazzle the eyes 
of worldly men, had no charms for the saint, whose soul 
loathed every thing in which he did not find his God. His 
parents, delighted with his happy dispositions for virtue, 
called him back to the city of Vermand, and intreated the 
bishop to instruct him in the sacred science of the holy serip- 
tures. The scholar astonished the master both by his rapid 
progress in learning, and still more by the fervour of his 
piety, his assiduity in prayer, his tears, with which he con- 
tinually watered his cheeks at his devotions; the readiness 
of his obedience; his extraordinary humility, and the auste- 
rity of his mortifications: in concealing which he was most 
ingenious. Yet all his exercises appeared to him no better 
than sloth and imperfection; and it was his constant com- 
plaint that he was not allowed to do penance. Being pro- 
moted to the priesthood in the thirty-third year of his age, 
he became a bright ornament of that sacred order. He 
preached the ral of God to the people with an unction 
which touched the hearts of the most hardened; but the 
influence of his example, by which he enforced the precepts 
which he delivered from the pulpit, seemed irresistible. He 
employed in holy contemplation and prayer alli the time 
which his exterior functions did not claim. His fasts were 
continual and severe; but the perfect mortification of his 


® The Latin of Vermand. 
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will and pagsions by meekness and humility, seemed that 
virtue by which he was rendered most admirable. No man 
seenis ever to have been more perfectly master of himself, 
or to have possessed a more constant evenness of temper. 
Hé never appeared elated with joy, or dejected and sunk by 
sadiiess tipoh any vicissitude in human affairs; was always 
patient and silent m adversity; sweet, courteous, and hum- 
ble in oe beh affable and beneficent to all, especially to 
the poor. 

fn 530, Alomer the ileictveiatts bishop of that country dying, 
St. Medard was unanimously chosen to fill the see, and was 
consecrated by St. Remigius, who had baptized king Clovis 
im 496, and was then exceeding old. Our saint’s new dignity 
did tiot make him abate any thing of his austerities, but added 
to them the solicitude of his pastoral charge; and though at 
that time seventy-two years old, he thought himself obliged. 
to redouble his labours. Though his diocess was very wide, 
it seemed not to suffice for his zeal, which could not be 
confined wherever he saw an opportunity of advancing the 
honour of God, and of abolishing the remains of idolatry, 
He rejoiced in calumnies and persecutions, and always tri- 
umphed over them by silence and patience. He had the 
affliction to see his diocess cruelly ravaged by the Huns 
and Varidals, but this calamity was to him a great spiritual 
harvest, by the opportunities it afforded him of exerting his 
charity and courage. He was, under that deluge of miseries, 
the refuge, support, and comfort of all the distressed. The — 
ancient city of Augusta Verumanduorum. being by the fury 
ef wars and other misfortunes brought to a ruinous condi- 
tion, and lying open to the incursions of barbarians, St. Me- 
dard transferred his see to Noyon, a strong walled town. 
From that time the old capital, which had been so flourish- 
ing in the times of the Gauls, fell entirely to decay; and at 
present nothing of it remains except a borough with a Pre- 
monstratensian abbey which still retains the name of Ver- 
mand. The neighbouring town of St. Quintin is now be- 
come the capital “of that part of Picardy. 


~ ©) The present Verrititid is @ smnall | Order of Premontré, three leagues from 
town or village, with an abbey of the! St. Quintin’s, and four from Peronue. 
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Other provinces envied the happiness of the Vermandois 
in possessing so great a pastor, and earnestly desired to share 
in the same. The clergy and people of Tournay, being sup- 
ported by king Clotaire I. the son of Clovis the Great, after 
the death of St. Eleutherius in 532, would have no other 
person for their bishop. In compliance with their desire, 
St. Remigius, their metropolitan, thinking this necessary for 
the propagation of the gospel, with the approbation of the 
pope, commanded St. Medard to govern both those great 
diocesses, which from that time remained united under the 
same bishop for the space of five hundred years. ‘Till then, 
some parts of the diocess of Tournay lay benighted under 
the shades of idolatry. St. Medard visited them all, and 
though he was often threatened, and sometimes seized by 
the Pagans with a view of taking away his life, he overcame 
all obstacles, and by his zealous labours and miracles, the 
rays of the gospel dispelled the mists of idolatry throughout 
the whole extent of his diocesses. What rendered this task 
more difficult and perilous, was the savage and fierce dispo- 
sition of the ancient inhabitants of Flanders, who were the 
most barbarous of all the nations of the Gauls and Franks, 
- as the original historians frequently take notice. The Greeks 
and Romans civilized the western part of the world, by 
teaching the barbarous nations to cultivate their minds with 
the sieetisl and polite arts. But the most elegant ages of 
those empires themselves may, in many respects, be esteemed 
barbarous if compared with Christianity The divine spirit 
of mildness, patience, humility, and charity which it imspires, 
and the purity and sanctity of its morals, have refined the 
minds of men, corrected the ignorance, stupidity and bar- 


Nicholas Sanson has demonstrated this ' 


borough to have been built on the spot 
and from the ruins of the ancient Augusta 
Verumanduorum. Adrian Valois and 
the Abbe de Longuerue object, that ac- 
cording to the ancient life of St. Quintin, 
that martyr’s body was buried at Au- 
gusta Verumanduorum. But the author 
evidently gives that name to the new 
town of St. Quintin’s, only because the 
inhabitants of Vermand had removed thi- 
‘ther their households and city. For the 


old city naving been destroyed by the 
barbarians ahnut the year 531, St. Me- 
dard translated his see to Noyon, Cesar’s 
Noviomagus. Part of the inhabitants 
retired to > Noyon; but the greatest part 
founded the new city of St. Quintin. See 
Nic. Sansun, In Pharum Galliz Disqui- 
sitiones Geographice ; Index Alphabe- 
ticus, et Exercitationes Geographome- 
tice ad utrumque Itinerarium Roma- 
-num per Gallias. Also Sanadon, Cluvier, 
&c, 
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barism of the fiercest nations, and diffused a rational, vir- 
tuous, and holy temper throughout the countries where the 
gospel has been planted. St. Medard, with incredible pains, 
brought over the most rude and wild people from their bar- 
barous manners, inspired them with the meek spirit of the 
gospel, and rendered them a civilized and Christian nation, 
abounding with examples of eminent virtue, as Mirzeus ob- 
serves. Our saint having completed this great work in 
Flanders, returned to Noyon, where Radegondes queen of 
France in 544 received the religious veil from his hands, 
with the consent of her husband Clotaire, and was made a 
deaconess.) Shortly after, the saint fell sick. Upon the 
first news of his illness, king Clotaire, who always honoured 
him as a living saint, came to Noyon to pay him a visit, and 
‘to receive his blessing. Soon after his departure, the saint 
rested from his labours in a very advanced age, in the sixth 
century, according to Le Cointe in 545, according to Pagi in 
561. The whole kingdom lamented his death as the loss of 
their common father and protector. His body was buried 
in his own cathedral; but king Clotaire was so moved by 
many miracles wrought at his tomb, that he desired to tran- 
slate his precious remains to Soissons, where he then chiefly 
resided. | 
Clotaire was an able, v aliant, and generous prince, re hed 
' tarnished his glory by actions ; cruelty and ambition in his 
youth. He reigned first king of Soissons: By the death of: 
his brother Clodomir in 524, he obtained a share in the © 
kingdom of. Orleans: by the death of Thierry in 544, he 
added Austrasia or Metz to his dominions; and by that of 
Childebert in 558 he became also king of Paris, and of all 
France. He endeavoured to expiate the crimes of his youth 
by works of penance, and listened to the advice of St. Medard. 
Having begun to build a stately church and abbey at Soissons, 
after the death of that holy man, he caused his relicks to be 
translated thither from Noyon in a shrine covered with 
most preg stuffs, seeded with diamonds, and adornes 


Mein. the Dearoneses,ecad the learned dissertation of Cuper the Bollandist, 
‘ Angutti t, 3, p. 51. Bingham, &e, 
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with plates ef gold; the king himself, the princes his chil- 
dren, and all the chief lords of the court attending the pro-+ 
cession: the king thought himself honoured by sometimes 
putting his royal shoulders under the burden. The body 
was laid at Crouy or Croiac, a village eastward of Soissons, 
near the gates, and a small church or oratory of wood was 
raised over it, till the church in Soissons could be finished, 
Clotaire dying in 561 at Compiegne, the structure of this 
abbey was completed by king Sigebert one of his younger 
sons. It has been sometimes styled by: popes the chief.of all 
the Benedictin abbeys in France. Fortunatus and St. Gre- 
gory of Tours, who lived before the .close.of the same cen- 
tury testify, that in their time the festival of St. Medand was 
celebrated in France with great solemnity. A small,portion 
of his relicks was procured for the parish church aie bears 
his name in Paris. : 


All holy pastors were eminently men of prayer: Besides 
the.constant homage of public prayer, they retired frequently 
into their closets or into wildernesses.to give ‘themselves up 
entirely to this heavenly exercise. ‘This Jesus teaches them 
by so.often withdrawing into deserts and mountains 4o pray, 
and to spend whole nights in prayer. The most retired 
places, and the calmest and most silent seasons:ought to)be 
chosen, that our souls may most :perfectly soar abovevall 
earthly things, and sequestering our minds and diearts fren 
them, converse in heaven, and recommend to. God-both eur 
own and others’ necessities.. ‘The sanctification both.of the 
pastor and this flock ° requires: this. ‘To retire sometimes ito 
speak to:.God for them is not to .abandon them, jbutdolserve 
them inithe best:manner!by,endeavouring-toidraw down the 
most abundant shewers of divme igrace -uponithem, and by 
purifying ‘his own soul,-and replenishing ‘himself with God 
and. his truths, learning the artiof imparting: them avith their 
interiorspirit. Without this,:thesalvationiboth of ithe:paster 
and ‘his: people as .eqnally iin danger. “The apostles:jomed 
prayer with their ministry, as ie bra dividing he care vi 
their time. adhatsvers: D fostnemakes Lgl a0 
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ST. GELDARD OR, GODARD, BISHOP OF ROUEN, C. 


_ Heis commemorated jointly with St. “Medardi in the Roman 
Martyrology, and.in the new Paris and old Sarum Breviaries, 
He assisted at the first council of Orleans in 511, and go- 
verned the.see of Rouen with great, zeal during she space of 
fifteen years, He was buried at St. .Mary’s in Rouen, which 
is since called St. Gildard’s, or in French St. Godard’s. - In 
the Norman. incursions his body: was translated to St. Me- 
dard’s at Soissons, and still remains there. That he was 
brother of St,.Medard is unknown to Fortunatus, Gregory 
of Tours, &e. See Pommeraye,. iia of the archbishops 
Rian Ba ete &e. 


ST. MAXIMINUS, Cc. 
_ FIRST ARCHBISHOP OF /AIX IN PROVENCE. 


| ie slated the. faith i in that vb be probably before. the 
close of the first century, about the same fime it was first © 
preached.at Marseilles. He i is said by some moderns to have 
been one of: the disciples « of our Lord. St. Sedonius was his 
successor, and second. bishop of Arles, supposed. by the peo- 
ple of the country to have been.the man born blind whom 
“our. Redeemer. healed: - Their relicks are shewn with those 
of many other saints. at St., Maximin’ s, a town six leagues 
from Aix, built.at the place where this saint. was aihacns 
The. monastery, which was formerly of the Order of Saint - 
Bennet :and. dependent on St. Victor’s at. Marseilles, was 
given by, St,. Lewis’s brother, Charles count of Provence, to 
the. Dominicans, who enjoy it with extraordinary privileges, 
and an: exemption, of the whole. town, fromthe s spiritual ju- 
risdiction of the: archbishop — of Aix.. On Saint “Maximinus, 
see Gallia Christ. Nova. t. lips, 299. _Maurolycus seems to 
have been the: first who. called. St. ‘Maximinus a Sane of 
our Lord, . be 4 7 
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ST. WILLIAM, ARCHBISHOP OF YORK, C_ 


He was son of earl Herbert, and Emma, sister to king 
Stephen. He learned from his infancy that true greatness 
consists only in humility and virtue ; and renounced the world 
in his youth, employing his riches to purchase unfading trea- 
sures in heaven by works of mercy to the poor, and giving 
himself wholly to the study and practice of religion. Being 
promoted to holy orders, he was elected treasurer in the me- 
tropolitical church of York, under the learned and good 
archbishop Thurstan. When that prelate, after having held 
his dignity twenty years, retired among the Cluniac monks at 
Pontefract to prepare himself for his death which happened 
the year following, St. William was chosen archbishop by the 
majority of the chapter, and consecrated at Winchester in 
September 1144, according to Le Neve’s Fasti.” But Osbert 
the archdeacon, a turbuldnt man, procured Henry Murdach, 
a Cistercian monk of the abbey of Fountains, who was also 
a ran of great learning and a zealous preacher, to be pre- 
ferred at Rome, whither William went to demand his pall, 
and to plead the cause of his constituents rather than his own. 
Being deprived by pope Eugenius III. in 1147, he, who had 
always. looked upon this dignity with trembling, appeared 
much greater in the manner in which he bore this repulse 
than he could have done in the highest honours. Being re- 
turned into England, he went privately to Winchester, to his 
uncle Henry, bishop of that see, by whom he was honourably 
entertained. He led at Winchester a penitential life in si- 
lence, solitude, and prayer, inaretired house belonging to the 
bishop, bewailing the frailties of his past life with many tears, 
for seven years. The archbishop Henry then dying in 1153, 
and Anastasius IV. having succeeded Eugenius III. in the see 
of Rome, St. William, to satisfy the importunity of others by 
whom he was again elected, undertook a second journey to 
Rome, and received the pallium from his Holiness.” The 


(1) P. 307. 


*) The Pallium which the pope sends | their shoulders, with a label hanging 
to archbishups is an ornament worn upen | down the breast and back. It is made 
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saint on his return was met on the road by Robert de Gaunt 
dean, and Osbert archdeacon of the church of York, who in-. 
solently forbade him to enter that city or diocess. He received 
the affront with an engaging meekness, but pursued his jour- 
ney. He. was meccivads ut incredible joy by ,his people. 
The great numbers who assembled on that occasion to see 
and “eal him, broke down the wooden bridge over the 
river Ouse, in the middle of the city of York, aud a great 
many persons fell into the river. The saint seeing this ter- 
-rible accident, made the sign of the cross over the river, and 
addressed himself to God faye many tears. All the world 
ascribed to his sanctity and prayers the miraculous preserva- 
tion of the whole multitude, especially of the children who 
all escaped out of the waters without hurt. St. William 


of white lambs wool, and spotted with 
purple crosses, and is worn as a token of 
the spiritual jurisdiction of metropolitans 
over the churches of their whole pro- 
vince. It is regarded as an emblem of 
humility, charity, and innocence, and 
serves to put the prelate in mind, that 
he is bound to seek out and carry home 
on his shoulders the strayed sheep, in 
imitation of Christ, the Good Shepherd 
and the Prince of pastors. Cardinal Bona 
says the white lambs are blessed on the 
festival of St. Agnes in her church on the 
’ Nomentan road, and from that time kept™ 
in some nunnery till they areshorn; and 
of the wool are the palliums made which 
are laid over the tomb of St. Peter the 
whole night of the vigil before the feast 
of that apostle. The pope sends one to 
archbishops in the western patriarchate 
after their election and consecration: 
but these prelates only wear them in the 
church during the divine office. Palliums 
are also granted to apostolic legates, and 
to certain suffragan bishops of exempt 
sees, as of Bamberg in Germany, and 
ofLucea and Pavia in Italy. : 
The first use of palliums by bishops is 
mentioned among the Orientals. Saint 
Isidore of Pelusium explains at large va- 
rious mystical significations of this orna- 
ment, |}. 1. ep.136. In the West, pope 
Symmachus sent a pallium to Cesarius 
archbishop of Arles, his vicar in Gaul, in 


their neck, 


that time we find it usually sent to apos- 
tolic legates: likewise to several mefro- 
politans, as appears from the letters of 
St. Gregory the Great. Peter de Marca 
shews that it was not granted promis- 
cuously to all metropolitans before the 
decree of pope Zachary, by which it was 
established a general law. 

The pallium was anciently an entire 
long garment, covering the whole body 
from the neck, not unlike a priest’s cope, 
saving that it was shut up before. Instead 
of the pallium, the Greek bishops now 
all wear the Omophorion or Humerale, 
which is a broad ribband hanging round 
across their breast, and 
reaching below the knees. Spelman, in— 
his Glossary, Thomassin, &c. shew that 


a pallium was a mantle worn by the Ro- 


map emperors, and that the first Chris- 
tian emperors gave this imperial orna- 
ment to eminent bishops to wear as an 
emblem of the royalty of the Christian 
priesthood. It was afterward appropriated 
to archbishops to shew their dignity, and 
to command greater respect, as God pre- 
scribed several ornaments to be worn by 
the Jewish high-priest. See Bona de 
Rebus Liturg. 1.1. c. 24. Marca de 
concordia Sae. et Imperii, 1.6. c. 6 et 7. 
Spelman, and especially Thomas. in Tr. 
dela Discipline de l'Eglise, p.1. 1.2. 
c. 53 et 56. p. 829. 

(») Polydore Virgil, an author of small 


the beginning of the sixth century. From | credit, pretends that this happened on 


Vor. VI. 
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shewed no enmity, and soughtno revenge against his most in- 
veterate enemies, who had preposeeused: Buseniits IIT. against 
him by the blackest calumnies, and by every unwarrantable 
means had obstructed his: good designs. He formed many great 
projects for the good of Hie igbesss and. the salvation of souls, 
but within a few weeks after his installation was seized with 
a fever, of which he died on the third day of his sickness, on 
the eighth of June 1154. He was buried in his cathedral; 
and eet braiedl by pope Nicbolas III) about the year 1280. At 
the same time his body was taken up by archbishop William 
Wickwane, and his relicks put into a very rich shrine, and. 
deposited in the nave of the same metropolitan church in 
1284. The feast of his translation was kept on the seventh 
of January. King Edward I. and his whole’court assisted 
at this ceremony, during which many miracles are attested to 
have been wrought. A table containing a list of thirty-six 
miracles, with a copy of an indulgence of one hundred and 
forty days to all who should aa tity visit his tomb, is still to 
be seen in the vestry, but no longer legible, as Mr. Drake 
mentions. The shrine with its ith plate and jewels was 
plundered at the reformation ; but the saint’s bones were 
deposited 1 in a box within a Siti and buried in the nave 
under a large spotted marble stone. Mr. Drake had the cu- 
riosity to see the ground opened, and found them with their 
box and coffin in 1732. He laid them again in the same 
place with a mark.“ See Nicholas Trivets in his Annals of 
six kings of England adn. 1146. Stubbs, Act. Pontif. Ebor. 
in S. Willelmo, Capgrave’s Legend, Gulielm. Neubrig. De 
Rebus Anglicis sui temporis, Brompton, Gervasius monachus 


~ 


() See the York Breviary, printed at Paris in 1526.—@) P. 419 — Ib. 


the Are, at Pontefract, near Ferry-Bridge. 
But Brompton and Stubbs expressly say, 
that it was in the city of York, on the 
river Ouse, where stood a chapel till the 
reformation, as Mr. Drake testifies. Pon- 
tefract could not derive its name from 
this accident, as Polydore imagined ; for 
we find it so called long before ; and the 
name was originally written Pomfrete or 


Pontfrete, from a very different Norman 
etymology. 

(C) Hoveden advances that poison had 
been put into the chalice when he said 
mass. But Gulielmus Neubrigensis, a 
canon regular, a Yorkshire man, an ele- 
gant and most diligent historian of that 
very time, in his history De Rebus An- 
glicis sui Temporis, confutes that ground- 
less surmise of the vulgar. 
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inter 10 Scriptor. Anglic, and Drake, in‘his curious History 


and Antiquities of Work.” mag Ae Papebroke’ s remarks, J un. 
t. 2. p. 136. 


ST. LOU OR, CLODULPHUS, BISHOP OF METZ, C. 


He was son of St. Arnold, who having been prime minister 
to king Clotaire I. surnamed the Great, renounced the world, 
and was afterward made ‘bishop of Metz. He had two sons, 
Clou and Ansegisus, whose inclinations to virtue he cultivated. 
by an eeenent education. Clou shewed from the cradle 
that he inherited all his father’s virtues in an eminent de- 
gree. Under the best masters he made such a progress in the 
divine and human sciences, as astonished those ' who taught 
him, and excited to sandlaen all who learned with a. 
He afterward lived in the court of the kings of Austrasia, 

‘and passed through the greatest employments under Dago- 
bert I. and Sigebert II, always with credit to himself, and’to 
the honour and advantage of the state.” After some time 
he left his brother Ansegisus to push his fortune in the courts 
of earthly ‘kings, choosing for himself a state which removes 
aman farther from the flattering objects of the passions, and. 
from that hurry of distractions, under which the most virtuous 
often find it difficult not to lose sight of Godin their actions. 
His father St. Arnold had tdreeas the bishopric of Metz that 
he might wear out the remainder of his days in tranquillity, 
and be ready to meet his heavenly bridegroom. ‘Two other 
pastors had succeeded him in that see, and it was become a 
third time vacant, when the clergy and people of Metz una- 


nimously demanded St. Clou for their bishop. The holy 


@ Pepin of Landen and St. Arnold had | own son: however Clovis H, made him- 


shared together the government under 
Clotaire If. and Dagobert I.with the titles 
of dukes of. Austrasia,; and mayors of the 
palace. Clovis II, succeeded his father 
Dagobert at ‘Paris, and Sigebert II. in 
‘Austrasia!; but Grimoald the son and 
successor of Pepin of Landen, upon the 


death of Sigebert II. about the year 655,. 
‘shaved his infant ‘son Dagobert a monk, 
and banished ‘him into Jreland, with a 


view to open a way to the throne for his 


self master of both their persons, and 
confined them at Paris for the rest of 
their days, or according to others :put 
them to death: which punishment was 
due to their treason. Ansegisus married 


‘Begga, the virtuous daughter of /Pepin_of 


Landen, by whom he had Pepin of Her- 
stal, or the Fat, the valiant and prospe- 


‘rous mayor of the French «palace, and 


father of Charles Martel. 
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man did all that lay in his power to make the election fall on 
some other person; but the whole country became the more 
importunate, and the king obliged him at length to acquiesce 
in a choice made by heaven itself. Having therefore received 
the episcopal consecration, he cheerfully set himself to fulfil 
every duty of that important charge. He began by a visitation 
.of his diocess, every where correcting abuses, and establish- 
ing regularity. Such was his compassion for the poor, that 
for their sake he lived himself destitute of the most common 
conveniencies of life. By assiduous meditation at the foot of 
the cross, he was careful to nourish his own soul with the 
bread of life; and in the same school he acquired that hea- 
venly eloquence with which he delivered, in the most affect- 
ing manner, the sentiments and lights which he received by 
this channel from the God of all science. Full of zeal for 
the glory of God, and of love and tenderness for his people, 
he was attentive to all their wants, and indefatigable in la- 
bouring for their sanctification, especially in instructing, 
comforting, and relieving the poor. He governed the church 
of Metz forty years and fifteen days, and died in 696, being 
fourscore and ten years old. He is commemorated in the 
Roman Martyrology on this day. His body was translated 
to the Benedictin priory of Lay, not far from Nancy in 959, 
on the eleventh of December; but a portion remains in the 
church which bears his name at Metz. He is named in the 
Roman and other Martyrologies. See his authentic life with 
the notes of Henschenius, Jun. t. 2. p. 126. : 


ST. SYRA, V. 


She was sister to St. Fiacre, fired by whose example she 
left all to follow Christ. To make this sacrifice more entire 
she sailed from Ireland her native country, and going after 
her brother into France, addressed herself to his patron and ~ 
protector St. Faro, bishop of Meaux. That holy prelate re- 
commended her to his sister Fara, abbess in Brie. Syra 
under so eminent a directress became a perfect pattern of hu- 
mility, meekness, charity, and devotion. From her cell she 
was translated into paradise in the seventh century, and is 
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honoured at Troyes and in some parts of Ireland on the eighth 
of June; and at Meaux on the twenty-third of Octane 
See Saussaye, and Colgan in MSS. | | 


JUNE Ix. 
Nay coat 
SS. PRIMUS AND FELICIANUS, MM. 


This account is.abridged from their acts in Surius, and the continuators of Bol- 
landus, with the notes of Hensehenius. Jun. t. 2. p. 149. See Tillemont, t. 4. 
p. 571. ; 


A. D. 286. 


‘Tuxsz two martyrs were brothers and lived in Rome many 
years, mutually encouraging each other in the practice of all 
good works. They seemed to possess nothing but for the 
poor, and often spent both nights and days with the con- 
fessors in their dungeons or at the places of their torments 
. and execution. Some they encouraged to perseverance, 
others who had fallen they raised again, and they made them- 
selves the servants of all in Christ that all might attain to 
salvation through him. Though their zeal was most remark-. 
able, they had escaped the dangers of many bloody persecu- 
tions, and were grown old in the heroic exercises of virtue 
when it pleased God to crown their labours with a glorious 
martyrdom. The Pagans raised so great an outcry against 
them, that by a joint order of Dioclesian and Maximian 
Herculius they were both apprehended and put in chains. 
’ This must have happened in 286, soon after Maximian was 
associated in the empire, for the two emperors never seem 
to have met together in Rome after that year. These princes 
commanded them to be inhumanly scourged, and then sent 
them to Promotus at Nomentum, a town twelve miles from 
Rome, to be farther chastised, as avowed enemies to the gods. 
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This judge caused them to be cruelly tortured, first both to- 
gether, a afterward separate from each other ; and sought by 
various arts to cheat them into. commplianbe, as by telling 
Primus that Felician had offered sacrifice. But the grace of 
God strengthened them, and they were at length both be- 
headed on the ninth of June. Their names occur on this 
day in the ancient western calendars, and in the Sacramentary 
of St. Gregory the Great. Their bodies were thrown into 
the fields, but taken up by the Christians, and interred near 
Nomentum. They were removed to Rome by pope Theo- 
dorus about the year 645, and reposited in the church of 
St. Stephen on mount Celio. 


A soul which truly loves God regards all the things of this 
worldas dung, with St. Paul, that she may gain Christ. The 
loss of goods, the disgrace of the world, torments, sickness, 
and other afflictions are bitter to the senses ; but appear light 
to him that loves. If we can bear nothing with patience and 
silence, it is because we love God only in words. ‘‘ One who 
‘is slothful andlukewarm complains of every thing, and 
** calls the lightest precepts hard,’’ says Thomas 4 Kempis;" 
** but a fervent soul finds every thing easy which can unite 
‘«* her more closely to God, and embraces his holy will in all 
‘things with cheerfulness.” | 


©) L. de Discipl. Claustral. 
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ST. COLUMBA, OR COLUMKILLE, A. 


From Bede, hist. 1. 3. c. 4. and his life written by Cummeneus, surnamed Albus, 

_ abbot of Hy, (who according to the Four Masters died in 668.) extant in Mabil- 
Jon, Sec. Ben. 1. p. 361. and the same enlarged into three books by Adamnon, 
abbot of Hy in 700, published by Canisius, Lect. Antiq. t. 5. and by Surius. 
Both these lives abound with relations of wonderful miracles. William bishop of 
Derry, in his Irish historical library, p. 85. mentions a poem of good authority, 
called the Amrha, or Vision of St. Columkille, which was written soon after his 
death, and which records his principal actions conformable to these authors. See 
also bishop Tanner de Scriptor. Brit. p. 192. Sir James Ware, ae Scriptor. 
Hibern. p. 14. Item in Monasteriologia Hibernic4, p. 186. Colgan in MSS. ad 
9. Jun. The works ascribed to him in an Irish MS. in the Bodleian library, 
Oxford; and Leabhar Lecan, 2 ¢. Book of Lecane, a very old and precious Irish 
MS. of Antiquities of that island in the Irish college at Paris, p. 58. 


A.D. 597. 


Sr. CotumBA commonly pronounced Coie, was one of the 
greatest patriarchs of the monastic order in Ireland, and the 
apostle of the Picts. 'To distinguish him from other saints of 
the same name, he was surnamed Columkille, from the great 
- number of monastic cells, called by the Irish Killes, of which 

he was the founder. He was of most noble extraction from 
Neil, and was born at Gartan in the county of Tyrconnel in 
521. He learned from his childhood that there is nothing 
great, nothing worth our esteem or pursuit which does not 
advance the divine love in our souls, to which he totally de- 
voted himself with an entire disengagement of his heart from 
‘the world, and in “perfect purity of mind and body. He 
learned the divine scriptures and the lessons of an ascetic 
life under the holy bishop St. Finian, in his great school of 
Cluain-iraird. Being advanced to the order of priesthood in 
546, he began to give admirable lessons of piety and sacred 
learning, and in a short time formed many disciples. He 
founded, about the year 550, the great monastery of Dair- 


@) See the life of this St. Adamnon on the twenty-third of September. 
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Magh, now called Durrogh,® which original name signifies 
Field of Oaks, and besides many smaller, those of Doire or 
Derry in Ulster, and of Sord or Swords, about six miles 
from Dublin.© St. Columba composed a rule which, as 
Usher, Tanner and Sir James Ware inform us, is still extant 
in the old Irish. This rule he settled in the hundred monas- 
teries which he founded in Ireland and Scotland. It was_ 
chiefly borrowed from the ancient oriental monastic insti- 
tutes, as the inquisitive Sir Roger Twisden observes," of all 
the old British and [rish monastic orders. . 

King Dermot or Dermitius, being offended at the zeal of 
St. Columba in reproving public vices, the holy abbot left 
his native country, and passed into North-Britain, now called 
Seotland.© *He took along with him twelve disciples, and 


Q) In his Rise of the Monastic State, p. 36. 


(@) This monastery of Durrogh situated 
in King’s County, had afterward em- 
braced the Order of Regular Canons, ac- 
cording to the rule of St. Austin. See 
Sir James Ware, Antiquit. Hiber. c..17. 
p. 186. This diligent antiquary mentions 
a MS. copy of the four gospels, of Saint 
Jerom’s translation, adorned with silver 
plates, which was formerly preserved in 
, this abbey, and is still extant: in the be- 
ginning of which is an inscription, which 
testifies that it was written by St. Co- 
lumba in the space-of twelve days. 

(>) Sord, though now in Leinster, was 
at that time in the kingdom of Meath: 
for Meath was a distinct province for 
many ages, and was annexed to Leinster 
only since the arrival of the English. 

“© The Scots settled first in Ireland, 
which from them obtained the name of 
Scotia. They were a colony from Spain, 
who invaded that island in an early age, 
and probably were of Scythian origin ; for 
their name seems to be of the same ori- 
ginal with that of the Scythians, derived 
perhaps from the Teutonic or Saxon word 
Seytan, to shoot; in which martial exer- 
cise all the northern nations excelled. 
Bede tells us the Picts were Scythians; 
but probably applied to them what be- 
jonged to the Seots; for the Picts seem 
to have been Britons, and. were perhaps 


the original inhabitants of that country. 
At least they were established there long 
before the Scots, who accurding to their 
annals, invaded them from Ireland ; but 
were at first repulsed. Some time after, 
the Picts or Northern Britons, seeing 
themselves threatened by the English- 
Saxons who had conquered the southern 
part of the island, seem to have invited 
over the Scots from Ireland to their as- 
sistance. At least these under king Fer- 
gus, about the year 503, erected their 
kingdom im part of Scotland, called 
Dalriada, from Dal, a word in their lan- 
guage, signifying a part, and Reuda, their 
leader, as Bede informs us. Bishop Usher 
gives to the kingdom of the Dalriadens, 
or Scots in Dalriada, the provinces of 
Kintire, Knapdale, Lorn, Argyll, Braid- 
Albin, and some of the isles. The Scots 
and Picts lived good neighbours till about 
the year 840, when Kenneth II. king of 
these Scots, in a great battle, slew Drus- 
ken king of the Picts with good part of 
his nobility, and conquered the whole 
country north of Graham’s Dyke. About 
the year 900, the Scots became masters 
of the rest of the country, which from 
that time took the name of Scotland, the 
distinction of Picts being extinct with 
their kingdom. Some modern critics 
reject as fabulous the list of thirty-nine 
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arrived there, according to Bede, in the year of Christ 565, 
the ninth of the reign of Bridius the son of Meilochon, the 
most powerful king of the Picts; which nation the saint 
converted from idolatry to the faith of Christ by his preach- 
ing, virtues, and miracles. But this we are to understand 
only of the Northern Picts and the Highlanders, separated 
from the others by Mount-Grampus, the highest part of 
which is called Drum-Albin ; for Bede tells us in the same 
place that the southern Picts had received the faith long be- 
fore by the preaching of St. Ninyas, the first bishop of Whit- 


herne in Galloway ; whose life see September sixteenth. 
The Picts having embraced the faith, gave St. Columba 


Scottish kings from Fergus I. who was 


said to have reigned cotemporary to Alex- 
ander the Great, three hundred and 
thirty years before Christ. Consequently, 
they reckon Fergus son of Erch, com- 


monly called Fergus II. the first king of 


the Scots in that country ; and whereas 
he was placed by some in 403, they fix 
the beginning of his reign in 503, which 
the chronology of his immediate succes- 
sors seems to pointout. Among the Picts, 
in Cesar’s time it was the fashion to 
paint their bodies. ! 
When the Southern Britons had imi- 
tated the Roman manners, the uncon- 
. quered inhabitants of the north retained 
still the custom of having their bodies 
painted; whence they were called Picti; 
which name does not seem older than the 
third century, for it is first found in the 
orator Eumenius. Among these the La- 
deni inhabited the southern part of what 
is now called Scotland, and the rough 
Caledonians occupied the highlands, and 
the great Caledonian forest extended 
northward from the Frith. These woods 
and mountains were their shelter, and 
their snows affrighted the Romans, who 
left them in the enjoyment of their bar- 
barism and liberty. To check their in- 
roads, and to fix the boundaries of the 
Roman dominions, the emperor Adrian, 
in the year 123, caused a wall of turf to 
be made, sixty-eight English miles long, 
from Tinmouth to Solway Frith. Anto- 
ninus Pius extended these limits farther, 
and shutting out only the Caledonians, 
he directed a second wall of turf to be 


raised thirty-six English miles long, from 
Abercurning, now Abercorn, on the Frith 
of the river Forth to the river Clyde, 
near old Kirk-Patrick. Grime or Graham, 
the valiant regent of the kingdom of the 
Scots during the minority of king Euge- 
nius, commonly called the second, razed 
this wall in bis wars against the Picts, or 
according to others, against those Britons 
that were subject to the Romans, who 
were soon after compelled to caH in the 
Saxons to succour them against the 
Picts. The ruins of this wall are at this 
day called Graham’s Dyke, which’ name 
some derive from this Graham, others 
from mount Grampus, now Grantzbaine. 
This wall of Antoninus did not long re- 
main the boundary of the Roman pro- 
vince, which in 210, the emperor Severus, 
after making a progress with his army to | 
the north of Scotlaad, brought back te 
Adrian’s wall, in the;country now called 
Northumberland. From the same ex- 
tremities, but upon new foundations yet 
to be traced, he built a new wall of stone, 
fenced with towers and a vallum : a work 
so stately, that it is called by Spartian, 
The Glory of Severus’s reign. See Mr. 
Alexander Gordon, Itinerarium Septen- 
trionale, or Journey through part of 
Scotland, &c. And Mr. Thomas Innes, 
in his Critical Essay on the ancient inba- 
bitants of Scotland, Chamberlaine, &c. 
The most complete description and his- 
tory of the Picts’ Wall is that published 
in 1753, in 4to. by John Warburton, So- 
merset Herald; under the title Vallum 
Romanum, &c 
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the little island. of Hy or Iona, called from him Y-cokhn-kille, 
twelve miles from the land, in which he built the great mo- 
nastery which was for several ages the chief seminary of 
North-Britain, and continued long the burying place of the 
kings of Scotland, with the bodies of innumerable saints, 
which rested in that place. Out of this nursery Saint 
Columba founded several other monasteries in Scotland. 
In the same school were educated the holy bishops Aidan, 
Finian, and Colman, who converted to the faith the English 
Northumbers. This great monastery, several ages afterward 
embraced the rule of St. Bennet.© 

St. Columba’s manner of living was always most austere. 
He lay on the bare floor with a stone for his pillow, and never 
interrupted his fast. Yet his devotion was neither morose 
nor severe, His countenance always appeared wonderfully 
cheerful, and bespoke to all that beheld him the constant 
interior serenity of his holy soul, and the unspeakable joy 
with which it overflowed from the presence of the Holy 


Ghost. 


(® The isle of St. Colm is near three 
miles long, and above a mile broad. 
Among the ruins of the old cloister of 
St. Colm, there remains .a church-yard, 
in the west part.of which are the tombs of 
forty-eight kings of Scotland in the mid- 
dle ; on the right side, those of four kings 
of Ireland, and on the left those of eight 
kings of Norway. All the noble families 
of the Western Islands have their parti- 


cular burying places in the rest of the 


church-yard. See Lewis’s Ancient His- 
tory of Great Britain, p. 236. and Mar- 
tin’s Desoription of the Western Islands. 


(©) Bede writes (1. 3..ch. 4.) that from. 
St. Columba, who never was bishop, it. 


continued a custom that the whole island, 
even the bishops, by an unusual law were 
subject to the abbot. Of this passage, 
the Calvinists avail themselves as if it 
made against the superiority of bishops in 
thechurch. But bishop Usher (De Bri- 
tan. Eccl. Antiqu. c. 16.) justly observes 
that this superiority was only of civil ju- 
risdiction, not of Order. For the Ulster 
Annals mention that this little island 
had always a bishop who resided in it, 
either in or near the monastery. Also 


Such was his fervour, that in whatever he did, he 


Adamnan, in his life of St. Columba, 
(1. 3.) says, that St. Columba refused to 
officiate at the altar in the presence of a 
bishop who out of humility had concealed 
himself, nor would he receive the com- 
munion with him, but out of respect to 
his dignity obliged him to celebrate him- 
self. And bishop Lloyd, in his historical 
account of church government, demon- 
strates (ch. 5, 6,7.) that no other church 
government but episcopal was ever settled 
among the Picts, Scots, or Saxons. A 
messes fics for St. Columba introduced a 
superiority of civil jurisdiction over the 
bishops who were taken from among his 
monks and disciples, and retained their 
former respect for their old superior the 
abbot. In the MS. life of St. Columba 
by O’Donall, itis asserted that the saint 
in the year 544, being a prince of the royal 
family, was offered the crown of Ireland, 
and that Dermed Mac Cerball his com- 
petitor sueceeded only because our holy 
abbot preferred the cowl to a diadem. 
This circumstance of his princely extrac- 
tion may afford one good reason why 
the northern bishops were subject to his 
(civil) jurisdiction. 
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seemed to exceed the strength of mans and as much as in 
him lay he strove to suffer no moment of his precious time 
to pass without employing it for the honour of God, princi- 
pally either in praying, reading, writing, or preaching. His 
incomparable mildness and SWavity tawarde all men, and on 
all occasions, won the hearts of all who conversed with him ; 
and his virtues, miracles, and extraordinary gift of prophecy, 
commanded the veneration of all ranks of men. He was of 
such authority, that neither king or people did any thing 
without his consent. When king Aedhan or Aidanus suc- 
ceeded to his cousin Conall in the throne of British Scotland 
in 574, hereceived the royal insignia from St. Columba. Four 
years before he died, St. Columba was favoured with a vision 
of angels which left him in many tears, because he learned 
from those heavenly messengers that God, moved by the 
prayers of the British and Scottish churches, would prolong 
his exile on earth yet four years. Having continued his la- 
bours in Scotland thirty-four years, he clearly and openly 
foretold his death, and on Saturday the ninth of June said 
to his disciple Diermit: ‘‘ This day is called the Sabbath, 

** that is, the day of rest, and such will it truly be to me; 
‘< for it will put an end to my labours,’ He was the first in 
the church at Matins at midnight ; but knelt before the altar, 
- received the viaticum, and having given his blessing to his 
spiritual children, sweetly slept in the Lord in the year 597, 
the seventy-seventh of his age. His body was buried in this 
island, but some ages after removed to Down in Ulster, and. 
laid mm one vault with the remains of St. Patrick and Saint 
Brigit. The great monastery of Durrogh in King’s County, 
afterward embraced the rule of the Canons Regular, as did 
also the houses founded by St. Brendan, St. Comgal, &c. 
He was honoured both in Ireland and Scotland, among the 
principal patrons of those countries, and is commemorated 
in the Roman Martyrology on the ninth of June, but in 
some calendars on the seventh which seems to have been the 
day of his death. 


() Sir James Ware, (lib. 1. descrip. | A monastie rule, commonly entitled Co- 
Hib. p. 15.) gives the catalogue of his | lumkille: a hymn on St. Kiaran, and 
works which are still extant, as follows: | three other bymns. 
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How many saints hid themselves in solitudes that they 
. might devote themselves wholly to the service of God! But 
many, even after a Christian education, pass their whole lives 
in dissipation and vanity, without being able to find leisure 
for a daily serious meditation or the reading of a good book, 
as if they made it their study to unlearn the only thing which 
it concerns them to know, and to lose the only thing for 
which they exist,—religion, or the worship of God. 


ST. PELAGIA, V. M. 


She was a tender virgin at Antioch, only fifteen years of 
age when she was apprehended by the persecutors in 311. 
Being alone in the house, and understanding that their errand 
was to carry her before the judge where her chastity might 
be in danger, she desired leave of the soldiers to go up stairs 
and dress herself. But fearing to be an innocent occasion 
to others’ sin, threw herself from the top of the house, and 
died on the spot by her fall: in which action says, St. Chry- 
sostom, she had Jesus in her breast inspiring and exhorting 
her. She probably hoped to escape by that means; and 
might lawfully expose her life to some danger for the pre- 
servation of her chastity ; but nothing can ever make it law- 
ful for any one directly to procure his own death. 


Whoever deliberately lays violent hands upon himself is 
guilty of an heinous injury against God, the Lord of his life, 
against the commonwealth, which he robs of amember, and 
of that comfort and assistance which he owes to it; also 
against his friends, children, and lastly against himself, both 
by destroying his corporal life, and by the spiritual and eter- 
nal death of his soul; this crime being usually connected 
with final impenitence, and eternal enmity with God, and 
everlasting damnation. Nor cana name be found suffici- 
ently to express the baseness of soul, and utmost excess of 
pusillanimity, impatience, and cowardice which suicide im- 
plies. Strange that any nation should by false prejudices be 
able so far to extinguish the most evident principles of reason 
and the voice of nature, as to deem that an action of courage 
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which springs from a total want of that heroic virtue of the 
soul. The same is to be said of the detestable practice of 
duels. True fortitude incites and enables a man to bear 
all manner of affronts, and to undergo all humiliations, 
dangers, hardships, and torments for the sake of virtue and 
duty. What is more contrary to this heroic disposition, 
what can be imagined more dastardly than not to be able to 
put up a petty affront, and rather to offend against all laws 
divine and human, than to brook an injury or iias a misfor- 
tune with patience and constancy, than to observe the holy 
precept of Christ, who declares this to be his favourite com- 
mandment, the distinguishing mark of his followers, and the 
very soul of the divine law? Mention is made of a church at 
Antioch and another at Constantinople, which bore the name 
of this saint in the fifth century. On St. Pelagia, see the 
Roman Martyrology, June 9. St. Chrysostom, Hom. de 
S. Pelagia, t. 2. p. 592. ed. Ben. St. Ambrose, ep. 37. ed. 
Ben. and 1. 3. de Virgin. |. 7. and Janning the Bollandist, 
t. 2. Junij, p. 158. | 


ST. VINCENT, MARTYR IN AG™NOIS. 


He was a Levite, that is, probably a deacon, and preached 
_the faith in Gaul in the second or third century. Being 
seized by the Pagans at Agen, he: was condemned by the go- 
vernor to be laid flat on the floor with his body stretched 
out and fixed on the ground by four pointed stakes; in that | 
posture, he was most cruelly scourged and afterward be- 
‘headed. St. Gregory of Tours and Fortunatus of Poitiers 
testify, that in the sixth and seventh centuries many flocked 
from all parts of Europe to Agen in pilgrimages to his tomb. 
See St. Gregory of Tours, hist. Francor. 1. 7. c. 35. and 1. de 
Glor. Mart. c. 105. Mart. Rom. June 9. 


* 


_, ® Rebus in adversis facile est contemnere mortem ; 
Fortiter ille facit, qui miser esse potest. ‘Martial. - 
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BISHOP OF ANDRIA IN APULIA, IN THE PROVINCE OF BARI. | 


/All authors agree that he was an Englishman, and was 
made by the pope first bishop of Andria, Ughelli says in 4925 
but he finds no other bishop of that see before the eighth 
century ; nor does it seem probable that St. Richard could 
be more early, the English not being converted before the 
year 600. His name is clearly English or at least Teutonic, 
in which language it signifies Rich Heart. He-was illustrious 
for miracles and his eminent sanctity. See Ughelli, Italia: 
Sacree t.4. and Papebroke, Junij, t. 2. p..245. 


JUNE X. 
ST. MARGARET, QUEEN OF SCOTLAND. 


From her life written by Theodoric a monk of Durham, ‘her Confessarius, and 
‘afterward by St. Aélred: also from the Scottish and English historians. See 
Fordun, Scoti-chron. 1. 5.'¢.-15. vol. 2. p. 413. ed. Hearne. ©. 


A. D. 1093. 


Sr. Marosret was little niece to St. Edward the Confessor, 
and grand-daughter to Edmund Ironside. Upon the death 
of the Jatter, ‘who was treacherously murdered. by count 
Edric in 1017, Cnute or Canutus the Dane, who ‘had be- 
fore obtained by agreement. Mercia and the northern pro- 
vinces, caused himself to be acknowledged by the bishops, 
ealdormen, and other chief men of the nation, king of all 
England, and guardian to the two infant sons of his late col- 
league, Edward and Edmund, till they should be of age to 
succeed to the crown of the West-Saxons. But Cnute, though 
he punished the traitor Edric, yet seemed-to love the treason, 
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and ‘secretly sent the two young princes to the king of 
Sweden, that they might by him be made away with. The 

Swede refused to imbrue his hands in their innocent blood, 

though he feared the power of Cnute, who had added Nor- 

way to ‘his ‘native kingdom of Denmark by a ‘treachery no 

less execrable than that by which ‘the usurped*the dominions 
of these innocent royal children in England. The Swede 
therefore generously sent the two princes to Solomon king 
of Hungary, by whom they were kindly received and edu- 

eated. Edmund the elder ‘of them ‘died; but Edward the 
younger marrying Agatha, sister to the queen, and according 
to some authors, niece to the emperor Conrad, a most vir- 
tuous and accomplished princess, had by her Edgar, sur- 
named Etheling, Christina anun, and St. Margaret. Cnute 
reigned in such a manner as to:appear worthy to wear the 
crown, had it been acqaired without ambition and injustice. 
He was succeeded after his death in Norway by his eldest 
son Swane, in Denmark by his favourite second son Harde- 
enute; and in England in 1036, Harold was chosen-king, 
who is said to have been also a son of Cnute, though he 
much degenerated from his virtues both in peace and war. 
After his death in 1039, Hardecnute came into England, ‘and 
was acknowledged king, but died two years after. Where- 
upon Edward the Confessor was called to the crown in 1041, 
He by ambassadors invited Edward, surnamed Outremer or 
Etheling over from Hungary with his children, and received 
them honourably at London in 1054, where Edward Outremer 

died three years after, and was buried in St..Paul’s church. — 
At the death of St. Edward, Edgar being but young, and a 
stranger born, had not interest enough to oppose the power- 
ful party, by which count Harold was placed’on the throne 
in 1066, pretending the crown to have been bequeathed him 
by the late king, as Hoveden and others relate. But Wil- 
liam the Norman affirmed that it ‘had been promised him 
by St. Edward, and invading England, slew Harold in a 
great battle near Hastings on the fourteenth of October 
1066. Many English desired to raise Edgar, the lawful 
Saxon heir'to the throne; but he was unable to make good 
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his claim by arms, and therefore with the rest-of the nobi- 
lity received the victorious Norman at London. But some 
time after, he} secretly fled from the tyranny of the con- 
queror, and left the kingdom. The ship in which he put 
to sea was by a tempest driven upon the coast of Scotland, 
where Malcolm or Milcolumb III. entertained him and his 
sister in the most courteous manner. He had the more 
tender feeling for the misfortune of the royal exile, having 
formerly been himself in a like situation. For Macbeth, 
general of part of the troops, having killed his father king 
Donald or Duncan VII. usurped the throne, and Malcolm 
only saved his life by flight. After wandering over many 
places, he found a secure retreat in the court of Edward the 
Confessor, who assisting him with ten thousand men, he 
marched into Scotland, was jomed by his friends, and over-_ 
came and slew Macbeth, who had then held his usurped 
crown seventeen years. Malcolm having thus recovered 
his dominions, was declared king at Scone in 1057. When 
Edgar arrived in his dominions, the sight of the young 
prince and princess made him feel all the weight of their 
afRiction. He gave them the best reception his kingdom 
could afford, and it gave him the highest pleasure, that it 
was in his power to shew them courtesy. William the Nor- 
man sent to demand them to be delivered into his hands. 
Malcolm rejected with horror so base a treachery. Where- 
upon a war ensued. The Scots defeated Roger a Norman 
general, in Northumberland, and afterward Richard earl of 
Gloucester. Upon which William sent his brother Odo earl 
of Kent, into Northumberland; but Malcolm gave him a 
considerable overthrow, and recovered the booty which he 
had taken. After.this, the haughty Norman sent his son 
Robert at the head of an army who encamped on the Tyne, 
but without doing any thing, except building the city of 
Newcastle upon Tyne; and soon after the Norman agreed to 
a peace on these conditions, ,that she should restore Sibert, 
earl of Northumberland, and leave Cumberland as formerly 
to the Scots; that he should treat prince Edgar as his friend, 
and that the boundaries of the two kingdoms should be 
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King’s Cross on Stanemoor, between Richmondshire and 
Dcrwbhubdtacil which should have the statues and arms of ” 
two kings of England and Scotland on each side. 

Malenikt was so much taken with the virtues of the prin- 
cess Margaret, that he most impatiently desired to make her 
his royal consort. She had learned from her cradle to con- 
temn the vanities of the world, and to regard its pleasures as 
a poison to the heart, and the bane of virtue. Her amazing 
beauty, her rare prudence, her wit, and her wktradrdinary 
virtue could not fail to: excite the admiration of the whole 
court. But it was her only desire and ambition to render 
herself agreeable to the King of kings. She seemed to re- 
lish no earthly pleasure, finding all delight im the incom- 
parable charms of divine love, which flowed into her pure 
soul chiefly by the means of assiduous prayer and meditation, 
in which holy exercises she often spent whole days. She 
took great pleasure in relieving and serving the poor, and 
in comforting all that were in distress, considering Christ in 
his necessitous members. Her consent being obtained, she 
was married, and crowned queen of Scotland in 1070, being 
twenty-four years of age. The marriage was solemnized at 
the king’s royal castle of Dumfermline, built in the midst of 
a beautiful plain, surrounded with woods, rocks, and rivers, 
by its situation almost inaccessible to men or beasts, says 
' Fordun, and. strongly fortified by art. The Scottish histo- 
rian adds, that she brought a great fortune to the king in 
the immense treasures she had carried off from England, 
together with many most precious relicks. Among these 
was the Black Cross held in the highest veneration in Scot- 
land in succeeding ages. Malcolm.was rough and unpolished, 
but neither haughty nor capricious; and had no evil incli- 
nations. Margaret, by the most tender complaisance, and 
the most condescending and engaging carriage, always full 
of respect, gained so great an ascendant over him, as to seem 
entirely mistress of his heart; which influence she only 
exerted to make religion and justice reign, to render her 
subjects happy, and her husband one of the most virtuous 
kings that have adorned the Scottish throne.. She softened 
his temper, cultivated his mind, polished his manners, and 

p¥or, V1. 
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inspired him with the most perfect maxims and sentiments 
of all Christian virtues. And so much was the king charmed 
with her wisdom and piety, that he not only left to her the 
whole management of his domestic affairs, but followed her 
prudent advice in the government of the state. In the midst 
of the most weighty concerns and cares of a kingdom, Mar- 
garet always kept her heart disengaged from the love of the 
world, and recollected in God. The continual attention of 
her soul to him in all her actions, assiduous prayer, and the 
constant practice of self-denial were the means by which 
chiefly she attained to this perfection. At the same time 
her prudence and care in all things, her application to pub- 
lic and private affairs, her watchfulness in providing for the 
good of her subjects, and the wonderful ease and wisdom 
with which she discharged every duty of the regal authority, 
shewed her most extensive lag to the astonishment of 
foreign nations. 

God blessed this pious depts couple with a numerous and 
virtuous offspring, which did not degenerate from the piety 
of their holy parents. The queen was mother of six boys: 
Edward, Edmund, Edgar, Ethelred, Alexander, and David: | 
and of two daughters ; namely, Maud or Mathildes, married 
to Henry I. king of England, and Mary who married Eu- 
stache count of Bologne. Of the sons Edgar, Alexander, 
and David I. successively came to the crown of Scotland, 
and all governed with the highest reputation of wisdom, va 
lour, and piety; especially king David, who may be justly 
styled the brightest ornament of that throne. The happiness 
of these princes and that of the whole kingdom in them, 
was owing, under God, to the pious care of queen Margaret 
in their education. She did not suffer them to be brought 
up in vanity, pride, or pleasures, which is too often the mis- 
fortune of those who are born in courts. She inspired them 
with an early indifference to the things of the world, with 
the greatest ardour for virtue, the purest love of God, fear 
of his judgments, and dread of sin. She chose for them the 
ablest preceptors and governors, persons eminently endued 
with the spirit of piety and religion ; and would suffer none 
but euch to approach them, being sensible that tender minds 
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receive the strongest and most lasting impressions from the 
behaviour of those with whom they converse, especially 
masters. Instructions are dry, but the words and actions of 
persons breathe the spirit and sentiments of their hearts, and 
insensibly communicate the same to others, especially where 
this influence is strengthened by authority. The zealous 
mother watched over the masters, examined the progress of 
her children, and often instructed them herself in all Chris- 
tian duties. No sooner were the young princesses of an age 
capable of profiting by her example, than she made them 
her companions in her spiritual exercises and good works. 
She daily by most fervent prayers and tears conjured Al- 
mighty God to preserve their innocence, and fill their souls 
with the sentiments of those virtues which she endeavoured 
to instil into them. She extended her care and attention to 
her servants and domestics, and the sweetness and tender 
charity with which she seasoned her lessons, rendered her 
endeavours the more effectual. By her prudent zeal and 
example, concord, charity, modesty, religion, piety, and de- 
votion reigned in the whole court, in which virtue was the 
only recommendation to the royal favour, and to want devo- 
tion was the most certain disgrace. 
_. The holy queen remembered that by the rank in. which 
providence had placed her, and by the authority which the 
king lodged in her, the whole kingdom was her family. She 
found it overrun with many abuses, and plunged in shameful 


ignorance of many essential duties of religion. It was her . 


first care to procure holy and zealous pastors and. preachers 
to be established in all parts of her dominions. She seconded 
their ministry with the weight of the royal authority, and 
that of all the magistrates, to abolish the criminal neglect of 
abstaining from servile work on Sundays and holydays, and 
of observing the fast of Lent, with many other abuses; and 
had the comfort to see, by her zealous endeavours, the strict 
observance of Lent restored, and the devout celebration, of 
Sundays and festivals enforced, the people consecrating those 
days to God both by assisting at the whole church office, and 
instructions, and by private devotions. Simony, usury, im- 
cestuous marriages, superstition, sacrileges, and other sean~ 


ae 
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dalous: abuses were also banished. Many neglected to re- 
ceive the holy communion even at Easter, alleging a fear of 
approaching it unworthily. She shewed this pretence to be 
_ only a cloak for sloth and impenitence, engaged sinners to 
cancel their crimes by worthy fruits of repentance, and con- 
tributed very much to revive the spirit of penance, and fre- 
quent communion. She laboured most successfully to polish 
and civilize the Scottish nation, to encourage among that 
people both the useful and polite arts, and to inspire them 
with a love of the sciences, and with the principles of all the — 
social and moral virtues. All which she incited her husband. 

to promote by many salutary laws and regulations. Charity 
to the poor was her darling virtue. Her own coffers could 
not suffice her liberality to them; and, often she employed 
upon them part of what the king had reserved for his own 
use and necessities; which liberty he freely allowed her. 
Whenever she stirred out of her palace, she was surrounded 
by troops of widows, orphans, and other distressed persons 
who flocked to her as to their common mother; nor did she 
ever send any one away without relief. Within doors, when 
she went into the hall of the palace, she found it filled with 
poor people: she washed their feet, and served them her- 
self. She never sat down to table without having first fed 
and waited on nine little orphans and twenty-four grown-up 
poor. Often, especially in Lent and Advent, the royal 
couple called in three hundred poor, served them at table on 
their knees, she the women on one side, the king the men 
on the other; giving them the same dishes that were served 
up at their own royal table. She frequently visited the hos- 
pitals, attending the sick with wonderful humility and ten- 
derness. By her extensive alms insolvent debtors were re- 
leased, and decayed families restored; and foreign ‘nations, 
especially the English, recovered their captives: She was 
inquisitive and solicitous to ransom those especially who fell 
into the hands of harsh masters.. She erected hospitals’ for 
poor strangers. The king most readily concurred’ with her 
in all manner of good works. ‘* He. learned from her,”’ 
says Theodoric, ‘* often to watch the night in prayer. J 
** could not sufficiently admire to see the fervour of this 
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‘* prince at prayer, and to discover so much compunction of 
*¢ heart and such tears of devotion in a secular man.”’ ‘‘ She 
excited the king,’ says another ancient author, ‘to the 
“© works of justice, mercy, alms-deeds, and other virtues ; in- 
*¢ all which, by divine grace, she brought him to be most 
x ready to comply with her pious inclinations. For he see- 
*¢ ing that Christ dwelt in the heart of his queen, was always 
é6 willing to follow her counsels.”’ 

The small time which the queen allowed herself for sleep, 
and the retrenchment of all amusements and pastimes, pro- 
cured her many hours‘in the day for ber devotions. In Lent 
and Advent she always rose at midnight, and went to church. 
to matins. Returning home she found six poor persons 
ready for her: she washed their feet and gave_to each a 
plentiful alms to begin the day. She then slept again an 
hour or two; and after that rising returned to her chapel, 
where she heard four or five low masses, and after these a 
high mass. She had other hours in the day for prayer in 
her closet, where she was often found bathed in tears. ‘** As 
‘** to her own eating, it was so sparing that it barely sufficed - 
** to maintain life, and by no means to gratify the appetite,”’ 
says Theodoric. ‘‘ She seemed rather only to taste than to 
“* take her meal. In a word, her works were more wonderful 
_** than her miracles ; though these were not wanting to her.’’ 

The same author who was her confessor, writes: ‘* She was 
“* endowed with a wonderful spirit of compunction. When 
** she would be speaking to me of the sweetness of everlast- _ 
** ing life, her words were full of all grace. So great was 
‘¢ her fervour and compunction on these occasions, that she 
** seemed as if she would quite melt into tears; so that her 
‘© devotion drew also from me tears of compunction. In 
‘the church no one was more still in silence, no one more 
*¢ intent than she at prayer.’’ She often importuned her 
confessor to admonish her of whatever he perceived blame- 
worthy in her words or actions; and was displeased that he 
was, as she thought, remiss in this charitable office. Her 
humility made her desire reprehensions and correction, 
which the pride of others cannot brook. Every year she 
kept two Lents of forty days each; the one at the usual 
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time,’ the other before Christmas; both with incredible 
rigour. She recited every day the short offices of the Holy 
Trinity, of the passion of Christ, of the Blessed Virgin, and 
of the dead. | 
King Malcolm, after his war against William the Con- 
queror in Northumberland, was disturbed by a rebellion of 
the Highlanders both in the north and west of Scotland. 
He composed the north in person; and Walter his general 
reduced to obedience the rebels in the west.” Malcolm from 
that time applied himself to improve his kingdom by the 
arts of peace. He first.reformed his own family; and after- 
ward enacted sumptuary laws, and remedied abuses which 
had crept in among the people. He built the cathedral of 
Durham, ? and made the abbot of that place bishop of Saint 
Andrew’s, and added the bishoprics of Murray and Caithness 
to the former four in Scotland. He concurred with his queen 


in founding the monastery of the Holy Trinity at Dum-— | 


fermlin. St. Margaret, by her wise counsels, had perfectly 
convinced her royal consort that the love of peace is the first 
duty of him who is the common father of his people; war be- 
ing the greatest of all temporal calamities. Those warlike 


. ats a r 
princes whose heads were crowned with laurels, and whose 


triumphs dazzle the world, and swell the pages of history with 
so much pomp, were the scourges of the earth, especially of 
their own nations, at least in the ages wherein they lived; and 
their sounding achievements and victories, when placed in 
the’ light in which faith commands us to consider them, will 
appear no better than a long series of boundless ambition, 
murders, plunder of whole countries, and the most heavy 
oppression of their own people. Malcolm, however, did 
not forget that it is an indispensable duty of a king to be 


expert in war, and always in readiness, that he be not want- | 


ing to the protection which he owes his people. William 
Rufus, who came to the throne of England in 1037, surprised 


() Fordun, Scoti-chron, |. 5. ¢. 17. vol. 2. p. 417. © 


®) In recompense the king created | Stuart: they came to the crown in king 
him high steward of Scotland, from which | Robert II. nephew to king David Bruce, 
office his posterity took their surname of 4 or David II. in 1371. ze: 298 afl : 
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the castle of Alnwick in Northumberland, and put the gar- 
Hi ] rison to the sword. Malcolm demanded restitution, which 
NN being denied, he besieged it. The English garrison being 
NR reduced to great extremity, offered to darbontiet and desired 
a) N the king to come and receive the keys with his own hand; 
‘ but the soldier who presented them to him upon the pate 


‘ : of a spear, by a base treachery thrust the spear into his eye 

a i ) whilst the king was stretching out his hand to take the keys, 
\ and killed him’. His son Ridivard carried on the siege to 

ad k revenge the death of his father, but advancing too ene 
iN was dein 3 in an assault. Whereupon the Scots were so much 

\, afflicted that they raised the siege and retired, having buried 
their king and prince at Tinmouth. Their bodies were soon 
i after fethored to Dumfermlin. Malcolm reigned thirty-three 
) years, and died in 1093, His name is found in some Scottish 
, calendars enrolled among the saints. 

This misfortune was to the good queen an affliction which 
only her heroic virtue exidbled her to bear with resignation. 
She lay at the same time on her death-bed. Theodorie gives 
- the following account of her last sickness: ‘‘ She had a fore- 
** sight of her death long before it happened; and speaking 
é ‘to me in secret, she hidgeri to repeat to me in order. her 
1 NO © whole life, pouring out floods of tears at every word with 

® *‘ unspeakable compunction; so that she obliged me also 
i . to weep; and sometimes we could neither of us speak for 

| :: ** sighs and sobs. At the end she spoke thus to me: Fare- 

\- : ** well; for I shall not be here long: you will stay some little 
| WS ‘‘time behind me. Two things I have to desire of you: 
| Ps “‘the one is, that so long as you live, you remember my 


** poor soul in your masses and prayers: the other is, that 
** you assist my children, and teach them to fear and love 
“God. These things you must promise me here in the 
iy \ “presence of God, who alone is witness of our discourse.’ 
hy , She survived this about half a year, during which she was 
seldom able to rise out of bed, and her pains daily increased 
: _«, upon her, which she bore with ineredible patience, in silence 
ie and prayer. In the expedition into Northumberland men- 

N tioned above, she endeavoured to dissuade her husband from 
| marching with his army; but he that only time dissented 


cc oe 
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from her advice, imagining it to proceed only from cencern 
for his safety, apd reflecting that the presence of a sovereign 
raises the courage of the soldiery. His death happened four 
days before that of the queen. She, on the day he was 
killed, appeared melancholy and sad, and said to those about 
her: “ Perhaps this day a greater evil hath befallen Scotland 
*¢ than any this long time.’’ . On the fourth day, her pains 
being somewhat abated, she got up, and went into her ora- 
tory, where she received the holy Viaticum. Then feeling 
the redoublement of her fever with her pains return upon 
her, she laid herself down again, and desired the chaplains 
to recite the psalms by her, and to recommend her soul to 
God. In the mean time she called for the Black Cross. 
She embraced, and signed herself frequently with it; then 
held it with both her hands before her, and with her eyes 


fixed upon it, recited the Miserere psalm and other prayers. 
Her son Edgar coming in from the army, she asked him. 


how his father and brother did? He, fearing to alarm her, 


said they were well. She answered him: ‘‘ 1 know how it 
‘‘is.”’ Then lifting up her hands to heaven, she praised: 


God, saying: ‘‘ I thank thee Almighty God that in sending 
‘¢ me so great an affliction in the last hour of my life, thou 
** wouldst purify me from my sins, as I hope by thy merey.”’ 


Not long after, finding her last moments to approach, she. 


repeated from the prayers of the church for that occasion, 
the following aspiration : ‘©O Lord Jesus Christ, who by 
** thy death hast given life to the world, deliver me from all 
‘‘evil.”’ Praying thus, she was loosed from the bonds of 


her mortal body on. the sixteenth of November 1093, in_ 


the forty-seventh year of her age. She was canonized by 
pope Innocent IV. in 1251. Her feast was removed by In- 


nocent XII. in 1693, from the day of her death to the tenth 
of June. Her body was interred, according to her desire, 


in the church which she had built in I cite of the Holy 
Trinity at Dumfermlin, fifteen. miles from Edinburgh.® 
At the change of religion in Scotland the remains of Saint 
Margaret and her husband were privately rescued from the 


. © Fordun, Scoti-chron."ed. Hearne; t. 2.1.5.0, 21, p. 425. 
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plundering mob, and the principal parts afterward carried 
into Spain, when kiag Philip II. built a chapel in the palace 
of the Escurial, in honour of St. Margaret, for their recep- 
tion. ‘They still continue there, with this inscription on the 
shrine: ‘* St. Malcolm King, and St. Margaret Queen.’ But 
the head of St. Margaret having been carried to Edinburgh, 
to queen Mary Stuart, after her flight into England, it was 
by a Benedictin monk conveyed to Antwerp in 1597, and 
afterward by him given to the Scots Jesuits at Douay, in 
whose church it is still kept in a silver case. 

- The succession of saints which in the posterity of St. Mar- 
garet afterward filled the throne of Scotland,” the sanctifi- 


($) See Bolland. Acta Sanct. 


iii Maud, the daughter of St. Marga-} cian Order. After the death of his vir- 


wet, and first wife to Henry I. of England, 
so faithfully imitated the humility, cha- 
rity, and other virtues of our saint, that 
she has been ranked by our ancestors in 
the catalogue of the saints, on the thir- 
tieth of April. She built two great hos- 
pitals in London, that of Christ’s-Church, 
within Aldgate, and that called St. Giles’s, 
and was buried at Westminster, near the 
body of St. Edward the Confessor.: (See 
Gioveden, ad an, 1118. 
eodem anno.). As te the surviving sons 
of St. Margaret, after a short usurpation 
of Duncan, Edgar reigned in peace nine 
years, reverenced by all the good and 
feared by the bad. Alexander J. succeed- 
ing him, with unconrmon bravery extin- 
guished several rebellions iu the begin- 
wing of his reign; after which he built 
several churches and monasteries, parti- 
cularly one in the isle of Emona, in 
honour of St. Colm, endowing them, 
and principally the church of St. Andrew, 
with large revenues. He filled the throne 
seventeen years. . After him David J]. 
reigned twenty-nine years. He equalled 
the most pious of his predecessors in 


condescension and charity to. the poor, | 
and surpassed them all in prudence and 


justice, condemning his judges most ri- 
gorously in cases of false judgment... He 
founded and endowed four bishoprics, 
namely, those of Ross, Brechin, Dun- 
kelden, and Dunblaine; and fourteen 
abbeys, six of which were of the Cister- 


Westm. et Paris 


tuous wife Sibyl, niece to William the 
Conqueror, he lived twenty years a 
widower. He bore the death of his own 
most hopeful son with astonishing pa- 
tience amidst the mourning of the whole 
kingdom. Upon that occasion he invited 
the chief nobility to supper, and com- 
forted them, saying, “ That it would be 
** foolish and impious to repine in any 
*< thing whatever, at the will of God, 
** which is always most holy, just, and 
** wise; and that seeing good men must 
*< die, we ought to comfort ourselves, 
‘* because no evil can happen to them 
‘© that serve God, either alive or dead.” 
He recommended his three grandsons, 
especially Malcolm the eldest, to the. 
nobility, and afterward died in the great- 
est sentiments of piety at Carlisle, on 
the twenty-ninth of May 1153. His 
name was placed among the saints in 
many Scottish calendars. His grandson 
king Malcolm IV. surnamed the Maider, 
is also esteemed a saint. He was so 
ereat a lover of peace that he bore the 
most manifest wrongs rather than he 
would see a war lighted up. He built 
many churches and monasteries, and 
was remarkable for his angelical purity, 
meekness, and humility. His extraor- 
dinary virtues are highly extolled by 
Neubrigensis, one of our most exact his- 
torians, I. 1. c. 25. 1. 2. ¢. 18. and For- 
dun, from p, 689 to 700. ed. Hearne. 
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cation of a court, and of a kingdom was, under God, the 
fruit of her zeal and pious example. So great and public a 
blessing is a virtuous wife, and a virtuous mother of a family. 
Every neighbour is bound at least by example and prayer, 
especially every parent, master, and mistress, also by cor- 
rection and exhortation, to endeavour to impart to others, 
particularly those under their care, this inestimable happiness 
of piety. As St. Charles Borromeo inculcates, parents can 
leave no treasure to their children, nor can masters bestow 
on servants any recompense for their fidelity in any respect 
comparable to this of virtue. Let all superiors who neglect 
this duty tremble, and reflect that an account will be re- 
quired of them at the dreadful tribunal of Christ for the sins 
of those under their care, which by a faithful discharge of their 
duty they might have prevented. Im this sense, as St. Austin 
observes, is every master bound to be bishop or pastor of his 
family; and every Christian, at least by example, to his 
neighbour. But alas! how many make themselves apostles 
of Satan, and become to others an odour not of life but of 
death. The baneful example of tepidity and sin, especially 
in those who are placed in authority, lays families, and the 
whole world desolate. For to the influence of scandal is 
owing the universal inundation of vice, ignorance, and in+ 
sensibility with regard to spiritual duties, which no floods 
of tears can ever sufficiently lament. On this account is the 
world declared the enemy of Christ, and is loaded with hié 
curses. | i 


SS. GETULIUS AND COMPANIONS, MM. ° 


- Getulius, the husband of St. Symphorosa, was an officer 
in the Roman army under Trajan and Adrian; but upon his 
conversion to the faith, gave up his commission and retired 
into the country of the Sabines. His brother Amantius was 
no less zealous in the profession of the faith, but retained 
his dignity of tribune of alegion. The emperor Adriansent 
Cerealis to apprehend Getulius in the country; but that 


(4) In Cone. Mediol. v, parte 3. 
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officer was gained to Christ by the two brothers. The em- 
peror, enraged at this news, commanded Licinius to condemn 
them to death, unless they could be induced to forsake the 
Christian religion. By the sentence of this inhuman judge, 
the three above-mentioned martyrs, and a fourth named 
Primitivus, after suffering twenty-seven days imprisonment 
at Tivoli, and divers torments, were beheaded together. 
St. Symphorosa buried their bodies in an Arenarium upon 
her estate. They suffered in the beginning of the second 
century; and are mentioned inthe ancient Martyrologies on 
this day. See their acts abridged by Tillemont, t. 3. p. 23. 


ST. LANDRY, C. 
IN LATIN LANDERICUS, BISHOP OF PARIS. 


He ‘suceeeded Audobert in that see in the reign of Clovis 
II. about the year 650. In a great famine he distributed 
among the poor all his own little furniture, and melted down 
for their use the sacred vessels of the church. From the 
first foundation of ecclesiastical revenues under the Chris- 
tian emperors, it was a customary law for every bishop to 
erect and maintain a general hospital, which was. usually si- 
tuated near the cathedral. Thus the ancient Lateran hos- 
pital stands near the basilic of that name in Rome, and Saint 
Landry is said to have first founded in this manner the Hotel- 
Dieu in Paris, near his cathedral, the church of our Lady, 
upon the spot where the palace of Erchinoald, mayor of the 
palace before stood. That hospital is served by one hundred 
nuns, and fifty novices of the Order of Hospitallers, follow- 
ing the rule of St. Austin. ‘They watch almost every motion 
of the poor patients with incredible tenderness and patience, 
giving them all allowances if not contrary to their health. 
This hospital seems the largest in the world for the sick ; 
but it is too much crowded for want of space: that at Milan 
is more numerous, but receives the poor that are well. But 
the hospitals of the Holy Ghost and of St. Philip Neri at 
Rome, seem the best regulated in the universe. See Hen- 
schenius and Papebroke, t. 2. Junij, p. 293. 

St. Landry was buried in. the church of St. Germain- 
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}’Auxerrois, which was then called St. Vincent’s, as was also 
the church and abbey since called of St. Germain-des-Prez. 
His relicks are kept in a silver shrine in the same church of 
St. Germain-!’ Auxerrois, except two bones which were given 
im 1408 to the parish church of St. Landry, which was origi- 
nally a chapel near the saint’s ‘house in which he was accus- 
tomed to pray. St. Landry subscribed, with twenty-three other 
bishops, the charter given by Clovis II. in 653 to the monas- 
tery of St. Denys, the original of which, written on Egyptian 
paper, is still preserved. | He is honoured with an office in 
the new Paris Breviary. ih | 


B. HENRY OF TREVISO, C. 


He was a native of Bolsano, in the mountainous part of 
Tirol, between Trent and Brescia, and of mean extraction. 
The poverty of his parents deprived him of the advantage of 
a school education, but from his infancy he studied earnestly, 
to improve every day in the love of God the true science of a 
Christian In quest of work he left Bolsano in his youth, 
and settled at Treviso the capital city of a province in the 
Venetian territories. He gained his bread by day-labour, 
to which he applied himself with unwearied. cheerfulness, 
and which he sanctified by a spirit of penance and recollec- 
tion. He could not read, but he never failed. to assist at all 
sermons ‘and instructions as much as it lay in his power to 
do; and by his earnestness and attention he always reaped 
great advantage from whatever he heard relating to piety. 
He was diligent in attending at the whole divine office, and 
all public prayer whenever he could; he heard mass every 
day with an edifying | devotion, and when at work joined in 
desire with those who. had the happiness to: be always em- 
ployed in singing the divine praises at the foot of the altars. 
All) the time that was. not employes) in labour and meeerey 


@ See Mabill. Disbensticesh 5. tab: 17.1. 6. n. 7, 


@) By the order of St. Landry, Mar- | again By Baluze. They contain copies 
culphus, a monk of Paris, wrote in 660, | of charters, recommendatory letters of 
‘Formularum Ecclesiasticarum libri duo, bishops, and the like. 
published with notes by Bignon, and 
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duties, he spent in his devotions either in the church or in 
private, having his beads always in his hands. Under his 
painful and assiduous labour he led a most abstemious life, 
and secretly gave all that he was able to save of his wages to 
the poor. He studied always to conceal his devotions and 
other virtues from the eyes of men; but through the veil of 
his extreme humility they spread the brighter rays. Such 
was his meekness that under sickness or other afflictions, 
nothing that could savour of complaint or murmuring was 
ever heard from his mouth; he was an utter stranger to all 
resentment, and was sweet and affable to the whole world. 

When children or others reviled and insulted him, he made 

no other return than by good words, and by praying for 
them. He frequented the sacraments with extraordinary 
devotion, and went every day to confession; not out of scru- 
pulosity either magnifying small imperfections into great 
sins, or apprehending sin by a disordered imagination where 
asound judgment discovers no shadow of evil, but out of a 
great desire of preserving the utmost purity of conscience, 
that his soul might be worthy to praise Him who is infinite 
purity and sanctity, and before whom the very angels are not 
without spot, that is, they appear all imperfection if compared 
to him. The saint was so solicitous to give all his actions to 
God with the most pure and perfect intention that he feared 
a fault of immortification or idle curiosity in a glance of the ° 
eye to look at the flight of a bird if it any way distracted his 
mind, or hindered his recollection and attention to God at — 
his work. When by old age he was no longer able to follow 
his day-labour, a certain pious lawyer gave him a lodging in 
his own house, and the servant of God lived by daily alms 
_ that were sent him, of which he never reserved any thing to 
the next day ; but what he retrenched from his own meal he 
gave away to those whom he thought in the greatest distress. 

He died on the tenth of June 1315. An eretinie concourse 
of people resorted to the little chamber in which his body lay 
exposed, and three notaries, appointed by the magistrates to 
take in writing an account of the miracles wrought by God at 
his relicks, compiled a few days before his burial a relation 
of two hundred and seventy-six. Out of devotion to his 
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memory every one sought to obtain some little part of his 
small furniture, which consisted only of a hair-shirt, a log of 
wood which served him for a pillow, and twigs, cords, and 
straw, which made up his hard bed. The Italians call him 
St. Rigo, the diminutive of the name Arrigo or Henry. See 
his life written by Dominic bishop of Treviso, an eye-witness 
of his virtues, in the Bolland. t. 20. ad Junij 10. p. 368. and 
Contin. of Fleury’s Eccles. History. 


JUNE Xi. 
ali 


ST. BARNABAS, APOSTLE. 


Sr. Barnazas, though not of the number of the twelve cho- 
sen by Christ, is nevertheless styled an apostle by the primi- 
tive fathers, and by St. Luke himself.) His singular vocation 
by the Holy Ghost, and the great share he had in the apos- 
folic transactions and labours, have obtained him this title. 
He was of the tribe of Levi, but born in Cyprus, where his 
family was settled, and had purchased an estate, which 
Levites might do out of their own country. He was first 
called Joses, which was the softer Grecian termination for 
Joseph. After the ascension of Christ, the apostles changed 
his name into Barnabas, which word St. Luke interprets, Son 
of Consolation, on account of his excellent talent of minister- 
ing comfort to the afflicted, says St. Chrysostom. St. Jeromi 
remarks that this word also signifies the son of a prophet, and 
in that respect was justly given to this apostle, who excelled in 
prophetic gifts. The Greeks say that his parents sent him 
in his youth to Jerusalem, to the school of the famous Gama- 
lel, St. Paul’s master ; and that he was one of the first, and 
chief of the seventy disciples of Christ. Clement of Alexan- 


Q) Aéts xiv, 13.— Acts iv. 36, |: 
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dria, Eusebius, and St. Epiphanius,-testify that he was one of 
that number, and consequently had the happiness to receive 
the precepts of eternal life from the mouth of Christ himself. 
The first mention we find of him in holy scripture is in the 
‘Acts of the Apostles,“ where it is related, that the primitive 
converts at Jerusalem lived in common, and that as many 
as were owners of lands or houses sold them, and brought 
the price and laid it at the feet of the apostles, that they 
might contribute all in their power to relieve the indigent, 
and might themselves be entirely disengaged from the world, 
and better fitted to follow Christ in a penitential and morti- 
fied life. No one is mentioned in particular on this occasion 
but St. Barnabas ; doubtless because he was possessed of a 
large estate; and perhaps he was the first who set the ex- 
ample of this heroic contempt of the world, which has been 
since imitated by so many thousands, according to the advice 
of Christ to the rich man. This contribution was entirely 
free ; but seems to have implied:a vow, or at least a solemn 
promise of renouncing all temporal possessions for the sake 
of virtue. For Ananias and his wife Sapphira were struck 
dead at the feet of St. Peter for having secreted some part of 
the price ; and were reproached by that apostle for having 
hed to the Holy Ghost, by pretending to put a cheat upon 
_ the ministers of God. Origen, St. Jerom,” and Saint 
Austin,” are willing to hope that their sin was forgiven them 
by repentance at the voice of St. Peter, and that it was 
expiated by their temporal punishment, Though Saint | 
Chrysostom™ and St. Basil"® rather fear that they might 
perish eternally by impenitence. St. Austin, St. Jerom, 
St. Chrysostom,’ St. Gregory the Great,» and the other 
fathers accuse them of a sacrilegious breach of their vow. 
St. Chrysostom,“ St. Basil,“ and St. Isidore of Pelusium, “* 
observe that God, by executing his justice by visible judg- 


(3) Clem. Alex, Strom. I. 2. p. 410. Eus. hist. 1. 1. ¢. 12. et 1. 2. ¢, 1. St. Epipban. 
heer. 20. c. 4. &e.—" Acts iv. 36.~-C) Mat. xix. 21.—© Orig. in Mat. p. 383. ed. 
Huet.— S. Hier. Ep. 8. ad Demetr.—® S, Aug. Serm. 148. ol. 10. de div-— St. 
Chrys. Hom. 12. in Acta! St. Bas. Serm. 1. de instit. Monach.—“!? Ibid. 
—(!?) S. Greg. M. 1.1. Ep. 24. p. 513. t. 2. ed. Ben.—''S) Hom. 12. in Acta, t. 9. 
p. 101. ed, Ben.—'*) §. Basil in Moral. Reg. 11.—%) L, 1. Ep. 181. 
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ments on the first authors of a crime, does this to deter others 
trom the like; asin the Antediluvians, Sodomites, Pharaoh, 

Onan, and eens ; but those who nevertheless despise his 
warning, and by a more consummate malice imitate such 
sinners, if they are not consumed by a deluge, fire, or other. 
visible judgment, must expect a more grievous chastisement 
in the flames of hell, proportioned to their hardened malice. 

_ Barnabas made Hi oblation perfect by the dispositions of 
his heart’ with which he accompanied it, and by his piety and 
zeal became considerable in the government of the church, 
being a good man, and full of the Holy Ghost, as he is styled 
by the sacred penman."® St. Paul coming to Jerusalem 
three years after his conversion, and not easily getting ad- 
mittance into the church, because he had been a violent 
persecutor, addressed himself to St. Barnabas as a leading 
man, and one who had personal knowledge of him, who 
presently introduced him to the apostles Peter and James ; 
and such weight did his recommendation carry, that St. Peter 
received the new convert into his house, and he abode with 
him fifteen days.°” About four or five years after this, cer- 
tain disciples, probably Lucius of Cyrene, Simeon who was 
called Niger, and Manahen, having preached the faith with 
great success at Antioch, some one of a superior, and pro- 
bably of the episcopal order was wanting to form the church, 
and to confirm the Neophytes.. Whereupon St. Barnabas 
was sent from Jerusalem to settle this new plantation. Upon 
his arrival he rejoiced exceedingly at the progress which 
the gospel had made, exhorted the converts to fervour and 
perseverance, and by his preaching made great additions to 
their number, insomuch that he stood in need of an able as-. 
sistant. St. Paul bemg then at Tarsus, Barnabas took a 
journey thither and invited him to share in his labours at 
Antioch. Such a field could not but give great joy to the — 
heart of St. Paul, who accompanied ‘ss back, and spent 
with him a whole year. Their labours prospered, and the 
church was so much increased at Antioch, that the name of 
Christians was first given to the faithful in that city. In the 


(8) Acts xi, 24.17) Galat. i, 18. 
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‘eulogium which the Holy Ghost gives to St. Barnabas, he is 
called a good man by way of eminence, to express his extra- 
ordinary rmildriess, his simplicity void of all disguise, his be- 
neficence, piety, and charity. He is also styled full of faith; 
which virtue not only enlighteried his understanding with the 
knowledge of heavenly truths, but also passed to his heart, 
animated all his actions, inspired him with a lively hope and 
-ardent charity, and filled his breast with courage under his 
Jabours, and with joy in the greatest persecutions and crosses. 
He is said to have been full of the Holy Ghost, his heart being 
totally possessed by that divine spirit, and all his affections 
animated by him; banishing from them the spirit of the — 
world with its vanities, that of the devil with his pride and 
revenge, and that of the flesh with the love of pleasure and 
the gratification of sense. So perfect a faith was favoured 
with an extraordinary gift of miracles, and prepared him 
for the merits of the apostleship. By the daily persecutions 
and dangers to which he exposed himself for the faith, his 
whole life was a continued martyrdom. Whence the coun- 
cil of the apostles at Jerusalem says of him and St. Paul: 
They have given their lives yor the name of our Lord Jesus 
Christ 

-Agabus a prophet at Antioch foretold a great famine 
whieh raged shortly after over the East, especially in Pales- 
_ tine. Whereupon the church at Antioch raised a very con- 
siderable collection for the relief of the poor brethren in 
Judea, which they sent by SS. Paul and Barndbas to the. 
heads of the church at Jerusalem. Josephus informs us, 
that this famine lay heavy upon Judea during the four years 
government of Cuspius Fadus, and Tiberius Alexander, 
under the emperor Claudius. John, surnamed Mark, at- 
tended St. Barnabas back to Antioch. He was his kinsman, 
being son to his sister Mary, whose house was the sanctuary 
where the apostles concealed themselves from the persecu- 
tors, and enjoyed the conveniency of celebrating the divine 
mysteries. The church of Antioch was by that time settled 
in good order, and pretty well supplied with teachers, among 


(18) Acts xv. 26. 
Vo. VI. L 
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whom were Simeon called Niger, Lucius of Cyrene, and 
Manahen, the foster-brother of Herod the Tetrarch,™ who 
were all prophets, besides our two apostles.“ As they were 
ministering to the Lord, and fasting, the Holy Ghost said to 
them by some of these prophets: ‘‘ Separate me Paul and 
Barnabas for the work whereunto | have taken them.”’ The 
word separate here signifies being entirely set apart to divine 
functions, and taken from all profane or worldly employ- 
ments, as it is said of the Levites,® and of St. Paul.©? The 
‘work to which these two apostles were assumed, was the © 
conversion of the Gentile nations. The whole church joined 
in prayer and fasting to draw down the blessmg of heaven 
on this undertaking. A model always to be imitated by 
those who embrace an ecclesiastical state. After this pre- 
paration, SS. Paul and Barnabas received the imposition of 
hands; by which some understand the episcopal consecration. 
But Estius, Suarez, and others, more probably think that 
they were bishops before, and that by this rite is meant. no 
more than the giving of a commission to preach the gospel 
to the Gentile nations, by which they were consecrated the 
Apostles of the Gentiles. 

Paul and Barnabas having thus received their mission, left 
Antioch, taking with them John Mark, and went to Seleucia, 
a city of Syria adjoining to the sea; whence they set sail for 
Cyprus, and arrived at Salamis, a port formerly of great 
resort. Having there preached Christ m the synagogues of 
the Jews, they proceeded to Paphos a city in the same 
island, chiefly famous for a temple of Venus, the tutelar 
goddess of the whole island. The conversion of Sergius 
Paulus the Roman proconsul, happened there. These 
apostles taking ship again at Paphos, sailed to Perge in: Pam- 
phylia.. Here John Mark, weary of the hardships and dis- 
couraged at the dangers from obstinate Jews and idolaters, 
which every where attended their laborious mission, to the 


(19): Acts xiii Num. viii. 14.—@) Rom, i. 1. Gal. i. 15% 


@ This Manahen must have been of | son of Manahen, prince of the Sanhe- 
high birth, as he had the same nurse | drim under Hillel, a great officer under 
with Herod Antipas: He was perhaps } Herod. 
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great grief of his uncle Barnabas, left them and returned to 
Jer ‘ithe Paul and Barnabas from Per ge travelled eighty 
miles nothward to Antioch in Pisidia. There they preached 
first in the synagogues of the Jews, but finding them obsti- 
nately deaf to the happy tidings of salvation, they told them, 
that by preference they had lawn beHieEa fist to them the 
' words of éternal life; but since they rejected that inestima- 
ble srace they would address the same to the Géntiles, as 
God had commanded by his prophets. The exasperated 
Jews had interest endugh to get theta expelled that city. 
‘The apostles went next to Tconium the tnetropolis of Lycao- 
nia, and préached there somé time; but at length the ma- 
lice of the Jews prevailed, and the apostles fiarrowly escaped 
being stoned. They bent their coursé heficé to Lystra in 
the same province, in which city the idolaters surprised to 
see a cripple miraculously healed by St. Paul, declaréd the 
gods were come among them. They gave to Paul thé name 
of Mercury, becausé he was the chief speaker, and to Bar- 
habas that of Jupiter, probably of account of his gravity, 
and thé cometiness of his person.” In this persuasion they 
were preparing to offer saérifices to them, and weré with 
difficulty diverted from it by the two saints. But soon after, 
at thé maliciotis instigation of the Jews, they passed to the 
_ Opposite extretive, and stoned Paul. However, though left 
for dédd, wheii the disciples came (probably to inter his 
body) he rose up, wént back into the city, and the next day 
departed with Barnabas to. Derbe. Hence, after numerous 
ingore bier yt tibia to ee Teonium: : and ae other 
twine = they had lately revewed, and bidatiinig ries in every 
éhureh. They at length artivéd at Antioch in Syria, and 
éontinuéd with the disciples of that city a considerable time, 
full of joy and thanksgiving for thé success of their ministry. 
During theit abode in this city arosé the dispute relating to 


(>) S¢. Barnabas is represented by eh St. Chrysostom writes of the latter: 
St. Chrysostom dnd’ all antiquity as a | ‘ He Was a fnan three cubits high ; 3 yet 
man of a beautiful and venerable aspect, | “‘ he ascended above the heavens.” See 
and of a majestic presence, whereas | a Lap, et Syn. Critic. hic, 

St. Paul was of a low statiré. Whenee ! 
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the necessity of observing the Mosaic rites. St. Barnabas 
joined St. Paul in opposing some of the Jewish converts whe 
urged the necessity of observing them under the gospel. 
This weighty question gave occasion to the council of the 
apostles at Jerusalem held in the year 51, wherem SS. Paul 
and Barnabas gave a full account of the success of their la- 
bours amongst “the Gentiles, and received a confirmation of 
their hodktons and carried back the synedal letter to the new 
converts of Syria and Cilicia, containing the decision of the 
council, which had exempted the new converts from any. ote 
Heats on the foregoing head. je 
‘St. Barnabas gives us a great example of Iinsailadgos in. his 
voluntary deference to St. Paul. . He had been called first to 
the faith, had first presented St. Paul to the apostles, and 
passed for first among the doctors of the church of Antioch, 
yet on every occasion he readily yields to him the quality of 
speaker, and the first place; which we must ascribe to his 
humility. Neither did St. Paul seek any other pre-eminence 
than the first place in all labours. At last a difference in 
opinion concerning Mark produced a separation, without 
the least breach of charity in their hearts. John Mark met 
them again at Antioch. St. Paul proposed to our saint to 
make a circular visit to the churches of Asia which they had 
founded. Barnabas was for taking his kinsman Mark with 
him ; but Paul was of a different sentiment in regard to one 
who before had betrayed a want of courage in the same un- 
dertaking. 'The Holy Ghost would by this occasion separate 
the two apostles, that for the greater benefit of the church 
the gospel might be carried into more countries. John Mark 
by this check became so courageous and fervent, that he was 
from that time one of the most useful and zealous preachers 
of the gospel. St. Paul afterward expressed a high esteem 
of him in his epistle to the Colossians ;°” and during his im- 


prisonment at Rome, charged St. 41 Beye as to come to him, _ 


and to bring with him J olin Mark, calling him a person 
useful for the ministry.°? John Mark finished the course of 
his apostolic labours at Biblis in Phcenicia, and is mentioned 


(21) Coloss. iv. 10, 11.—@® 2 Tim. iv. 11. 
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in the Roman Martyrology on. the twenty-seventh of Sep- 
tember. After this separation St. Paul with Silas travelled 
into Syria and Cilicia, and Barnabas, with his kinsman, be- 
took himself to his native island Cyprus. Here the sacred 
writings dismiss his history. 

St. Barnabas always remembered the conversion of nations 
was the province allotted to him, nor could he be induced to 
allow himself any repose, whilst he saw whole countries de- 
prived of the light of salvation. Theodoret says he returned 
again to St. Paul, and was sent by him to Corinth with Titus. 
Dorotheus and the author of the Recognitions suppose him to 
have been at Rome. The city of Milan honours him as pa- 
tron from a tradition, supported by monuments which seem 
to be of the fourth age, affirming that he preached the faith 
there, and was the founder of that church.*© But how wide 
soever his missions lay, he always regarded his own country 
as the province especially allotted to his care; and ‘there 
he finished his life by martyrdom. Alexander, a monk of 
Cyprus in the sixth age, hath written an account of his death, 
in which he relates, that the faith having made great progress 
in Cyprus by the assiduous preaching, edifying example, and 
wonderful miracles of this apostle, it happened that certain 
inveterate Jews who had persecuted the holy man in Syria, 
came to Salamis and stirred up many powerful men of that 
city against him. The saint was taken, roughly handled and 
insulted by the mob, and after many torments stoned to 
death. The remains of St. Barnabas were found near the. 
city of Salamis, with a copy of the gospel of St. Matthew in 
Hebrew laid upon his breast, written with St. Barnabas’s 
own hand. The book was sent to the emperor Zeno in 485, 


s 


See Origine Apostolica della chiesa 
Milanese da Nic.’ Sormani. Milan. 1754. 

©) The religious Order of Regular 
Clerks called Barnabites from the church 
of this saint in Milan, of which they ob- 
tained possession in 1545, was founded at 
Milan by three pious noblemen in 1530, 
confirmed by pope Clement VII. in 1532, 
and Paul IIf.in 1535, This Order, the 
chief end of which is to furnish able 

« 


preachers to instruct the people in mis- 
sions, was exceedingly favoured by Saint 
Charles Borromeo, and has been rendered 
illustrious by many great men. See 
Helyot, Hist. des Ord. Relig. t. 4. p. 110. 
and principally F. Mansi the Servite, 
Nota. in Raynaldi Contin. Annal. Baronii, | 
ad an. 1533. p. 298. t. 13. Contin. seu 
t. 32. totius Operis. 
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as Theodorus Lector relates.) St. Paul mentions St. Bar- 
nabas as still living in the year 56.°9 St. Chrysostom speaks 
of him as alive in 63.° He seems to have attained to.a 
great age. St. Charles Borromeo in his sixth provincial 
council in 1582, appointed his festival an holyday of obliga 
tion. Nicholas Sormani, a priest of the Oblates, maintains 
that he preached at Milan, and St. Charles Borromeo in 
a sermon? styles him the apostle of Milan.“ 


St. Barnabas, the more perfectly to disengage his affections 
from allearthly things, set to the primitive cient an heroic 
example, by divesting himself of all his large possessions m 
favour of the poor: fiche: are a gift of Gud to be received 
with thankfulness, and to be weil employed. But so difficult 
and dangerous is their stewardship: so rare a grace is it for 
a man to possess them and not find his a Peete pases ag 


(23) Theod. Lect. 2. p. 557. Suidas, &e.—@) 1 Cor. ix. 6.—(2) S. Chrys. Hom. 11. 
in Coloss.—@® Sormani in Apologismis, —(7) S. Car. Borr. hom. 26. t. 1. p. 174,.— 
(28) See Bernard. Cassinus in his Veritas sacrarum Reliquiarum in Basilica Metro- 


politana Mediolanensi, an. 1743. 


() Anepistle which is extant. in Greek, 
and bears the name of St. Barnabas, is 
queted as his undoubted work by Saint 
Clement of Alexandria, Origen, &c. But 
St. Jerom and Eusebius (1.3. hist. c. 25.) 
rank it among the apocryphal or unca- 
nonical writings ; and it is evident that 
the church never received it into the ca- 
non of holy scripture. On which account 
Fillemont, (t. 1. p. 659.) Ceillier, (t. 1. 
p- 499.) and many others think it is not 
the work of this apostle; nevertheless, 
Dr. Cave, (Hist. Liter. t. 1. p. 18.) and 
several others maintain St. Barnabas to 
be the true author. It appears certainly 
to besa production of the apostolic age, 
which the very style seems toshew. It 
was written to the Jewish converts who 
held the observance of the ceremonial 
law to be necessary in the gospel dispen- 
sation. The author displays much He- 
brew erudition, and a great knowledge 
of the holy scriptures, to shew that the 
Mosaic ceremunies were abolished by the 
New Law. In the second part he lays 


down excellent precepts of morality on 
the virtues of humility, meekness, pa- 


tience, charity, chastity, &c. under the’ 


notion of the way of light, in which the 
good walk under the safeguard and con- 
duct of the angels of God, as the bad 
are under the influence of the angels of 
Satan. Among other vices he inveighs 
severely against talkativeness, which he 
says is the snare of death. He teaches that 
the six days of the creation signify alle- 
gorically six thousand years, after which 
term he fixes the general conflagration of 
the world. The same is advanced by se- 
veral other ancient writers, from a tradi- 
tionary notion of the Jews, grounded on 


the supposed prediction of one Elias, not ' 


the great prophet of tbat name; on which 
the long annotation of Cotelier on this 
passage may be consulted. (n.15.) But 
to this no heed is to be given. The fifth 
general council of Lateran forbids any 
preachers to presume to determine the 
time of Christ’s second coming, which he 
assures us no man knoweth. 
* 


— 
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and his heart wounded by them, that many heroic souls 
have chosen, with St. Barnabas, to forsake all things, the 
more easily to follow Christ in perfect nakedness of heart. 
Those who are favoured with them must employ them in 
good offices and in relieying the indigent, not dissipate 
them in luxury, or make them the fuel of their passions ; 
they must still dare to be poor ; must be disengaged in their 
affections; and must not be uneasy or disturbed if their 
money takes its flight, being persuaded that the loss of 
worldly treasures deprives them of nothing they can properly 
call their own. | 


ST. TOCHUMRA, VIRGIN IN IRELAND, 


Was titular saint of the parish of Tochumracht in the 
diocess of Fenabore, otherwise called Killfenora; the cathe- 
dral of which bears the name of St. Fachnan, who seems to 
have been the first bishop of this see, which is situated in 
Munster ; but since the year 1660 is annexed to the arch- 
bishopric of Tuam. 


ANOTHER ST. TOCHUMRA, V. 


__. In the diocess of Kilmore, was alsomuch honoured in Tre- 
land on this day, and invoked by women in labour. Colgan 
- could discover no Acts, &c. 
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JUNE XII. , 


i 
ST. JOHN OF SAHAGUN, C. 


HERMIT OF THE ORDER OF ST. AUGUSTINE. 


From his life, contained in nine letters of Blessed John of Seville, written soon after 
his death, extant in Acta Sanct. with the notes of F, Papebroke, Junij, t. 2. p.616. 
Also La Vie de S. Jean Gonzalez ou de S. Facond, par P. Nic. Robine, Paris 1692, 
and Neevius in his Eremus Augustiniana, p. 201. - 


A. D. 1479. 


Sr. Joun, son of John Gonzalez of Castrillo, was a native of 
Sahagun or St. Fagondez in the kingdom of Leon in Spain. 
He went through the course of his studies in the schools of 
the Benedictin monks of St. Fagondez, and no sooner had 
he received the ecclesiastical tonsure than his father pro- 
cured him asmall benefice. ‘The bishop of Burgos took him 
shortly after into his family and preferred him to a canonry, 
though the abbot of St. Fagondez had already put him in 
possession of three small benefices. The pretence for this 
plurality was the incompetency of the livings for the main-_ 
tenance of the incumbent. John had lived always blameless 
in his morals, and his life had an appearance of virtue above 
the general bulk of Christians. But the divine grace open- 
ing his eyes, he at length discovered many errors in his con- 
duct, and set himself seriously to reform them. The first 
step he took was to extort, by repeated importunity, leave 
from the bishop of Burgos to resign his church livings, re- 
serving only one chapel in which he every day said mass, 
often preached, and catechized the ignorant. He lived in 
the strictest evangelical poverty and mortification, retired 
from the world, and began by serious consideration to take 
a view of himself, and of the state of his soul. He learned 
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by experience that pious reading, meditation, and prayer 
afford a purer joy than all the train of worldly pleasures 
can give. Having at length procured his bishop’s consent, 
he repaired to Salamanca, where he applied himself during 
four years to the study of theology. After which term he 
attended the care of souls in the parish church of Saint 
Sebastian, and frequently preached with wonderful zeal 
and fruit. In the mean time he lived with a virtuous canon, 
and inured himself to the practice of great austerities during 
nine years, till he was obliged to be cut for the stone. As 
soon as he had recovered his health after the operation, he 
took the religious habit among the hermits of St. Austin in 
Salamanca in 1463. In his noviciate he appeared already a 
perfect master in a spiritual life, and made his solemn vows 
on the twenty-eighth of August in 1464. He so perfectly 
attained the spirit of his rule that no one was more mortified, 
more obedient, more humble or more disengaged from crea- 
tures than he appeared to be in all his actions. Being com- 
manded to employ his talents in preaching, he delivered 
from the pulpit the word of God with such energy and force, 
as discovered how much his understanding was enlightened, 
and his heart filled with the holy maxims of the gospel. By 
his pathetic sermons and private exhortations he introduced 
. an entire reformation of manners throughout the whole city, 
and extinguished the most inveterate feuds and animosities, 
which, especially among the noblemen, produced daily bad 
effects; for, by the spirit of meekness with which he was en- - 
dued, he had a particular talent in reconciling enemies, and 
in appeasing dissentions. ‘Those whom he found full of bit- 
terness against their neighbour he inspired with the love 
of peace and charity, and taught them to seek no other re- 
venge than that of fergiving all j peenen and of ovencoriing 
entail by benefits. 

Being appointed master of the novices, he discharged that 
important office with extraordinary radenioe and sweetness. 
In 1471 he was chosen prior of his convent, which was a 
house famous for the severity of its discipline, and for main- 
taining the true spirit of the Order. The saint was sensible 
that all advice and precepts are ineffectual when they are not 
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supported by example, and thought it his duty to conduct 
his religious in the path of perfect virtue more by example 
than by authority. The high opinion which every one had 
of his sanctity contributed to give the greatest weight to his 
words and example. Our saint, by his purity of heart and 
eminent spirit of prayer, was prepared to receive of God a 
singular prudence and gift of discerning spirits. He was 
favoured with an extraordinary light in penetrating the re- 
cesses of the hearts of penitents. He heard the confessions 
of all who presented themselves ; but was severe in deferring 
absolution to habitual sinners, and to ecclesiastics who did 
not live according to the spirit of their most holy profession. 
He said mass with a devotion that exceedingly edified all 
that were present. Without respect of persons he reproved 
vice in the great ones with a liberty which often drew upon 
him severe persecutions. A certain duke whom he had ex- 
asperated by his charitable exhortations to forbear provoking 
heaven by the oppression of his vassals, sent two assassins to 
murder him ; but at the sight of the holy man the ruffians 


were struck with remorse, and casting themselves at his feet, | 


begged pardon for their crime, The duke falling sick humbly 
testified to the saint his sincere repentance, and by his prayers 
and blessing recovered his health. St. John being visited 


with his last sickness, foretold his death, and happily slept . 


in the Lord on the eleventh of June 1479. He was glorified 
by many miracles both before and after his death, beatified 
by pope Clement VIII. in 1601, and canonized by Alexan- 
der VIII. in 1690. Benedict XIII. commanded an office in 
his honour to be inserted in the Roman Breviary on the 
twelfth of June. 


The example of the saints teaches wa deat there is nothing 
to be got for virtue in a life of dissipation. Worldly con- 
versation which turns on vanity and trifling amusements, in- 
sensibly takes off the bend of the mind towards virtue, and 
the constitution of the soul is hereby impaired no less than 
that of the body is by means destructive of its health. In 
retirement and by frequent serious consideration, the mind 
acquires more strength, more extensiveness, and more ac- 


! 
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tivity ; and is fed with pure truths, and strongly confirmed 
in good principles. There is nothing more useful or neces- 
sary to weaken the impression that sensible objects make 
upon us. Every good Christian ought from time to time to 
retire from the world to be alone, and to have regular hours 
for pious reading and consideration. ‘‘ Reflection,’’ _ says 
St. Bernard, ‘* is the eye of the soul: it lets light and truth 
‘<< into it.”’ The divine wisdom says,—Z will lead her into the 
wilderness, and I will speak to her heart. 


SS. BASILIDES, QUIRINUS OR CYRINUS, NABOR, 
AND NAZARIUS, MM. 


SS. Gelasius and Gregory the Great in their sacramenta- 
ries, the ancient Roman Calendar published by F. Fronto, 
and the true Martyrology of Bede, make honourable mention 
of these four martyrs, who suffered at Rome, and were in- 
terred on the Aurelian road. According to the acts of their 
martyrdom they were four soldiers in the army of Maxen- 
tius, son of Maximian Herculius ; and after suffering many 
torments were beheaded by the command of Aurelius prefect 
of Rome. St. Chrodegang bishop of Metz, in 756, having 
procured the relicks of several martyrs from Rome, he placed — 
those of St. Gorgonius in the abbey of Gorze, four leagues 
‘from Metz; those of St. Nazarius in that of Lorch or Lau- | 
sheim, in the diocess of Worms, and those of St. Nabor in 
that of St. Hilary on the Moselle, since corruptly ealled Saint 
Avol’s, i. e. St. Nabor’s in the diocess of Metz. See Paul 
the deacon, Rabanus Maurus, Notker, &c. 


ST. ESKILL, BISHOP AND MARTYR IN SWEDEN. 


This saint was an Englishman by birth, but so long as the 
Catholic religion flourished in the northern kingdoms of 
Europe, was honoured in that part of the universe as one of 
the most illustrious martyrs of the gospel of Christ. Saint 
Anscharius, archbishop of Bremen, having by his zealous 
labours laid the foundation of a numerous church in Sweden, 


©) Osee ii, 14. 
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was obliged to return into Germany. After his departure 
the Swedes returned to their paganish superstition, and ex- 
pelled Simon whom St. Anscharius had left bishop of that 
church. The news of this apostacy afflicted extremely the 
servants of God who inhabited the northern provinces of 
England, and St. Sigefride archbishop of York resolved to 
undertake a mission in person to rescue so many souls that 
were running upon the very brink of perdition. Eskill his 
‘kinsman, desirous to have a share in this laborious and dan- 
gerous enterprise, accompanied him thither, and behaved in 
that country with so much zeal and prudence that at the re- 
quest of the king and people, St. Sigefride, before his return 
to England, consecrated him bishop at a place called Nord- 
han’s Kogh. By his zealous labours, which were supported 
by the example of his apostolic life, the church was exceed- 
ingly propagated, till good king Ingon was slain by the infi- 
dels, and the wicked Sweno, surnamed the Bloody, placed on 
the throne. Upon this revolution they revived their most 
impious and barbarous superstitions, with which they cele- 
brated a most solemn festival at a place called Strengis, 
St. Eskill’s zeal was enkindled at such abominations, and at- 
tended by several of his clergy and of the faithful, he has- 
tened to the place of the sacrilegious assembly. There he 
strongly exhorted the idolaters to renounce their impious 
worship. Finding them deaf to his remonstrances he ad- 
dressed his prayers to the Almighty, beseeching Him by 
some visible sign to give evidence that He alone was the true 
God. Instantly a violent storm of hail, thunder, and rain, 
fell upon the spot, and destroyed the altar and. sacrifices. 
This prodigy the infidels ascribed to art magic, with which 
they charged the saint, and by the king’s orders they stoned 
him to death. His sacred body was buried in the spot upon 
which he suffered martyrdom, and soon after a church was 
there built in which his sacred remains were exposed to the 
veneration of the faithful, and were honoured with miracles. 
He glorified God by martyrdom in the eleventh century. His 
festival was formerly kept on this day in Sweden, Poland, 
and other northern countries. See his life published by the 
Bollandists ; Messenius, Seondia illustrata, p. 31. and Ben- 
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selius, Monum. Eccles. Suevogoth. ex MSS. Upsal. 1709, 
Pp. 29.. 


ST. ONUPHRIUS, HERMIT. 


He lived some time in an austere monastery of one hun- 
dred monks near Thebes in Egypt. A desire of imitating 
the solitude of St. John Baptist moved him to seek a retreat 
in the most solitary wilderness of that country. He for some 
years struggled with grievous temptations, but by perseve- 
rance overcame them, and by the exercises of holy solitude 
prepared his soul for the closest communications with God, 
in which he found the repose of his heart, the comfort of his 
earthly pilgrimage, and a kind of anticipation of the eternal 
enjoyment of heaven. He spent in this retirement sixty 
years, unknown to the world; but by his prayers never 
ceased to implore the divine mercy in its behalf, and for the 
protection of the church under the persecutions of the two 
Arian emperors, Constantius and Valens. A date-tree and a 
palm-tree which grew near his cell furnished him with food. 
He died on the twelfth of June. See his life by one Paph- 
nutius in Rosweide, p. 99. and Janning’s Collections and 
Notes, t. 2. Jun. p. 519 | 


ST. TERNAN, BISHOP OF THE PICTS, C. 


St. Palladius the apostle of the Scots, ordained St. Serva-_ 
nus or Serf, bishop of Orkney, and St. Ternan of the Picts in 
_ 440. This latter had sanctified himself many years in the 
abbey of Culross in Fifeshire, in which St. Kentigern. had 
established a most holy manner of life. On St. Ternan see 
H. Boétius, Lesley, King, and Papebroke, p. 533. 
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——g>—— 
ST. ANTONY OF PADUA, C. 


His genuine life has received several interpolations from popniar reports of fio au- 
thority. But Wadding’s Annals of his Order furnish us with good memoirs relat- 
ing to his life and actions, See the judicious notes of thé Bollandists, Acta Sanc= 
torum Junii, t. 2. p. 706. Ragnaid, t. 8. Mic. Ant. Bibl. Hisp. and Andreich. 


A.D. 1231. 


Str. Anrony though a native of Lisbon in Portugal, received 
his surname from his long residefice at Padua, which city is 
possessed of the treasure of his relicks. He was born m 
1195, and christened by the name of Ferdmand, which he 
changed for that of Antony when he entered the Order of 
St. Francis, out of devotion to the great patriarch of monks. 
who was the titular saint of the little chapel of his Order in 
which he took the habit. His father was Martin dé Bullones, 
an officer in the army of Alphonsus I. surnamed ek Consul- 
tador, who having defeated five kings of the Moors in the © 
battle of Orique in 1139, was crowned king of Portwgal, and 
died in 1185. This prince’s father Henry of Burgundy, 
grandson of Robert king of France; had begun tlie conquest 
of that country, but never took the title of kmg. The mo- 
ther of our saint was Mary of Tevera, one of the most accom- 
plished of women. Both his parents were equally distin- 
guished by their nobility and virtue. They placed their son 
very young in the community of the canons of the cathedral 
of Lisbon, where his rising genius was carefully cultivated, 
and from his tender years he always advanced both in know- 
ledge and devotion. At fifteen years of age he entered among 
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the regular canons of St. Austin near Lisbon; but not bear- 
ing the interruption and distraction which the visits of his 
friends there gave him, he desired two years after, to be sent 
to the convent of the Holy Cross of the same Order at 
Coimbra, a hundred miles from the former city. The close 
retirement and the austerity in which he there lived asto- 
nished his brethren, whilst he pursued his studies and read 
assiduously the holy scriptures and fathers. By his regular 
method and application, and by his sound and piercing 
judgment he made a quick progress, and together with a 
profound knowledge of theology, acquired a perfect habit of 
nervous and convincing eloquence. In the mean time he 
inflamed his devotion by assiduous prayer and holy medita- 
tion, and nourished daily in his soul the strongest sentiments 
and affections of piety, without which means the heart is left 
spiritually dry, the usual consequence of studies whether 
sacred or profane, unless prayer imparts to themits unction. 
But the saint was called by God to serve him with greater 
fervour; and to be the ornament and support of another 
illustrious rising Order of religious men. 

He had lived at Coimbra near eight years, when Don 
Pedro infant of Portugal, brought over from Morocco the 
relicks. of the five Franciscans, who had been lately there 
crowned with martyrdom. Ferdinand was strongly affected 
‘at the sight, and conceived an ardent desire to lay down his 
life for Christ. Shortly after, certain Franciscan friars came 
to his monastery of the Holy Cross to beg an alms for their 
community. Ferdinand discovered to them his inclmation 
to embrace their institute, and was by them encouraged to 
put it in execution. No sooner was this known among the 
canons, but they endeavoured to dissuade him from such a. 
resolution, and he suffered much from their railleries and 
bitter reproaches. But he rejoiced in humiliations, and he 
began by them to learn to overcome himself, and to root 
out of his heart all lurking poison of pride. Whilst he exa- 
mined his vocation, and begged the direction of the Holy 
Ghost, he found his resolution every day to gain new strength 
from the esteem he conceived for an Order which inspired 
an eminent spirit of martyrdom, and still enjoyed the direc- 
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tion and living example of its holy founder. Its poverty 
and austerities had also charms to him. Having therefore 
obtained the consent of his prior, he received this new habit 
in 1221, in the little Franciscan convent, dedicated to the 
great St. Antony patriarch of the monks near Coimbra. 
After some time spent in solitude, prayer, and penitential 
austerites, burning with a desire of martyrdom, he obtained 
leave to go into Africa to preach the gospel to the Moors. 
He was scarce arrived there, when God, satisfied with the 
sacrifice of his heart, visited him with a severe fit of illness, 
which obliged him to return to Spain for the re-establishment 
of his health. But by contrary winds, the vessel on which 
he was embarked, was driven to strantl and touched at Mes- 
sina; where he was informed that St. Francis was then hold- 
ing a general chapter at Assistum. Sick and weak as he was, 
the desire of seeing the holy founder of his, Order carried 
him to Assisium. When he had seen St. Francis he desired 
to cultivate the happiness which he enjoyed in the company 
of the saint: and in order to stay nearer his person, -oftered . 
himself to the provincials and guardians of Italy. St. Francis 
approved his inclination to renounce his friends and country; 
but not one of the superiors there assembled would be 
troubled with him, so unpromising and sickly was his aspect; 
for he took care to conceal his learning and talents, and pre- 
sented himself only to serve in the kitchen. At last a guar- 
dian in the province of Romagna named Gratiani, took pity 
of him, and sent him to the hermitage of Mount-Paul, a 
little solitary convent near Bologna. Antony thought of 
nothing but of burying himself here in obscurity unknown 
to the world, joining the sweets of heavenly contemplation 
with the austeries of a penitential life, and the humiliations 
of such a state. He never let fall one word which might 
shew his learning, much less any thing of the sublime com- 
munications of his soul with God; but listened to every 
body, and only spoke when obliged, till an accident made 
him known to the world. An assembly of the neighbouring 
Dominican and. Franciscan friars was held at Forli, in which 
the Dominicans as strangers, were desired to make an ex- 
hortation to the company. ‘They all excused themselves, 
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every one saying that he was not prepared. .'Then Antony’s 
guardian ordered him to speak, and to say whatever the 
Holy Ghost should put in his mouth. ° The saint begged to 
be excused, alleging that he had been only used to wash the 
dishes in the kitchen, .and to sweep the house. But the 
superior insisting upon his ‘compliance, he spoke with such 
eloquence, erudition, and unction as astonished the whole 
company. He was at that time about twenty-six years old. 
St. Francis was informed of the discovery of this hidden 
treasure in his Order, and sent him to Vercelli, there to 
apply himself to the study of theology, and after a short time 
to teach the sacred sciences; yet recommending to him to 
make the assiduous exercise of contemplation and prayer 
his principal employment, lest his studies should otherwise 
extinguish in him the spirit of devotion and piety. Saint 
Francis’s letter was couched in the following terms: ‘‘ To 
‘« my most dear brother Antony, friar Francis wished health 
“‘in Jesus Christ. It seemeth good to me, that you should 
‘* read sacred theology to the friars; yet so, that you do not 
‘¢ prejudice yourself by too great earnestness in studies; and 
** be careful that’ they do not extinguish in yourself or in 
“¢ them the spirit of holy prayer.”’ St. Antony taught divi- 
nity some years with great applause at Bologna, ‘Toulouse, 
Montpellier, and Padau, and was appointed guardian at 
Limoges. In all these employments he never made use of 
the gaireral dispensation allowed to professors ofan exemp- 
tion from any of the regular duties of his community, and | 
he found time to preach assiduously to the people. He at 
length forsook the schools to apply himself wholly to the 
functions of a missionary preacher; for he thought the con- 
version of souls from vice, and the reformation of manners 
called for his whole attention and zeal. . He seemed formed 
both by nature and grace for this most important office. 
He hada polite address, an easy carriage, and a very pleasing 
countenance. His voice was’strong, clear, and. agreeable; 
he was endowed. with a happy memory, and was a complete 
master of all the arts of persuasion. To his other advantages — 
he added that of the most graceful action and accent, by 
which he knew how to get into the very souls of his hearers 
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by séizing' on their senses, having’ learned that man’ has as 
much of a sensible as of q rational creature. He was per 
fectly versed in the holy scriptures, had an excellent talent 
of applying thein to the’ purpose on all occasions, and dis- 
played in a clear light, and with inexpressible energy the 
genuine sensé, and the spirit and marrow of the sacred text. 

But what made his eloquence most prevailing, and renderéd 
it like a torrent of fire which bore down all before -him, was 
the unction with which hé spoke. For his heart being filled 
with the warmest arid most feeling sentiments of every virtue, 

he poured these forth with an energy and zeal that seeméd 
irresistible. His words were so many darts which piercéd 
the hearts of his hearers. For he had long treasured up by 
the exercises of humility, silence, mortification, contemp- 
Jation, and prayer what he afterward communicated to his 
hearers; and his soul was itself all flame before he endea- 
voured to kindle the fire of divine love in others. Full of a 
sovereign contempt of the world and himseif, arid burning with 
a desire'to die for Jesus Christ, and to see his pure love reign 
in all hearts, he was'above the reach of all temptations which 
could warp his integrity, or make him weaken or disguise thé 
maxims of the gospel, which he announced with equal dig- 
nity and zeal to the great ones and the small. The learned ad- 
miréd the loftiness of his thoughts, and the strong images with 
which he painted the most sublime mysteries, aid added an 
unspeakable dignity to the most obvious and common truths 
of religion and morality ; yet a natural simplicity rendered all 
his discourses nio leés intelligible and! easy to the mast vulgar 
understandings. Charity and prudénice took off the redler of 
harshness frou his reprehensions, arid his' very reproofs were 
not bitter or austere, but amiable: and insinuating. Whilst 
he beat down presumptuous sinners: by’ the téctorg’ of the 
divine judgments, he at the same time’ took care to raise’ ‘and 
encourage their sinking souls by confidence in’ the’ ‘divine 
goodness and mercy. He opposed the’ fashionable vices and 
growing heresiés of those times with’ equal vigour and success. 
The most obstinate: heretics’ and the most hardened? sinners 
threw 'thetiisélves at his feet, déélaritig themselves conquered. 

Pope Gregory TX. heating hiih preach at Rome’ in 1227; Gf 
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his surprise, figuratively called him, The Ark of the Cove- 
nant, or rich spiritual treasure. The'sanctity and severity of 
his life gave also great weight to his words. Such was the 
‘gravity of his countenance and. the edifying modesty of his 
deportment, that he seemed to preach by every action. 
‘Having once invited a brother to go out with him to preach, 
he returned to his convent without making any sermon to the 
people. His companion asked him why be had not preached. 
“¢ We have done it,”’ said the saint, ‘“ by our modest looks, 
and by the gravity of our behaviour.”” The frequent miracles 
which were performed by him much enhanced the reputa- 
tion of his eminent sanctity wherever he came. The crowds 
were every where so’great at his sermons that he was’ often 
obliged to preach in‘market-places or fields. He travelled 
through Cities, towns, and villages with an. unwearied zeal, 
and preached in France, Spain, and Italy. When he was one 
day going to begin his sermon to a most numerous assembly 
in the ‘fields in France, the sky was on a sudden covered with 
thick clouds,‘and violent claps of thunder presaged a dread- 
ful storni. "The people began to disperse, and run to the 
neighbouring city. But the saint encouraged them to stay, — 
and by his'‘prayers obtained’that the audience, as if they had 
been covered with an invisible canopy, felt nothing of the 
_ @readful shower of vain and hail, whilst the neighbouring 
fields dnd highways were covered with a deluge. 

~The saint was no less admirable in the confessional and ‘in 
the private direction of souls than in the pulpit. Wherever 
he came, dissentions and animosities’ were’ extinguished, 
usurers restored their unjust gains, sinners melted into tears 
at his discourses, and by their sobs often inter rupted his ser- 
mons, and every one sought his particular advice for the di- 
réction of his own conscience and conduct, In Lombardy, 
for the protection of the oppressed people, he put his life in _ 
the hands of one of the most furious of tyrants. Ezzelino, 
a native of the marquisate ‘of Treviso but of German ex-_ 
traction, having put himself at the head of a party of the 
Gibellins or Imperialists, made himself master of Verona, 
Padua, and several other cities in Lombardy, and exercised 
in them the most horrible tyranny during forty years. He 
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contemned the anathemas of Gregory [X. Innocent IV. and 
AlexanderIV. Hearing that the citizens of Padua had ‘re- 
volted from him, he put to death in one day twelve thousand 
persons of that country. The city of Verona, which was the 
place of his residence, had lost most of its inhabitants, and 
was filled with his guards, whose terrible armour added 
fierceness to their savage countenances. The saint, who 
feared no danger in the cause of God and his neighbour, 
went boldly to Verona: he found the streets solitary and 
mournful, and advancing to the palace, desired an audience 
of the prince. Being introduced into his chamber, he ‘saw 
him seated on a throne, surrounded by his troop of mur- 
derers, who stood armed, ready to execute his bloody orders 
the instant they were issued. Antony, no way dismayed, 
told the tyrant, that his murders, sacrileges, and plunders 
called to heaven for vengeance upon his head, and that those 
whom he had slain or oppressed were witnesses before God 
against him. The saint said many things to the same pur- 
pose, and the guards waited every moment to hear the tyrant 
command him to be cut to pieces. But to their great asto- 
nishment, he descended from his throne pale and trembling, 
and putting his girdle round his neck for a halter, cast him- 
self at the feet of the humble servant of God, and with 
many tears begged him to intercede with God for the pardon 
of his sins. The saint lifted him up, and gave him suitable 
advice to do penance. Some time afterward he sent a great 
present to St. Antony, which the holy man refused to accept, 
saying, the only agreeable present the prince could make 
him would be to restore to the poor what he had unjustly 
taken’from them. Ezzelino seemed for some time to change 
his conduct, but after the death of the saint, relapsed into 
. his fomer disorderrs. At length being taken’ prisoner by 
the confederate princes of POY 3 in 1259, he aes ais: 
tracted in close confinement. 

St. Antony when invested with several dignities js in his 
Order, was watchful to maintain the: primitive spirit and re- 
gularity in the houses under his inspection. He saw it al- 
most in its birth exposed to imminent danger, and saved -it 
by his zeal and prudence. St. Francis dying in 1226, brother 
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Elias, a man of a worldly spirit, was chosen general; who 
abusing his authority began to introduce several.relaxations 
of the ele which tended to the ruin of its fundamental con- 
stitutions and spirit. He built a church too magnificent for 
the poverty which the rule required and professed, applied 
money to his own private use, bought himself a horse, kept 
servants, ate in his own chamber, and had better fare than 
the community prepared for him. Most of the provincials 
and guardians, out of human respects, were gained to his 
way of thinking; and the rest, who saw that the tendency 
of such an innovation was to open a door to relaxations which 
must necessarily extinguish the spirit and glory of the Order, 
had not courage to speaks against it. Only St. Antony and . 
an Englishman named petits , boldly opposed and condemned 
these line ; but were loaded with injuries and ill treatment, 
and only by flight escaped perpetual imprisonment .in thei 
cells, which the general with several provincials decreed 
against them as turbulent and seditious men. They addressed 
themselves to pope Gregory IX. by whom they were gra-_ 
ciously received and heard. His holiness summoned Elias to 
appear before him at Rome, and having examined into the 
abuses by him introduced, deposed him bom the generalship. 
Antony was at that time provincial of Romagna; but took 
this occasion to extort by importunities licence from the 
_ pope to resign that post, and also to leave the court where 
his holiness earnestly desired to detain him. He retired first 
to mount Alverno; thence returned to his convent at Padua, _ 
_ which he had pitched upon for his abode ‘some time before 
he was provincial of Romagna, and where he had formerly 
taught divinity and preached. After his return, he again 
| preached the Lent there with such fruit, that the whole city 
seemed changed by his sermons. Then it was that he put 
the last hand to the Latin sermons which we have, though 
not as he preached them; for he diversified them according 
to circumstances, and spoke as the ardour of his soul directed 
him. ‘They are no more than general heads or. common 
(a) His Latin sermons with his excellent | other Latin sermons of our saint's, at 
“moral Concordance of the bible, were | Avignon in 1684. See S. Antonii Pa- 


printed at Paris in one volume folio | duani,et S. Francisci Assisiatis Opera om- 
in 1641. F, Antony Pagi published some j nia folio, 2 tom. Pedeponti. Anno 1739. | 
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places, destitute of the ornaments and;flowers which headded 
in speaking. 


- When Lent-was over, St. Antony and much spent. with, 
labour and his penitential life, finding also his health and 


strength declining very fast under an inward decay, he de- 


sired to give Himself some interval between. business. and 


eternity. He therefore retired out of town, to a solitary 
place called Campietro or Field of Peter, there to attend 
solely to himself and God, and by fervent prayer to dispose 
his soul for the enjoyment of God; for, he knew that his 
earthly pilgrimage was drawing to an end, andthat he was 
then called to receive the reward of his labours.. He took 
with him into his solitude two companions, men of great 
virtue. His distemper increasing very much upon him he 
desired to be carried back to his convent in,Padua; but the 
crowds of people pressing to kiss the heim.of his habit were so 


great and so troublesome, that he stopt in the suburbs, and. 


was laid in the chamber of the director of the nuns of Arcela, 
where having received the rites of the church with many 
tears, he recited the seven penitential psalms, and a hymn in 
honour of the Blessed Virgin,” till he gave up his happy 
soul to him who had created it for his own great glory, on 
the thirteenth of June 1231, being only thir tereuiah years. old, 

of which he had lived ten im the Order of St. Francis. At 
the first news of his departure the children ran about, the 
streets crying out: ‘‘ The saint is dead. !’’ Innumerable mi- 
racles testified his sanctity, and he was immediately canonized 
by pope Gregory IX. in 1232, whose bull was dated at Spo- 


letto. ‘That pope had been personally acquainted. with the 


saint, and was a great admirer of jhis virtues. Thirty-two 
years after his death, a stately church was built in Padua for 
his Order, and his remains were translated,intoit.. The flesh 
was all consumed except:the tongue, which was found in- 
corrupt, red, and as fresh as it was whilst he. was. living. 
St. Bonaventure, who was then general of the Order, and 
present at this ceremony, took it into his hands, and bathing 


it with his tears, and kissing it with great devotion said : 


(by: O’ Gloriosa Domina, ‘&e, 
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** O blessed tongue, that didst always praise God, and hast 
*§ been the cause that an infinite number Jeaunbd, to praise 
** him: now it appears how precious ‘thou art before Him 
*< who framed thee to be employed in so excellent and high 
‘«a function.”” The tongue is kept in the same church ina 
most costly case. This is at present a great and famous house 
of conventual Franciscan friars, which often furnishes the 
university, which is certainly to be ranked among the best 
in Europe, with able professors. The sepulchral monument 
of the'saint in the church isexceeding rich and magnificent, 
and the basso-relievo with which it is adorned, a master-piece 
of art. ‘Phe costly lamps which hang before it are the several 
presents of many cities. ‘The Portuguese likewise honour 
him with singular veneration. On his miracles, Papebroke 
the Bollandist may be consulted.” Pope Gregory IX. in 
the bull of his canonization says: “‘ We therefore com- 
‘¢ manded the said bishop, (of Padua,) brother Jordan prior 
** of St. Bennet’s, and brother John prior of St. Austin’s, a 
‘© monastery of the Dominicans in Padua, to make diligent 
** scrutiny into the miracles wrought at hissepulchre, and inte 
** the merits of his life. Having seen the authentic proofs 
sf pa the miracles of the aforesaid venerable man, besides 
what we know ourselves of his holy life and conversation, 
€ of which we have had « experience, we, by the advice of our 
‘< brethren, together with all the prelates with us, have en- 
‘rolled him in the number of the saints.’’, He had said 
before in the same bull: ‘* St. Antony, residing now in 
“heaven, is honoured on earth by many miracles daily 
** seen at his tomb, of which we are certified by. amathemtic 
yar ite x ie | 


Whilst we admire the graces and extraordinary gifts with 
which God was pleased to glorify his servant, we must not 
forget that he was raised so high, only because, by divine 
grace, through the paths of self-denial.and humility, be had 
learned perfectly to.die to himself, and to be nothing in his 
own eyes. Pride makes our hearts an abomination to God, 
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and puts him at the greatest distance from us. This is the 
deep wound of our souls, the main-spring of all our pas- 
sions, the deadly poison of virtue, the fortress of the devil, 
and the source of all disorders. If we perfectly root out - 
this evil, then will divine grace begin to establish its reign, 
and display its treasures in our souls. — - | | 


ST. DAMHNADE, V. 


The eminent spirit of sanctity which the glorious St. Pa- 
trick bequeathed as it were toa great number of heroic imi- 
tators of his virtue, was most conspicuous in the wonderful 
life of this holy virgin, famed in Ireland for an extraordinary 
gift of miracles... She is honoured with singular devotion as 
titular saint of the counties of Fermanagh, Cavan, and others. 
See Colgan in MSS. ad 13 Jun. 
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From his own works, and the panegyrics and. funeral discourses compiled by St. Gre- 
gory of Nyssa, St. Gregory Nazianzen, St. Amphilochius, and St. Ephrem, all his 
intimate acquaintance; and from the cburch historians. See Hermant, Tille- 
mont, Cave, &c. also Jos. Assemani in Calend. Univ. ad 1. Jan. t. 6. p. 4, 


Ay DOT. 


Sr. Basit the Great, the illustrious doctor and intrepid 
champion of the church, was born towards the close of the 
year 329 at Cesarea the metropolis of Cappadocia. His 
parents were Cappadocians by birth, both equally illustrious 
for their nobility, and descended from a long line of re- 
nowned heroes. But his father was by extraction from 
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Pontus, where his ancestors had ‘long flourished. St. Ma- 
crina, his grandmother by the father’s side, and her pious 
husband, whose name has not reached us, suffered the con- 
fiscation of their estates and torments almost to death for 
the faith, in the reign of Maximinus II. im 311. Another 
time escaping by flight, they lived: seven years concealed in 
the great forests of Pontus, where they were wonderfully 
fed by stags, as St. Gregory Nazianzen assures us.“) Our 
saint’s father St. Basil the Elder, and his wife St. Emmelia, 
adorned the conjugal state by their saintly conversation. 
Their marriage was blessed with ten children, of which they 
left nine Wenge: all eminent for virtue; those that were mar- 
ried and lived in the world seeming no way inferior in 
piety to those who served God in fibty virginity, as St. Gre- 
gory Nazianzen tells us. Four were sons and the other five 
daughters. St. Macrina was the eldest of all these children, 
and assisted her mother in training up the rest in perfect 
virtue. The eldest among the ne was St. Basil: the other: 
three were Naucratius, St. Gregory of Nyssa, and St. Peter 
of Sebaste. Our saint was the fruit of his mother’s prayers, 
and in his infancy by the same means recovered his health 
im a dangerous sickness, when he had. been given over by 
the physicians, as St. Gregory of Nyssa relates. He received 
_the first tincture of virtue from his grandmother St. Macrina 
the Elder, under whose care he passed his infancy in a coun- 
try-house near Neoczesarea in Pontus; and he testifies him- 


self that during his whole life he never forgot the strong - 


impressions of piety which her exhortations and holy ex- 
ample made upon his tender mind. His father, who was 
the common master of eloquence and piety in Pontus, taught 
him the first elements of literature, but died about the year 
349, soon after the birth of St. Peter of Sebaste. He lived 
sometimes at Czesarea, where our saint was born, and where 
the sciences flourished; and after his decease the young Basil 
was sent to that great city for the sake of the schools. He 
was then only ten or twelve years old; but he far outstripped 
his age in the Bogue ney which he made in learning, and 
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still more by the fervour with which he daily advanced in 
piety and devotion. He was judged equal in oratory to the 
best masters in that country when he removed to Constan- 
tinople, where Libanius, a Heathen, the most celebrated 
rhetorician of that age, and one of the first men of the em- 
pire, gave public lectures with the greatest applause. This 


professor was charmed with the abilities, gravity, and virtue, 


of his scholar. He testifies in his epistles that he was in 
raptures as often as he heard him speak im public. He ever 
after kept an epistolary correspondence with him, and gave 
him constant marks of the highest esteem and veneration. 
When Basil had made himself master of whatever the schools 
of Ceesarea and Constantinople were able to teach him, the 
same laudable thirst after useful learning carried him to 
Athens, which from the days of Pericles, who raised Greece 
from barbarism, remained still the seat of the Muses, and 
especially of the purity and Attic elegance of the Greek 
tongue, which was preserved in the East, though (not always 
with equal splendour, till the taking of Constantinople by 
the Turks. ‘Whereas in the West, the true taste in polite 
literature began generally to decline from the reign of Tibe- 
rius, till by the incursions 3 of barbarians it seemed almost 
hd ag CF dy 
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 ® This Libanius: bce rhetoric at, series) that youth decoauliaie for the 
Constantinople, Nicomedia, and Antioch; sublime study of the sacred. oracles by 
was much honoured by Julian the Apos-|| reading diligently for some time the ‘best 
tate, and surviving ‘to the end of the profane poets and orators, but not. 

reign .of Theodosius was. by him raised Miscuously, For he requires that those 
to the dignity of Preefectus- Pretorii.| in which examples or maxims dangerous 


Several epistles, orations, and declama- 
tions of this celebrated’ sophist are extant, 
in which be often inveighs against Con- 
stantine the Great and the Christian’ 
religion. 

:®) St. Basil .excellently_ observes, (De 
legendis Gentilium libris) that though 
the holy. ‘scriptures and the maxims. of. 
eternal life are the main study of Chris-- 
tians, yet eloquence and other branches 
of profane literature are the leaves 
which serve for an ornament and the de- 
fence of the fruit. He therefore pre- 


to virtue are found, be most carefully 
Sbunned. Julian the Apostate thought 
it impossible for him to undermine the 
Christian religion so long as its pastons 


|and defenders were the most learned 


men of. the empire, such as St. Athana- 
sius, St. Basil, St. Gregory of Nazianzum, 
St. Hilary, Apollinarius,.and Diodorus of 
Tarsus. He therefore forbade Christians 
to teach grammar, éloquence, of philo- 
sophy : a law which these fathers loudly 
complained of as the most base and un- 
just contrivance of tyranny, as Ammianus 
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_ St. Basil who had first met, and contracted an intimacy 
with St.\Gregory Nazianzen at Caesarea, was overjoyed to - 
find so, worthy a friend at Athens, in 352. _ St..Gregory, who 
was arrived there.a little before, had; credit enough to pro- 
cure his friend a welcome reception, and the great reputa- 
tion and gravity of Basil protected him from the rude treat- 
ment, with which the scholars were wont to receive new- 
comers. A sympathy of inclinations, an equal ardour for 
virtue and learning, and a. mutual esteem for each other’s 
piety and great qualities, formed, between the two saints a 
friendship which was not founded in a light and variable 
affection, but in rooted. love and motives of true virtue. 
Hence no jealousy, envy, impatience, or other passion, was 
ever able to impair-the union.of their hearts, which was not 
like the passions of youth, resembling a spring flower which 
quickly fades, and founded only.in base interest, sense, or 
pleasure. They had no other interest or desire than to con- 
secrate themselves entirely to God, and to be to each other 
a mautual.comfort, spur, and assistance in. attaining to this 
great end. No .passion more easily betrays youth than that 
of sensual fondness begun under the sacred name of friend- 
ship; nor is there any thing .1m which they are to be more 
strongly upon their. guard ,against themselves, Jest. what at 
first seems virtue terminate in passion. This holy pair of 
" perfect friends, by their reservedness, watchfulness, con- 
firmed:habit of (mortification of their senses, and assiduous 
prayer, maintained themselves freefrom the dangerous sneres — 
which the enemy of souls never fails to throw in the way on 
aeibd occasions. ene sannnicned sig wails such sna 
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Maréslinis, acre san, ‘Hestbes) end | citi ais to saend dissec asithot. 


c. 16. 1.95. ¢: 4, and as is * exeeflontly ae ‘St. Gregory Nazianzen and Apollinarius 
forth’ by: Le Beau, Hist..du Bas Empire, '| set themselves.to write poems upon pious 
1.12.n, 24, t. 3. p..171. This author. Subjects.. But the, master-pieces of al] 
observes, that from the testimony of the} ages ° “could never be supplied by hasty 
fathers and historians it is clear that this compositions, how excellent soever they 
prince by a posterior law forbade the l.are, 
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that they might have seemed angels destitute of bodies. 
With this wuard over themselves, they enjoyed all the sup- 
port and succour which holy friendship in God is capable of 
affording to pious souls. They had the same lodging and 
the same table; they pursued the’ same employments, and 
seemed to have but one will. All things were common be- 
twixt them, and in all they did they had both this only view, 
which they made the whole endeavour of all their actions, 
that watching or sleeping, in solitude or in company, at 
work or in'study, fasting or taking necessary refreshment, 
or whatever else they did, they might live only to glorify 
God, continually adore and honour with all their faculties 
the Divine Being; and do his will. All their fervour and 
watchfulness could not have been able to secure their inno- 
cence had they not carefully shunned the rock of bad com- 
panys which St. Gregory particularly remarks: ‘‘ Neither 
‘< did we,”’ says he, ‘‘ keep company with scholars that were ' 
‘«¢ impious, rude, or impudent, but with those that were the 
‘“ best and the most peaceable, and those whose conver- 
« sation brought us much profit, being persuaded that it is 
*‘ an illusion to seek the company of sinners on pretence 
‘* to reform or convert them: it is far more to be feared 
“< they will communicate their poison to us.”?» A most im- 
portant precept to all men, especially to youth; the neglect 
of which is the ruin of the strongest virtue, and renders 
abortive all the care and instructions of the most zealous 
parents and pastors, and all the fruit of the best education. 
St. Gregory adds of himself and his friend: ‘* We knew 
‘* only two ‘streets; and chiefly the first of these which led 
*¢ us to the church and to the holy teachers and doctors who 
“‘ there attended the service of the altar, and nourished the 
*¢ flock of Christ with the food of life. The other street 
‘* with which we were acquainted, but which we held in 
«© much less esteem, was the road to the schools, and to our 
‘¢ masters in the sciences. We left to others the streets 
by i led to the theatre, to Bidan ie feastings, and diver 
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‘© sions. We made it our only and great affair; it was our 
‘© only a and all our ‘glory, to hes called and to be Chris-. 

“* tians.’ 

HSt. Basil was an adant in all rte liberal atts and. sciences. 

An insight into every different branch of them. contributes 
exceedingly to improve and enlarge the faculties of the 
mind, and is necessary to every one that would excel in any 

one science, especially, as Tully observes, in oratory. This 
art was in the highest request, and of the greatest use among 
the Greeks and Romans. And our two students in fitting 
themselves for the ministry of the church, spared no pains 

to perfect themselves in the art of true and genuine elo- 

quence. If the fathers seem sometimes to despise it, they 
speak only of the studied and superfluous ornaments of 
rhetoric which only tickle the ear, and in a Christian 
preacher debase the grandeur and dignity of our, mysteries, 
and rather pervert than promote the end for which they are. 
revealed to us. Too florid pomp of words takes off from the 
noble simplicity, which best suits the dignity of sacred truths, 
and which inimitably shines in the inspired writings, and. 
renders their genuine eloquence superior to the most finished, _ 
pieces of all profane orators. But with this simplicity are 

compatible the truest, grandeur, andthe most agreeable 
charms and beauty of diction of which any subject matter is 
“susceptible. And St. Gregory Nazianzen and other fathers 
have shewn, that though the divine truths are not preached 
to us in the persuasive words of human wisdom, never- 
theless the proper succours of eloquence are not to be 
slighted by pastors in the ministry of the word. Those wha 
degrade that sublime office by a want of method in their 
diseburses: or by a low grovelling expression, dishonour God | 
whose ambassadors they are, depreciate his divine word, and 
by their carelessness and sloth give the faithful a contempt 
and distaste for the most inestimable treasure, with the dis- 
pensation of which God hath honoured them... And every 
one who is called to the ¢are of souls is bound to exert his 
utmost efforts to pepaty) bs himself.to nl to men the great 
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truths of salvation with a dignity that becomes the great im- 

portance of that function which is, the first, the principal, 

and the most indispensable duty of every pastor, and on 
which depends the salvation of most of the souls that are 
committed to his care. Basil and Nazianzen in this view ap+ 
plied themselves to the study of oratory, and imitating the 
industry of a Thucydides or a Demosthenes, they with incre~ 


dible pains formed their style upon the best models.© 


(cy According to the true method to 
succeed in such studies, they did: ‘not, at 
first setting out, overwhelm their mind 


‘with reading a multitude of authors, 


which instead of enriching and forming, 
would only have disordered and neil 
folrnded it. ’ They observed the useful 
ween proverb: “ 
ene book.” They only then enlarged 
thei reading when they. had already 
formed a regular system of each science. 
It was their first care to make a select 
choice of the most excellent authors to 
read them, not superficially and in a 
hurry, but with attention, again. and 
again, arid to digest their lectures by 


clogé reflection: they often reviewed the 
‘mest beautiful passages, compared: them 


‘together, aad strove to imitate them till 


they seized every delicacy and perfection: 
of diction and sentiment, , 


| 


In their own 


"compositions they often Corrected their 


first thoughts, took time’ and’ pains to 
polish, and: give to every. part, of their 
discourse all possible strength and orna- 
ment, and to rendér it perfectly uniform 
and beaintifuls . they doubtless: submitted 


_ their productions to one another's cen- 


sure, or to that of other friends, and they 
Knew the critical season of laying aside 
the file: not like those who. being never 
able to please themselves spoil what was 
well done; or those who’ are so blindly 
enamouted of their own works as to be 
loath to pare away trifling thoughts, or 
superfluous words and repetitions which 
weaken and’ debase the’ finest ‘strokes ; 
by which fault thermany. real beauties of 


Seneca are eclipsed. The gracefulness | 
of 'a natdral; éasy, and animated ‘action, | 


the last accomplishment of oratory, is 
acquired by attention and practice in 
declaiming: by which our bappy students 


* Beware of the man of’ 


‘and Romans. 
mosthenes than the, Latin: erator, « 


‘Romans, usually expatiates 


attained to the amiable elegance, and 
delicacy of gesture in speaking, | which - 
was the distinguishing character of Ci- 
cero; and at the sanie’ time imitated the 
fire and activity of Demosthenes, who, . 
in that respect, whether in composition 
or the delivery, never had’ an- equal’ 
among the ancient Greeks. and. Roman#. 
The stage gives only a theatrical accent 
and gesture, ill becoming an’ orator: i¢ 
never formed any great nian to speak. 
well at the bar or in the pulpit.* It was 
therefore no Joss,*but a complicated ad- 
vantage to our saints, that; from» motives 
of virtue, they abhorred ithe. theatre. 
The faithfulness of their own geniuses, 
and this their happy method,-arid ) sue= 
cess in their studies, rendered, them the 
two most accomplished orators the world 
has ever produced, superior even'to Cicero 
and Demosthenes, the unrivalled princes 
of,eloquence amiong the ancient Greeks 
Both resemble more De- 
- Phis 
latter adapting himself to the genius ¢ of the 
es in fine images 
and pleasing turns upon the! same tepic : 


, whereas the Athenians being naturally 


more thoughtful, a lively hint, a quick 
thought, or a close: enthydtieme, be" more’ 
agreeable to them who loved close atten- 
tion, and whom the most rapid flash 
could not escape’; they would have the 
pleasure of cracking the nut to come at 
the kernel; and required in every word 
a deep sense, and a fresh fund of reflec= 
tion. ‘The genius of the modern’ French, 
and much more that of the Spaniards 
and Italians, goes in this respect beyond 
that of the ancient Romans; hence their 
Algerottis and Flechiers, often amuse 
themselves with playing long on the same 
thought, though among them the inimi- 
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St. Basil excelled likewise ia poesy, philosophy, and every 
other branch of literature.’ By many observations on na“ 
tural philosophy scattered in his works, especially in his 
book On the creation, or work of six days, called Hexaes 
méron, it appears’ that his skill in the history of nature was 
more just and more extensive than that of Aristotle, not- 
withstanding the helps which the treasures of an Alexander 


table Fontaine, Bossuet, and some others, | the same time the most plain and unaf- 


are exceptions from this remark. 
mosthenes, in imitation of Thucydides, 
and suitably to the genius of the Athe- 
hians, is every where close, full of pro+ 
found sense, as quick as lightning; he 
reasons by short enthymemes, which 
antiquity so much admired in his writ- 


- ings, and by which he confounded aud 


beat down alk opponents with ar irre- 
sistible foree. Notwithstanding the ini- 


De-| fected. Hé is discreet and sparing in the 


use of figures, which are as it were, thé 
salt and seasoning’ of discourse, and must 
not be lavistied. His style is every wheré 
most correct, clear, smooth, and elegant, 
and he clothes his;sentiments with the 
most engaging charms and graces of 
speech, which’ flow sv easy, that the 
least vestiges. of art or study are not to 
‘be discerned in his writings. To use the 


tiitable fird and’ the: natural easiness’ of | words of a’ judicious critic, he every 


his. style, in which we. entirely lose sight 
of the orator, being totally occupied on 


the matter, his drt sometimes shéws it- 


sélf, and his discourse appears laboured: 
whence. it was objected-to him, that they 
smelt of the oil of his lamp. Cicero 
mbst. admirably: propértions his’ style to. 
his subject, and he who dazzles our eyes, 
and swells above the clouds when he de- 
scribes the perfect orator, glides like a 
gentle stream in his philosophical works, 
ever'y where witli equal sprightlinéss, and 
with inéoitiparable charms and’ graces. 
Yet Fenelon, in- his’ dialogues’ On elo- 
quérice ‘Observes, that his ‘style appears 
sérnéwhat studied; he alse exceeds in 
dress, and indies: the pleasure of his 


‘ hearers by an éxcess of graces and ele- 


@ance; -Naziatizen seems in’ this more 
happy anid‘judicious than Cicéro; though 
he oftén ‘loads ‘his’ style with all the or- 
Aaiient it can beat, becatise to ‘please is 
one of the’ surest) methods of: persuading. 
Thosé who’ ate fond of’ luxuriant graces 
and’ flowers in’ discbtirse} call this father 
the’ rnost’ ‘elogiiciit OP! all orators: © But 
crities who préfer a chaste severé® style, 
give the palin to’St, Basil, ‘whorin’ plain 
significant words, without pom) pimitates 
that inexpressiblé agreeableness which 
hdture stamps‘on' all her works, whose 
graces are thé most attractive, avd at 


where speaks in that language which nas 
ture itself would make use of, could she 
‘éxpress herself without the external did 
of speech... We may say of St. Basil, what 
Quintilian writes of Cicero, that in hia 
eloquence hath displayed all its powers, 
‘and unfolded all its riches. . We are ims 
deed obliged to confess, that if leisure 
had allowed St. Chrysostom to give to 
all his writings their last polish, perbaps 
the:world would readily agree, that there 
never appeared a genius better fitted for . 
eloquence, or more eminently possessed 
of all its ‘graces: Several pieces which 
he finished, seem equal, if not superior, 
in this respect, 'to' any thing extant, whe= 
ther of the’ classical writers’ or. fathers, 
and’ évén in extemporary performances, 
his’ good sense, his fire, most’ beautiful 
images, noble, bold, and natural figures, 
the clearness of hig conceptions, sweet- 
héssof expression, and flow of language, 
never forsake him, even’in digression’ 
and long parentheses, in’ which he some- 
times: alaost forgets himself, and which 
however useful, his’ fine file would have 
smoothed or pared away. His volumi- 
nows excellent! works, are, to a’ preacher, 
the richest Magazine, and the most! com- 
plete serordee of the maxims of oe 
virtues . 
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were able to procure him. |. In logic, such were his superior 
abilities, and. dexterity, that it would have been more easy 
for a man to,draw himself out of a labyrinth than to extri- 
cate himself from ‘the web in which this great doctor en- 
tangled. his adversaries, by. the force of his reasoning, says 
St. Gregory., He contented himself with learning the ge- 
neral principles of geometry, medicine, and the like sciences, 
rightly judging such an insight into all the arts of extreme 
use to a person who would. excel in any of them, but de- 
spising whatever seemed useless to one who had. devoted 
himself solely to religion and piety. Jn checking thus his 
curiosity and natural thirst after knowledge, apcaniine to 
the excellent reflection of St. Gregory Nazianzen, he was 
not less admirable for what he neglected in the sciences than 
for what he learned. After his preparatory studies, he ap- 
plied himself to the assiduous meditation of the holy scrip- 
tures, that inexhausted fund of heavenly sentiments and 
knowledge. He seasoned his other studies with the assidu- 
ous neading of the works of the fathers. Thus did our great 
doctor enrich himself with that precious treasure, with which 
he stored his mind, and qualified himself in so excellent a 
manner for the ministry of the divine word, and the ad- 


vancement of piety. 


“@ In findteation of the Basils, the Chry- 
- sostoms, the Ambroses, and the Augus- 
tines, let every young clergyman read 
' diligently the bible, first by itself; after- 
ward with accurate commentaries, as 
those of Du Hamel, Menochius, Estius, 
Carieres, or Calmet; especially the 
psalms, prophets, and New Testament. 
At the same time by assiduous holy me- 
ditation on these divine oracles, he must 
make himself master of the spiritual 
sense, and, as it were, the marrow of 
the sacred text, and its boundless riches, 
in which the incomparable comments of 
St. Chrysostom, especially on the psalms, 
St. Matthew, and St.Paul, will be the 
best guide and assistance, and are them- 
selves a treasure and a fund of spiritual 
learning and morality, infinitely fruitful, 
and embellished-with the blandishments 
of the most commanding and affecting 
eloquence. It is to be wished the ser- 


mons of St. Chrysostom to the people of 
Antiech, and his comments on the scrip- 
tures, certain select homilies of St. Basil, 
St. Gregory Nazianzen, and. St. Austin, 
with St. Cyprian to Donatus, and on the 
Lord’s prayer St. Eucherius to Valerian, 
and some other like pieces were collected 
into a Vade mecum, or pocket-compa~- 
nion, for the study of every Christian 
preacher, who, may from these sources 
enrich himself with the wealth of others, 


which he makes his own, whilst he adorns_ 


his mind in their precious spoils.. To 
speak methodically and correctly, he 
ought at first to write his discourses. 
Thus in a short time he will be qualified 
to speak to any moral subject extempore. 
To render himself more perfectly master 
of his matter, he may acquire abundant 
stores from several modern. writers on 
moral virtues, from the works of Lewis 
of Granada, Alvarez du Paz, Rodrigues, 
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Basil was:soon regarded at Athens as an oracle both in sa- 


cred and profane learning. Both masters and students used ) 


their utmost endeavours to fix him among them; but he 
thought it incumbent upon him rather toserve his own coun- 
try. Wherefore leaving St. Gregory some time behind him, 
he went from Athens in 355, and repaired to Caesarea in 
Cappadocia, where being yet young, he opened a public 
school of oratory. He was also prevailed upon to plead at 
the bar: these being, in that age, the principal employs in 
which young orators and noblemen shewed their abilities, 
and improved themselves in the art of speaking. Philosophy 
had already raised Basil above ambition, and he contemned 
posts of honour, and all the glittering advantages with which 
the world flattered him. | He had always led a most virtuous 
and regular life, and sought only the kingdom of God. Yet 
seeing himself received by his countrymen with the greatest 
applause, every one testifying the highest esteem for his 
person and extraordinary endowments, he felt his heart se- 
cretly assualted by a temptation to vain-glory, and a lurking 
satisfaction in the empty esteem of men. The danger of this 
enemy made him tremble for his soul; and he shortly after 
determined entirely to renounce the world, in order to re- 


or Loriot. Several sermons of Bourda- | infinitely precious advantages, who in 


loue will inspire him with a noble eleva- | their sermons seem to lose sight of the | 


tion of sentiment and diction; and many | gospel, and banish it from the pulpit, to 


of the sermons of Massillon will teach 
him the anatomy of the human heart 
and passions, set forth in so clear a light, 
and painted in such lively colours, that 
the most. refined self-love will not be 
able to disguise or hide itself. A true 
~turn and command of Janguage will be 
much improved by a custom of speaking 
correctly by good conversation, and by 
an acquaintance with good writers. The 
-works of Mr. Goter, Manning, Addison, 
and bishop Atterbury, or bishop Sherlock, 
“may suffice for this purpose, if they are 
read and studied with: proper attention 
to their diction, and if this be for some 
time imitated in the composition of 
themes or translations.’ ~~ 
Those pretended Christian preachers 
. deviate from the first principles of their 
divine religion, and rob the: people of its 


Vor. VI. 


preach a mere heathen morality, and 
speak rather like a Seneca than a disci- 


“ple of St. Paul, or minister of Christ. 


Human reason or philosophy is too weak 
to stem the tide of man’s passions, to 
bring solid comfort or spiritual nourish- 
ment to his heart, and much more to 
point out the sources of his disorders, 
and teach cr apply to them effectual 
remedies, This is the privilege ef re- 


vealed faith alone, which furnishes most . 


powerful motives, and gives both light 
and strength. The fathers studied and 
preached the sacred oracles of the gospel. 
This gave to their discourses the weight 
of the divine authority, which is stamped 
upon the word of God, and made it in 
their mouths a fruitful seed for the con- 
version of sinners, and the propagation 
of true virtue and religion, ~ 
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move himself farther from its precipices. The zealous :ex- 
hortations of his devout sister Macrina, and his friend Nazi- 
anzen, contributed not a little to strengthen him in this heroic 
resolution, and instil into his soul a love of holy poverty, and 
a contempt of human-glory, with a relish for fhe more sub- 
lime philosophy of perfect virtue. By their advice he gave 
away the greatest part of his estate to the poor ; and rousing 
himself as from a lethargy, he began to behold the true light 
of heavenly wisdom, and thoroughly to understand the emp- 
tiness of worldly science, and all human things. In these 
dispositions he embraced the penitential and laborious state of 
a poor monk. Libanius, the famous heathen orator, was 
much struck at the generous magnanimity with which the 
saint despised the world whilst it caressed and flattered him, 
and this haughty sophist could not forbear exceedingly to 
admire and extol so heroic a greatness of soul. St. Basil and 
his friend St. Gregory, among the things which they forsook 
in renouncing the world, often enumerate eloquence, ‘but 
mean the gaudy trimmings and empty delicacies of that art, 
which only please the ear; or they speak of the profane use ~ 
of eloquence, to renounce which, especially in that age, was 
certainly a great sacrifice. For both by their example and 
works they condemn those Christian preachers, who, pre- 
tending to imitate the inspired apostles, cover their laziness 
and ignorance with a contemptuous disdain of the art of elo- 
quence. ** After having forsaken the world,” says St. Gre- 
gory, ‘‘ I have reserved only eloquence ; and I do not repent 
** the pains and fatigue I have suffered by sea and land, in 
** order to attain it: I could wish for my own sake, and that 
‘‘ of my friends, that we possessed all its force.’’ . And in 
another place, <«*'This alone remains of what I once pos- 
‘“ sessed; and I offer, devote, and ,consecrate it entire to my 
‘God. The voice of his command, and the impulse of his 
‘* spirit, have made me abandon all things beside, to barter 
‘< all I was.master of for the precious stone of the gespel. 
‘¢'Thus I am become, or rather I wish ardently to become, 
‘¢ that happy merchant who exchanges contemptible and 
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‘< perishable goods for others that are excellent and eternal 
‘* But being a minister of the gospel, 1 devote myself solely 
“‘ to the duty of preaching: I embrace it as my lot, and will 
“< never forsake it.” 

St. Basil, reflecting that the name of a menk would be his 
more heavy condemnation unless he faithfully fulfilled the 
obligations of that state, in 357 travelled over Syria, Meso- 
potamia, and Egypt, and visited the most celebrated monas- 
teries and hermits of the deserts in those countries, carefully 
instructing himself m all the duties and exercises of a mo- 
nastic life. He was much edified by the example of those 
holy men, who by all their actions shewed that they regarded 
themselves as travellers on earth, and citizens of heaven: and 
their conversation very much encouraged him to fervour in 
his resolution. In all his travels he was careful te choose 
only those for fathers and guides of his soul in the paths of 
heaven, whose faith was conformable to that of the Catholic 
church, as he assures us. In 358 he returned into Cappa- 
docia, and was ordained Reader by Dianzeus, the old bishop 
of Ceesarea, by whom he had formerly been baptized. This 
prelate professed himself a Catholic, but had been unwarily 
* seduced into some false steps in favour of the Arians. He - 
had joined the Eusebians at Antioch in 341, and at Sardica or 
Philopopolis in 347 ; and when the council of Rimini in 359 
- had omitted the word Consubstantial in its decree, which the 
emperor had compelled the oriental bishops to subscribe, 
Dianeus had the weakness to comply. This was.a sensible . 
affliction to Basil, who respected him as his pastor, and had 
found him an affable and grave man. But union in faith 
prevailing more with the saint than any other ties, he upon 
this subscription, separated himself from his communion. 
The saint left Cappadocia in 358, and retired into Pontus, to 
the house of his grandmother, situated on the banks of the 
river Iris. His mother Emmelia, and his sister Macrina, had 
there founded a nunnery, which was at that time governed 
by the latter. St. Basil established a monastery of men on 

the opposite side of the river, which he governed five years, 
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till in 362, he resigned the abbacy to his brother St. Peter of 
Sebaste. About seven or eight furlongs from the monastery 
of St. Macrina, stood the church of the forty martyrs, en- 
riched with an ample portion of their relicks, and famous in 
the writings of St. Basil and his friends. The place was not 
far from Neocesarea. St. Basil founded several other mo- 
nasteries both of men and women in different parts of Pontus, 
which he continued to superintend even when he was bi- 
shop. For their direction he drew up his ascetic works, 
which consist chiefly of his Longer and Shorter Rules for 
cenobites or’ monks who live in community: in them he 
prefers the cenobitic life to the eremitical, as generally the 
more secure; he inculcates frequently that a monk ought 
to manifest to his superior all that passes most secret in his 
soul, and submit himself in all things to his direction: he 
orders that monks exercise hospitality to strangers, but with- 
out providing for them any dainty fare, which he says is as 
absurd as if they should have better clothes than their ordi- 
nary habits to receive them in; and adds this remark, that 
an austere diet would rid them of the trouble of idle visitants 
of a worldly spirit, which a neglect of this advice would 
invite. He says the table of a monk ought to’ teach even 
strangers sobriety." He mentions, and excellently recom- 
mends each canonical hour of prayer, and though some have 
denied it, that of Prime,© by which we consecrate the first 
fruits of our thoughts to God, and fill our hearts‘ before all 
other things, with thoughts of God, and. with his holy joy.°” 
The Monastic Constitutions which are ascribed to St. Basil, 
differ from these two rules in several articles, and are not 
ascribed to this father by any ancient author.” Ceillier thinks 
them of somewhat a later date. The rule of St. Basil is uni- 
. versally followed to this day by all the oriental monks, even 
by those who call themselves of the Order of St. Antoni. © 
We have the truest image of this great patriarch in the 
glass which he holds to us in his writings ; and it would be 
doing an injury to virtue not to give some kind of eto : 


(10) Regule fusius explicate, Reg. 20. 0) Ib. reg. 37. 


{°) As Ceillier demonstrates, t.6. p. 184. against Bulteau, 1. 2, hist. mon. de l‘Orient. 
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of him in his retired life, which has been the model upon 
which in every succeeding age, many eminent saints have 
formed themselves in perfect virtue. He'never had more 
than one tunic, and one coat, lay’on'the ground, sometimes 
watched whole nights, and never made use of a bath, which 
before the use of linen, and in hot climates, was a very rare 
and extraordinary denial. He wore a long haircloth in the 
night, but not by day, that it might be concealed from men. 
He inured himself to bear the sharpest colds, which in the 
mountains of Pontus is very severe; and he never allowed 
himself the refreshment of any other fire than the heat of 
the sun. His only repast in the day was on bread and clear 
water, except that on festivals he added a few herbs; and so 
sparing were his meals, that he seemed almost to live without 
nourishment. St. Gregory of Nyssa compares his abstinence 
to the fast of Elias, who ate nothing for forty days ; and Saint 
Gregory Nazianzen facetiously banters him upon his exces- 
sive paleness, that his body scarce seemed to have any life ;‘*# 
and in another place he says, ') that he was without a wife, 
without estate or goods, without flesh, and seemingly with- 
out blood. The saint himself testifies that he treated his 
body as a slave which was ever ready to revolt, unless conti- 
nually kept under with a severe hand. From his epistles, it 

appears that he was subject to frequent, and almost perpetual 
infirmities. In one he says, that in his best state of health, 
he was weaker than patients that are given over by the phy- 
sicians usually are.“*) His interior mortification of the will, 
and his profound humility were far more wonderful. We 
have a proof of this latter in his constant desire to bury him- 
self as much as possible in solitude, and to live unknown to 
men. In his letters he ascribes all the calamities of the world 
to his own sins. Solitude did not render him austere or 
morose to others: he always seemed the mildest and most 
patient of men. Libanius the pagan Philosopher admired 
nothing in him so much as his astonishing meekness and 
sweetness towards all ; which yet he tempered with an amiable 
gravity. He wasa great lover of chastity, and built several 
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-monasteries for virgins, to whom he gave a written rule. 
About the year 359 he sold the remainder of his estate for 
the benefit of the poor during a great famine. St. Gregory 
Nazianzen assures us that he lived in the greatest. poverty 
possible, and that this his resolution was as firm as a reck 
amidst the waters. He cheerfully divested himself of ail he 
possessed in the world, that he might! more securely pass 
through the dangerous sea of this lite: for of all his temporal 
goods he did not reserve the least thing to himself; and-even 
when he was bishop he was content to’receive his subsistence 
from the charity of his friends. It was bis riches to have no 
earthly goods, and to follow naked the cross of his Saviour, 
which was all his treasure, In’every monastic exercise and 
virtue, he strove to copy, and even outdo, the most perfect 
examples he had seen in the deserts of Syria and Egypt. In 
imitation of those monks, he wore a rough coarse habit, with 
a girdle, ‘and shoes made of untanned leather; but he princi- 
pally studied to practice the interior virtues of humility, pe- 
nance, and mortification, of which the dress and manner of 
life were only the exterior marks or symbols.” He divided 
his time in the desert betwixt prayer, meditation of the holy 
scriptures, and manual labour. He also went frequently into 
the neighbouring country to instruct the peasants in the prin- 
ciples. of their holy faith, and to exhort them to the love of 
virtue.) One thing seemed at first wanting to him in his dear 
solitude, which was the company of St. Gregory: Nazianzen, 
without whom he seemed deprived of one half of himself. 
Being therefore delighted with the charms of his cell, he endea- 
voured to make his friend a partner in his happiness, and to 
procure to himself the comfort and assistance of his company 
and example. He therefore invited him by several letters 
to come to him. In one of these"? he excellently describes 
the advantages of retirement for holy prayer, and the perfect 
subduing of the passions. He defines a monk one whose 
prayer is continual, who seasons his manua! labour with that 
holy exercise, particularly with singing the psalms, whose 
heart is always lifted up to God, and whose only study it is 
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to adorn his soul with virtues’ by assiduous meditation on the 
holy scriptures. He reduces the meals of a monk to one 
vefection.a day, and that’ on. bread. and water; and curtails 
his.sleep by putting an end to it, at) midnight, an dedicating 
the rest of the night to prayer.. He tangs atele rules for. 
silence,, modesty tt exterior,dress and: carriage, and. the 
like. The two SS. Gregory assure us that our samt in_ this 
letter gives us a’ true portraiture. of himself. Nazianzen 
complied, and. followed. Basil into his retirement in Pontus, 
That saint deseribes the.extreme austerity of the. life which 
they led in a poor open hovel, with a little barren garden 
which, they cultivated.“) And he afterward regretted: the 
loss of the sweet tr anquillity and. happiness which they there 
enjoyed when occupied in singing psalms, watching in prayer 
which, transported their souls to heaven, and ete their 
bodies inmanual labour, carrying wood, hewing stones, dig- 
ging canals of water, planting trees, and the like.“ The 
two saints pursued. together their studies of the. holy. scrip- 
tures. But in 362 St. Basil, taking. with him some of his 
monks, returned to Caesarea in Cappadocia. 

Julian the apostate ascending the imperial throne in 361, 
wrote to St. Basil, whom he had known at Athens, and invited 
him to his court.. The saint answered him, that the state of 
life in. which he was engaged rendered. it impossible for him 
' to comply with his desire. Julian dissembled his anger for 
the present; but when the saint was come to Cesarea, he 
again wrote to him, saying artfully, that he had not altered 
his sentiments-in his regard, though he had given him just — 
reason for it; yet-he ordered him to pay into his exchequer 
one thousand. pounds of gold, threatening in case of refusal, 
that: he would level the city of Caesarea with the ground, 
The. saint, no. way moved at his threats, calmly replied, that 
far from being able to raise so large asum, he had not of his 
own, enough to purchase himself, subsistence for one day. 
He.added, boldly in. his letter, that. he. was suprized to see 
him neglect. the essential. duties of his crown, and provoke 
the anger ‘of God by openly.contemning his worship.“ The 
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emperor, enraged at this rebuke, marked out St. Basil and 
St.Gregory Nazianzen for victims to his resentment after 
his return from his Persian expedition, in which he himself 
perished in June 363. Dianzeus bishop of Ceesarea falling 
sick, sent for St. Basil, and protested to him that if he had 
signed the confession of Rimini he had done it without 
knowing the evil which it contained, and that he never had 
any other faith than that which was agreeable to the Nicene 
council, to which he stedfastly adhered : upon which Saint 
Basil was reconciled to him. After his death Eusebius, a 
layman, was advanced to that see; and some time after 
St. Basil was by him ordained priest by compulsion, as 
St. Gregory Nazianzen assures us, who wrote to him a letter 
of comfort and advice on that occasion. Our’ saint conti- 
nued the same manner of life in the city which he had led 
in the desert, except that to his other labours he added that 
of preaching assiduously to the people.. He erected there a 
monastery for men and another for women. Eusebius the 
bishop, who stood in need of such an eloquent and prudent 
assistant, had for that purpose raised him to the priesthood. 
Nevertheless, by a frailty incident to men who watch not 
carefully over their own hearts (by which expression of 
St. Gregory Nazianzen we must understand a secret passion 
of jealousy) he afterward fell out with him, and removed 
him from his church. The people of Caesarea and many 
bishops took part in favour of Basil against the bishop ; but 
the saint, rejoicing to see: himself again at liberty, privately 
withdrew, and returned to his former retreat in Pontus, 
where he recovered again the company of St. Gregory Na- 
zianzen. This happened in 363. It is observed by some 
that St. Basil for some time SS Te ne 
with Basil of Ancyra, Eustathius of Sebaste, and“Smyanus of 
Tarsus, who became ringleaders among the Semi-Arians ; 
but though they refused to admit the word Consubstantial, 
they at that time explained their sentiments in such a manner 
as to appear orthodox, especially with respect to the article 
of the divinity of the Son of God ; and they shewed great zeal 
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against the Arians. Some of them denied the divinity of 
the Holy Ghost, but concealed this error some time under 
ambiguous terms, pretending that they only disputed about 
certain expressions. Wherefore the conduct of St. Atha- 
nasius and St. Hilary, when they wrote their books on Synods, 
was the same towards them with that of St. Basil. 

Whilst our saint during three years breathed the sweet air 
of retirement, the empire was agitated by several revolutions. 
The Catholic emperor Jovian dying in February 364, Valen- 
tinian was chosen to fill the imperial throne, who immedi- 
ately named his brother Valens emperor of the East. This 
latter suffered himself to be seduced into heresy by two pro- 
fligate Arian bishops, Eudoxius of Constantinople and Eu- 
zoius of Antioch ; and in 366 took a journey to Czesarea with 
the mtent of putting the churches of that city into the hands 
of the Arians. St. Basil had then lost St. Gregory, and being 
invited back by his bishop Eusebius, and alarmed at the 
dangers of that church, he hastened to defend it against the 
persecutions of heresy. Upon his arrival at Cesarea he op- 
posed the Arians with so much prudence and courage, that 
after many attempts they were obliged to desist from their 
pretensions with shame and confusion. He was no less vi- 
gilant by his zealous sermons to instil into the faithful the 
most perfect maxims of virtue, reconcile all differences, and 

extinguish law-suits. When violent hail and storms had 
destroyed the harvest, and a famine filled the country with 
desolation, the poor in their extreme necessity found relief 
in the boundless charity of Basil, who, like another Joseph, — 
opened for their abundant supply the coffers of the rich. 
He with his own hands distributed among them bread. and 
other provisions, waited upon them at table with an apron 
before him, and with wonderful humility washed theirfeet. By 
his deference, prudence, zeal, and charity he won the affection 
of Eusebius, who conceived the highest esteem for him, and 
‘made great use of his councils in all affairs.. That prelate 
dying about the middle of the year 370 in the arms of Basil, 
the saint was chosen and consecrated archbishop of that me- 
tropolitical church. St. Athanasius expressed an extraordi- 
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nary joy at this promotion, which already announced. the 
greatest victories over a triumphing heresy. 

St. Basil being placed in this dignity, seemed as much, to 
surpass himself, as he had before surpassed others. He 
preached to his people even. on working-days, both morning, 
and evening, and sothronged were his auditories that he calls 
them:aisea;) and they listened with so great eagerness to his 
discourses that he compares himself toa mother who is obliged 
after her breasts are drained, still to give them.te her dear 
babe, by that fruitless satisfaction to hinder his crying. So 
was he obliged, as he says, in order to satisfy the ardour of his 
flock, to make his voice heard by them, when.a long sickness 
had exhausted his strength, and rendered him almost unable 
to speak.) He established at Caesarea many. devout practices 
which he had:seen observed in Egypt, Syria, and other places; 
as that of all meeting in the church to public morning prayer, 
and singing certain psalms together before sun-rise, at which 
many assisted with the deepest compunction,, and: with. tor- 
rents of tears.°? He testifies that the people then. commu- 
nicated at Czesarea every Sunday, Wednesday, Friday, and 
Saturday; and on all the feasts of the martyrs.°? When the 
province! was afflicted with a great drought, the good. pastor 
prostrated himself in prayer before God. till the scounge was 
removed, as his) brother of Nyssa relates. If it be one of 
the principal duties of a bishop: to look upon. himself as the 
guardian and trustee of the poor, as St. Justin styles, him, ©? 
this. charge St. Basil most faithfully fulfilled. Besides his 
other excessive charities he founded a. vast hospital, which 
Nazianzem calls a new: city, which continued: famous long 
after his time, and was from: him, called Basiliades. The 
same author says, that, ‘‘ Having well. considered it, he 
“ thought it might deservedly be reckoned among the mi- 
*“ racles:of the world; so numerous were the poor and sick 
“< that came: thither, and so admirable was the care and order 
<< with which they were served.’’ St, Basil frequently. visited 
it, comfortrd the: patients, and instructed. and preached. to 
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them. His compassion for the spiritual miseries of souls 
which vice, heresy, and schism seduced, was to him a per- 
petual source of tears and sighs to the Father of mercies in 
their behalf; and his zeal made him spare no pains, and fear 
no dangers to apply all possible remedies to their evils. Of 
this we have a remarkable proof in the glorious Hiemeding 
which he gained over the emperor Valeris." . 

That prince seeing this saint standas an impregnable tower, 
baffling all the afforts of his heresy, resolved to remqve him 
out of the way. By several acts of violence and persecution, 
he had already struck a terror into the orthodox pastors. 
Reeking with the blood of many martyrs, Valens passed like 
liphthing through several provinces, blasting them with 
Arianism, and arrived in Cappadocia, et to dart his 
thunder upon the great archbishop of Caesarea, who alone 
stood more in his way than all the rest together. He sent 
before him the prefect Modestus with orders to prevail upon 
Basil by threats or promises to communicate with his Arians. 


Modestus being seated on his tribunal, attended by the lictors | 


with their fasces, summoned St. Basil to appear before him. 
The saint came with a cheerful and undaunted countenance. 
The prefect received him co urteously, and with many smooth 
words endeavoured to bring him to a compliance with the 
emperor’s desire. But perceiving this method made noim- 
pression, he assumed a haughty air, said to him in an. angry 
tone: ‘* Basil, what dost thou mean by opposing so great an 


** emperor whom all obey? Art thou under noapprehensions - 


** of feeling the effects of the power we are armed. with ?” 
Basil. ‘* To what does this power extend?” Modestus. “‘ To 
** confiscation of goods, banishment, tortures, and death.” 
Basil. ‘If you can threaten me with any thing worse than 
*‘ this, do so: for none of all these things ie me the least 
‘© wneasiness.”” Modestus. ‘‘ How so?’’ Basil. ‘‘ He that 
*‘ has nothing to lose is secure against confiscation. I am 
‘* master of nothing but a few howe and the rags | wear, 
“© neither of which, I presume, you have any g preat occasion 
‘‘ for. As to banishment, I know of no such thing in your 
‘< power to inflict upon me, who account not the country I 
*€ now inhabit my own. Heaven only is my country. I as 


~ 
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‘little fear your torments : my emaciated body cannot hold 
<* out long under them. The first stroke will dispatch me, 
** and put an end both to my life and pain. Much less do 
‘* [dread death, which J regard as a favour; for it will bring 
** me. sooner to my Creator, for whom alone I live.’’ Mo- 
destus. ‘‘ Never did any man yet talk at this rate of freedom 


“and unconcernedness to Modestus.’’ Basil. ‘* Perhaps 


‘this is the first time you ever had to do with a bishop. In 
‘* all other occurrences we bishops are of all men living the 
<* meekest and most submissive : we do not carry ourselves 
** haughtily towards the meanest plebeian, much less towards 
** persons vested with such power. But where the cause of 
*¢* God and religion is at stake, we overlook all things else, 
‘regarding God alone. Your fire, daggers, beasts, and 
‘* burning pincers in this cause are our option and delight: 
** you may threaten and torment us ; but can never overcome 
**us.’? Modestus. ‘ I give you till to-morrow to deliberate 
** upon the matter.’’ Basil. ‘‘ I shall be the same man to- 
‘* morrow that I am to-day.’’ The prefect could not but 
admire the saint’s intrepidity ; and going out the next day 
to meet the emperor, who was coming into the city, he in- 
formed him of what had passed between himself and Basil, 
and expressed his astonishment at his heroic courage. Valens 
enraged at the miscarriage, would assist himself at a second 
trial of skill upon the holy confessor, together with Modes- 
tus, and an officer of his household called Demosthenes, the 
most insolent and brutish of men. Afterward the prefect 
ventured upon a third attack ; but the stout soldier of Christ 
acquired each time greater ‘glory by his courage. So that 
Modestus in the end said to the emperor: ‘* We are over- 
‘* come: this man is above our threats.’? And Valens laid 
aside for that time all farther attempts upon him. On the 
feast of the Epiphany the emperor went to the great church, 
and was much surprised and edified with the good order and. 
respect with which the divine office was celebrated, and 
above all with the devotion and piety with which the arch- 
bishop performed the divine service at the altar. The em- 
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peror did not presume to present himself to the communion, 
knowing he would have been rejected; but he went up 
trembling at the offertory, and made the usual offering, 
~ which the bishop did not refuse, dispensing with the cece’ 
of the ecclesiastical canons on such an occasion. 

Nevertheless, the next day Valens to satisfy the importu- 
nities of his Arian bishops, ordered that Basil should depart 
into banishment. But at the time that the emperor gave 
this order against the saint, God in the high court of heaven 
passed: a sentence against his only son named Valentinian 
Galatus, a child then about six years old. That very night 
was the royal infant seized with a violent fever, under which. 
the physicians were not able to give him the least relief; 
and the empress Dominica told the emperor, that this cala- 
mity was a just punishment of heaven for his banishing Basil; 
on which account she had been disquieted by terrible dreams. 
Whereupon Valens sent for the saint, who was then just 
preparing to go into banishment. No sooner had. the saint 
set foot within the palace, but the young prince’s fever 
began sensibly to abate, and Basil assured his parents of his 
absolute recovery, provided they would order him to be 
instructed in the Catholic faith. The emperor accepted the 
condition, St. Basil prayed, and the young prince was cured. 
‘But Valens, unfaithful to his promise, afterward suffered an 
Arian bishop to baptize the child, who immediately relapsed, 
- and died.@? This stroke did not make Valens enter into > 
himself; but growing more hardened by the contempt of | 
grace, he gave a second order for banishing Basil. Going 
to sign it, he took for this purpose one of those reeds which 
the ancients used as we do pens, which many eastern people 
do at thisday. This reed broke in his hands, as.did a second 
and a third in like manner as refusing to write; and as he 
was taking a fourth he found his hand‘ tremble, and the 
sinews of his arm slackened,. which made him in a fright 
tear the paper, and leave Basil in quiet.“ The prefect 
Modestus ‘was not so ungrateful to him as the emperor 
had been; for recovering of a dangerous sickness. by. his 
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charitable visit and prayers, he acknowledged the benefit done 
him, and was ever after the saint’s friend. 

St. Basil took two journies into Armenia, to pacify certain 
disturbances, and to redress scandals caused by the heretics 
in those parts. In 371 Cappadocia was divided by an im- 
perial law into two provinces, and of the second Tyana was 
made the metropolis. Whereupon Anthimus bishop of 
that city, claimed the jurisdiction of a metropolitan, ground- 

ing his pretensions on the civil division of the province ; 
because it often happened that the bishop of the metropolis 
of a province was made an archbishop, though this was no 
general rule. For all ecclesiastical jurisdiction is derived 
from the church; and no patriarch or synod had raised the 
dignity of the church of Tyana to be metropolitical. Where- 
fore St. Basil justly rejected the pretended claim of Anthi- 
mus, and appointed St. Gregory Nazianzen bishop of Sasima 
in that province. But St. Gregory never got possession of 
that see; and St. Basil at length allowed that the church of 
Tyana should, on certain conditions, be honoured with the 
dignity which it clazmed. In 373 the saint was visited with 
a dangerous fit of illness, in which he was once thought 
dead.® | Yet he recovered, and took the benefit of the hot 
baths. In 376, Demosthenes vicar to the preefectus-prae- 
‘torii, being made governor of Cappadocia, favoured Eusta- 
thius of Sebaste and the other Arians, and raised a violent 
persecution against the Catholics, especially the friends of 
St. Basil. But the emperor Valens being defeated and 
burnt in a cottage in Thrace by the Goths, whom he him- 
self had infected with the Arian heresy on the ninth of 
‘August 378, peace was restored to the church by the em- 
_ peror Gratian. St. Basil fell sick the same year, and pre- 
pared himself for, his passage to eternity. The whole city 
in the utmost grief and consternation resorted to his house, 
ready to use violence to his soul, if it were possible, that it 
might not quit its habitation. But the time was come in 
which God had decreed to recompense his faithfulservant, and 
the saint with these words in his mouth: ‘‘ Into thy hands, 
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O Lord, I commend my spirit,’’ departed this life on the first 
of January 379, being fifty-one years old. His riches he 
had sent before him to heaven, and he did not leave enough 
for a tomb-stone; but the people not only erected an ever- 
lasting monument for him in their hearts, but also honoured 
him with funeral obsequies magnificent to the last degree. 
His sacred remains were carried by the hands of saints, and 
accompanied by an incredible confluence of people. Every 
one was for touching his shroud and the bed on which he 
had slept, thinking to receive some blessing from their de- 
votion. Sighs and lamentations drowned the singing of the 
psalms: the very Pagans and Jews wept with the Christians, 
lamenting the death of the common father of all, and the 
great doctor of the world. ‘Those that knew him, took a 
pleasure im recounting his minutest actions, and every ex- 
pression they had heard from his mouth; and such was their 
Jove for him, that they affected to imitate him in his gestures, 
his beard, his gravity, and his slow delivery in speaking. 
‘They made it a fashion to copy after him in the form of his 
bed, his clothes, and spare table. Thus writes St. Gregory 
Nazianzen, who in his panegyric of St. Basil displays the 
virtues of his friend im such a manner as must make his dis- 
eourse no less immortal on earth than the saint whom he: 
praised.©? St. Gregory of Nyssa, St. Amphilochius, and 
St. Ephrem also wrote panegyrics in his honour. The two 
first of these testify that immediately after the death of the 
saint, the Greeks kept his festival on the first of June, as 
they do at this day: the Latins have always transferred it to 
the fourteenth of June, the day on which he was ordained 
bishop. ‘Theodoret gives him the title of the Great, which 
epithet has been nner appropriated to him. He is styled 
by the same father, the light of the universe; by Saint 
Sophronius, the honour Bail ornament of the church; by 
St. Isidore of Pelusium, a man inspired by God, and by the 
general council of Chalcedon, the great Basil, the minister of 
grace who has explained the tout tothe whole earth. Pho- 
tius Erasmus in his excellent preface prefixed to the Greek 
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edition of St. Basil’s works in 1532, and many other judicious 
critics call St. Basil, the most accomplished orator that ever 
lived, and his’ style the best model of geruine. eloquence. 
Rollin and all others place him at least in the first class, as 
one of the greatest masters of eloquence. Photius writes®® 
that, ‘‘ whoever desires to become a panegyrist or ora- 
‘ tor will neither need Plato or Demosthenes if he takes 
‘- Basil for his original. For there is no writer whose dic- 
*‘ tion is more pure, more beautiful, and more expressive, 
‘* or whose sense is stronger or more full. He joins all the 
** powers of persuasion with sweetness and perspicuity, and 
‘‘ his whole discourse runs like a still river which flows 
“* smoothly, and as it were of its own accord from its spring.” 
Like Thucydides and Demosthenes he is always pressing 
upon himself by the multitude of his thoughts, and the close 
union they bear one with another. The liveliness and just- 
ness of his ideas, and the fruitfulness of his imagination vie 
with the perspicuity of his expressions: the harmoniousness 
of his numbers corresponds every where with the sense; and 
his style by the beauty of its tropes and its easy transitions 
rivals the sweetness and smoothness of Xenophon and Plato. 
Above all, the clearness of his understanding and the truth 
of his sentiments shine in whatever he writes, and his ani- 
mated diction and commanding genius brighten whatever 
comes under his pen, carry light into the darkest recesses, 
and impress his own most lively images on his readers,” 
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(f) The works of St. Basil are pub- 
lished in three volumes folio. _ In old edi- 
‘tions the Greek text is sometimes imper- 
fect, and the style in the Latin translation 
is often low, and in some places not exact. 
The most accurate edition was given us 


by the Benedictins of the Congregation. 


of St. Maur, by Dom Garnier in 1721, 
but the-last volume, with the life of the 
‘saint, was published by Dom Marant in 
1730. 

His Hexaémeron or Explication of the 
work of six days, or the creation of the 
world, consists of nine homilies, and is a 


finished piece, equally admired by the an- 
cients and moderns both for the erudition 
it displays, and the unparalleled elegance 
of the composition. Cassiodorus says he 
expounded all the holy scriptures from _ 
the beginning to the end; but of those 
works we have only extant thirteen ho-~ 
milies on the Psalms, and a commentary 
on Isaiah, which Ceillier maintains ge- 
nuine against Dom Garnier. His five 
books against Eunomius are a confuta- 
tion of Arianism written against the Apo- 
logy for that heresy drawn up by Euno- 
mius, who was a native of Cappadocia, 
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but ordained deacon by Eudoxius the 
Arian patriarch at Antioch, where he was 
a diseiple of Aétius, but surpassed his 
master in reputation with his party. 
Having been the author of innumerable 
disturbances at Antioch, Chalcedon, and 
Constantinople, he was banished by the 
emperor Theodosius to Halmyrida upon 
the Danube, but soon after permitted. to 
return to Cwsarea ,in.,Cappadocia, in 
which country he had an estate at Daco- 
rus, where he died in 393. 
not only taught the word to be a crea- 
ture, but added to Arianism many other 
errors, 

In the second volume of the Benedictin 
edition of St. Basil’s works we have twen- 
ty-feur homilies on moral virtues, and 
on the feasts of martyrs. The homilies 


against usurers, which is his comment on; 


the fourteenth psalm, and that against 


gluttony and drunkenness, are particu- 


larly beautiful and elegant. His moral 
homilies are followed by his ascetic 


works, and by his liturgy. This is extant 


in Greek, and has been used by almost 
all the Oreck churches, at least ever since 
the sixth age, as appears from Petrus 
Diaconus. (I, de Incarn. c. 82). The Cop- 
‘tic and Egyptian liturgies are transla- 
tions from this. See Renaudot, Liturg. 


t. 1. and Le Brun, Liturg. t. 2. It is elear. 


from the testimonies of St. Gregory Na- 
zianzen, St. Proclus, Peter the deacon, 
the Seventh Council, &c. that. St. Basil 
_ compiled a litargy ; but that which now 
bears his name, and is used by the Greeks, 
Copths, Arabs, &c. bas perhaps received 
alterations in the less essential parts 
since his time. Saint Basil’s book Of 
Morals is a eollection of scripture texts 
on penanee, and the chief duties of a 
Christian life, to point them out to the 
faithful. His three canonical: epistles 
prescribe the term of canonical pen- 
ance to be enjoined penitents for their 
sins. The best edition is that given by 
Beveridge among the canons of the Greek 

church. 
In the third volume of St. Basil’s works 


Vor. VI. 


Eunomius- 


we have de Weracd ahd useful book of 
the Holy Ghost, addressed to St. Amphi- 
lochius, and written in 375. In it: he 
proves the divinity of the, Holy Ghost, 

from various passages of the sacred vrit- 
ings, from the creation of the world, the 
gifts of grace and miracles, and all the 
divine attributes which are ascribed to 
him. He shews the same from the 
tradition of the church, the,use and ne- 
cessity of which he excellently demon- 
strates. (ch. 27. p.'54:) In his fifth book 
against Eunomius he sets himself to prove 
the same article, namely the divinity of 
the Third Person. His letters, which 
Photius propounds as models of the epis- 
tolary style, amount to .the number of 
three hundred and thirty-six. In that to 
a lady ealled Cesaria, written: in .372, 
he says, that in the persecution of Valens, 


“when Catholic priests often lay hid, it was 


allowed the faithful to keep the’ ‘eleeeed 
eucharist at home, and to communicate 
themselves. (Ep. 93. ad Cesar. p- 186.) 


‘Nothing can be more beautiful than bis 


apology for the monks who rise at mid- 
night to prayer, and who praise God in 
continual tears and compunction. He 
wishes no other revenge to their adver- 
saries, than that they likcwise would live 
in tears and perpetual penance. (Ep. 
207. p. 311.) © Writing to his cousin Su- - 
ranus a Cappadocian, duke or governor 
of Scythia, he exhorts him to continue 
sending relief to the persecuted Chris- 
tians in Persia, and entreats bim to pro- 
cure and send him into his own country 
some relicks of the martyrs, who at that 
time suffered for Christ. (Ep. 155. p. 244.) 
St. Basil often, zealously exhorts. the 
faithful to celebrate the feasts of the 
martyrs, (Ep, 95. 176. 282. 252. 243, &c.} 
and expresses a great veneration for their 
relicks, before which he says the faithful 
in’every necessity fly to their intercession 
and are heard. (Hom. in 40 mart. p. 155. 
Hom, in Barlaam mart. p- 139, &e.) The 
book On Virginity under the name of 
St. Basil cannot be his work, and is ab- 
solutely unworthy to bear’ so great a 


O 


* 
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‘¢ Creator striking allthings out of nothing; when I run over 
* his writings against the heretics, methinks the fire of Sodom 
‘* sparkles in my view, flashes upon the enemies of the faith, 

«* and consumes their criminal tongues to ashes. When I 
“¢ consider his treatise Of the Holy Ghost, I find the God 
‘¢ working within me, and I am no longer afraid of publish- 
‘¢ ing aloud the truth: when J look into the Explications of 
*€ the Holy Scripture, I dive into the most profound abyss of 
‘‘ mysteries. His panegyrics of the martyrs make me to 
** despise my body, and to seem animated with the same noble 
‘¢ ardour of battle. His moral discourses assist me to purify 
‘¢ both my body and soul, that I may become a worthy tem- 
‘‘ ple of God, and an insirament of his praises, to make 

‘‘ known his glory and his power.’’ | 


St. Basil was justly admired not so much for his extraor- 
dinary learning and eloquence, as for his profound humility 
and eminent zeal and piety. This is the only true greatness. 
If this saint, with his extraordinary talents, had made a for- 
tune in the world, gained applause, riches, and the first ho- 
nours in the empire, what would all this have availed him ? 
What advantage is it now to Demosthenes and Cicero to haye 
been the masters of eloquence? True Christian virtue is the 
only solid glory and real good. Basil was only Great, because 
he devoted himself and all his talents to the glory of God, 
and to procure advantages which surpass all things temporal, 
and which never fade. | <j 


SS. RUFINUS AND VALERIUS, MM. 


They were overseers of the imperial taxes near the river 
Vesle in the territory of Soissons. They were Christians, 
and their fasts and plentiful alms-deeds were proofs of their 


name, though it was written in the same 
age. It is addressed to Letoius bishop 
of Melitene, to whom : St. Gregory of 
Nyssa wrote his canonical epistle. Le- 
toiys was only made a bishop in 381, two 
years after the death of St. Basil. In this 
work are mentioned two clear instances 


of sacramental confession. (p. 646.) Saint * 


Basil himself frequently teaches the use 
of auricular confession of sins, (in ps. 32. 
et ep. canon. 2. can, 34. et Reg. Brey. 
c. 228.) St. Basil’s excellent ascetic 
works are translated into French, and 
published with notes by Hermant, in 
1673. 
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extraordinary piety. The emperor Maximian Herculius 
having defeated the Bagaude near Paris, left the bloody per- 
secutor Rictius Varus, the prefectus-preetorii in Gaul, with 
_-an order to employ all means in his power to extirpate, if 
possible, the Christian name. After much blood spilt at 
Rheims, he came to Soissons, and gave orders for Rufinus and 
Valerius to be brought before him, They had hid themselves 
in a wood, but were discovered, put on the rack, torn with 
scourges armed with leaden balls, and at length beheaded 
onthe high road leading to Soissons. They suffered in the 
third age. The ancient Martyrologies mention them on the 
fourteenth of June. See'their acts abridged: by Tillemont, 
t. 4, p. 459. : ints 


ST. METHODIUS, CONFESSOR, 


PATRIARCH OF CONSTANTINOPLE. 


He was a Sicilian of high birth, and very learned: Forsak- 
ing the world he built a monastery in the island of Chio, but 
was afterward calledto Constantinople by the patriarch Saint 
Nicephorus, whom he accompanied in his two' banishments 
under the Iconoclast emperor’ Leo the Armenian. In 817 
he was sent by that patriarch Apocrisiarius or Nuncio to 
Rome. ' Upon the news of the death of St. Nicephorus, he 
returned to Constantinople ; but was thrown into prison by 
the heretical. emperor Michael the, Stammerer, where he 
remained till the end of his reign. In 830 he was released © 
by the Catholic empress Theodora, but soon after banished 
by her impious husband’Theophilus. That prince dying in 
842, Theodora became regent for her son Michael IIT. and 
placed Methodius in the patriarchal chair of Constantinople. 
He purged that church of. heresy, and‘ instituted an annual 
feast of thanksgiving called the Festival of Orthodoxy. Hav- 
ing filled that see four years he died ‘of a dropsy on the four- 
teenth of June 846. His immediate successor St. Ignatius 
celebrated his festival yearly, and it is kept both by the Latin 
and Greek churches. Having had his jaw broke in the per- 
secution, he wore a bandage under his chin to support it. 
The works of St. Methodius consist of penitential canons, 
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certain sermons, and an encomium of St. Dionysius the 
Areopagite, in which some think he made use of the works 
of Hilduin, which he probably saw at Rome. See his life 
written by a cotemporary author in the aa caer and 
Fleury, b. 48. n. 48. 


at 


ST. DOCMAEL, C. 


Dom Lobineau in his lives of the saints of Britany“ was at 
a loss to, “discover who this saint was. But the English and 
British Calendars inform us, that he flourished in Pembroke- 
shire in the sixth century. By his fervour in the practice of 
all virtues, especially prayer and penance, he was a living 
instance of the maxim laid down by St. Bernard,® that 
*‘ The humiliations of the cross are sweet to a.soul which is 
‘¢ sensible of what she owes to him who was crucified for love 
‘‘ of her.”?’ Ah! shall we set any bounds to our endeavours 
to love him every day and in every action with greater and 
greater fervour, seeing we shall never be able to reer him so 
mahal either as he deserves or as he loves us, base and defiled 
as we are? St. Docmael is titular patron of the church of 
Pomerit-Jaudy in the diocess of Trequier in Britany, where 
he is honoured under the name of St. Toél. See Chatelain, 


ST. NENNUS OR NEHEMIAS, ABBOT, rae 

Was of the family of the O’Birns. in 654 he’ succeeded. 
St. Endeus upon his demise in the government of, the, great 
monastery of theisles of Aran, which formerly were,two, be= 
fore the name of Bute was given to one of them.';.The fes-, 
tival of St. Nennus has. been always kept with great. solem- 
nity in many parts of Ireland. See'Colgan in MSS. ad 14 Jon 


Q) p, ‘9-0 Serm, 25, in Cant. D. 8 
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ST. PSALMODIUS, HERMIT. 


He was of an illustrious Irish or Scottish family, and re- 
nounced the world to form himself in the school of virtue 
under the discipline of St. Brendan. By the advice of that 
holy man he passed into France, and addressed himself to 
St. Leontius, bishop of Saintes about the year 630, under 
whose spiritual direction he made still higher progress in 
Christian perfection. The latter part of his life he spent in 
a little cell in the forest of Grie in the territory of Limoges. 
His relicks are kept ina silver shrine in the collegiate church 
of St. Agapetus in Languedoc, and he is honoured on the 
sixth of August. See Colgan, ad 14. Jun. 


JUNE XV. 
———— 


Ss. VITUS OR GUY, CRESCENTIA, AND 
| MODESTUS, MM. 


"See the Collections of Papebroke, t. 2. Junii, p. 1013. 
In the Beginning of the fourth Century. 


‘Tuess saints are mentioned with distinction in the ancient 
Martyrologies. According to their acts they were natives of 
Sicily. Vitus or Guy was a child nobly born, who had the 
happiness to be instructed in the faith, and inspired with the 
most perfect sentiments of his religion by his Christian nurse 
named Crescentia, and her faithful husband Modestus. His 
father Hylas was extremely incensed when he discovered the 
child’s invincible aversion to idolatry; and finding him not 
to be overcome by stripes and such like chastisements, he 
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delivered him up to Valerian the governor, who in vain tried 
all his arts to work him into compliance with his father’s will 
and the emperor’s edicts. He escaped out of their hands, 
and together with Crescentia and Modestus fled into Italy. 


_ They there met with the crown of martyrdom in Lucania, in 


the persecution of Dioclesian. The heroic spirit of martyr- 


dom which we admire in St. Vitus, was owing to the early 


impressions of piety which he received from the lessons and 
example of a virtuous nurse: of such infinite importance is 
the choice of virtuous preceptors, nurses, and servants about 
children. | 


This reflection unfolds the reason why certain courts and 
ages were so fruitful in saints. The pagan Romans were 
solicitous that no slave should ever have access to their chil- 
dren who did not speak with perfect elegance and purity of 
language; and shall not a Christianbe as careful as to man- 
ners and virtue ? It isa fatal mistake to imagine that infants 
are ever too young to be infected with the contagion of-vice. 
No age receives deeper impressions, or observes more nar- 
rowly every thing that passes in others: nor is any thing 
so easily or so insensibly imbibed as a spirit of vanity, pride, 
revenge, obstinacy, or sloth: or harder to be ever corrected. 
What a happiness for an infant to be formed from the mo- 
ther’s breast as it were naturally to all virtue, and for the 
spirit of simplicity, meekness, goodness, and piety to be 
moulded in its tender frame. Sucha foundation being well 
laid, further graces are abundantly communicated, anda soul 


Improves daily these seeds, and rises to the height of Chris- 


tian virtue often without experiencing severe conflicts of the 
passions. 


ST. LANDELIN, ABBOT. 


He was nobly born at Vaux near Bapaume in 623, and 
educated in learning and piety under the care of St. Aubert 
bishop of Cambray; for it was then the laudable custom for 
noblemen to commit the education of their sons to some 
holy and learned bishop or abbot, insomuch that many 
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houses of bishops as well as monasteries were seminaries of 
youth. It is a point of the utmost importance that youth 
coming out of such sanctuaries of innocence and virtue, enter 
the world well apprised of its dangers, and infinitely upon 
their guard against bad company and the love of vanities 
aitd pleasures, which they cannot fortify themselves too 
much against. They must bring along with them all their 
religion, nourish it in their hearts by assiduous meditation, 
and confirm it in their minds by pious reading and consi- 
deration, and by the daily exercises of all the other duties 
of that virtue. A neglect of this precaution proved for some 
time fatal to Landelin. Through the seduction and example 
of certain relations, whose flatteries unfortunately struck in 
with his passions, he insensibly began to walk in the broad 
way of the world, and, fromn a life of pleasure and diversions, 
fell at length into great disorders. But the sudden death of 
one of his companions struck into him such a terror, that he 
entered seriously into himself like the prodigal son, and in 
the deepest compunction went and cast himself at the feet 
of St. Aubert who had never ceased to pray for his conversion. 
The bishop placed him in an austere monastery to do pe- 
nance for some years; in which so extraordinary were his 
fervour and contrition, that St. Aubert ordained him deacon, — 
and, when he was thirty years of age, priest, and appointed | 
him to preach to the people. But the holy penitent having 
his past sins always before his eyes, begged leave to weep 
for them in solitude and severe penance: which when he _ 
had obtained, he retired to Laubach, now called Lobes, a 

desert place on the banks of the Sambre. Several persons 
resorting to him, and imitating his manner of life, though ~ 
at first they lived in separate cells, gave rise to the great 
abbey of Lobes about the year 654. lLandelin regarding 
himself as unworthy could not bear to see himself at the 
head of a religious community of saints; and when he had 
laid the faiaiiays of this house, he left his disciple Saint 
Ursmar to finish the ‘building, and constituted him the first 
abbot. Landelin afterward founded Aune, which is at pre- 
sent a house of Cistercians. The French kings bestowed on 
him great estates, the chief part of which he settled on his 
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first monastery of Lobes. In quest of closer solitude he, 
with his two companions SS. Adelin and Domitian, erected 
some cells of the branches of trees in a thick forest between 
Mons and Valenciennes. Here also disciples flocked to him, 
and he founded the abbey of Crespin, which he was at length 
obliged to govern himself. By preaching i in the village he 
eanicied the people in the science of salvation, but he 
never interrupted his penitential courses. He died on sack- 
cloth and ashes in 686. His name occurs in the Roman 
Martyrology on the fifteenth of June. See his life in Ma- 
billon, seec. 2. Ben. p. 873. | nh 


B. BERNARD OF MENTHON, C. 


He was by birth a noble Savoyar d, and spent his youth in 
innocence, penance, and serious studies. When he was 
grown up his father proposed to him an honour able match ; 
but the young man earnestly desiring to devote himself to 
the service of the church, and recommending himself to 
God, privately withdrew, ond put himself A etitei: the direc- 
tion of Peter archdeacon of Aoust, with whom he made 
great progress in piety and sacred learning. In 966 the 
bishop of Aoust appointed him archdeacon; which office 
comprised at that time the jurisdiction both of the grand 
vicar and official, consequently the whole government of the 
diocess under the bishop. Bernard by pious meditation, 
prayer, and fasting, and by an indefatigable application to 
the function of preaching during forty-two years, banished 
ignorance and superstition, and reformed the diocesses of 
Aoust, Sion, Geneva, Tarantaise, Milan, and Novara. Hay- 
ing destroyed a famous idol of Jupiter on a high mountain 
in the Walais, and detected the cheat of the. priests who 
gave oracles concealed in its hollow trunk, he erected near 
that place a monastery and an hospital, now called Great 
St. Bernard; for he founded on two inhospitable roads and 
mountains the two monasteries of Great and Little St. Ber- 
nard, which are hospitals for the entertainment of all tra- 
yellers; without which charitable succours hundreds of 
travellers would yearly perish. St. Bernard died at Novara 
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eighty five years old, on the twenty-eighth day of May 1008. 
-He is honoured with a solemn office in many churches in 

Piedmont, &c. on the fifteenth of June, which was the day 

of his burial. His body is enshrined in the monastery at 

Novara. But his head is exposed in a rich case in the mo- 

nastery of Monte-joye, which bears his name in the diocess 

of Aoust. See his two authentic lives with the notes of Pape- 

broke, t. 2. Junij, p. 1071. especially that wrote by Richard 
his successor in the archdeaconry of Aoust, by which it 
appears that he never was of the Cistercian Order, or that 
of the Regular Canons, as some have pretended. 


ST. VAUGE, HERMIT. 


He was a holy priest in the church of Armagh, who to fly 
the archiepiscopal dignity retired into Cornwall. He landed 
at Penmarch in that county, and being honourably received, 
built himself an hermitage, yet often went out to preach to 
the people, and kindle in their breasts the most ardent desire 
of Christian perfection. He was called to receive the re- 
compense of his labours on the fifteenth of June 585. Under 
the name of St. Vorech he seems titular saint of dasicab ss 
in Cornwall. 


B. GREGORY LEWIS BARBADIGO, C. 


CARDINAL BISHOP OF PADUA. 


He was born in 1625, of an ancient and noble Venetian 
family. From his tender years he cultivated his mind with 
all polite and solid studies, and still with much greater 
ardour adorned his soul with the perfect spirit of all Chris- 
tian virtues, in which he made every day greater and greater 
progress. He was sent by the republic of Venice with its 
ambassador Aloysius Contarini, one of the mediators at the 
famous congress of Munster, where the celebrated treaty 
commonly called of Westphalia, Osnaburg, or Munster was 
signed by the plenipotentiaries of Germany,’ France, and 
Sweden on the twenty-fourth of October 1648. There 
Fabius Chigi, apostolic nuncio, became acquainted with ° 
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him, and was exceedingly charmed with his virtue and other 
great qualities, and being chosen pope under the name of 
Alexander VII. in 1655, was always his strenuous protector. 
Gregory was consecrated bishop of Bergamo in 1657, created 
cardinal by Alexander VII. in 1660; and translated to the 
bishopric of Padua in 1664. In every state of life Barbadigo 
was a model of regularity, zeal, watchfulness, and piety. So 
edifying was his conduct, and so indefatigable was he im the 
visitation of his diocess, and. in all the functions of his charge, 
that he was looked upon as a second St. Charles Borromeo. 
His charities were excessive, and it was known that he had 
given in alms eight hundred thousand crowns. He muni- 
ficently founded a great and most convenient college in the 
country for the education of youth in piety and learning. 
Also a stately and admirable seminary in the city of Padua, 
which is to this day the glory not only of the Venetian ter- 
ritories, but also of Italy and Christendom. He took care 
to have it furnished with able professors of sacred sciences, 
and of the learned and sacred languages. He founded in it 
a noble library furnished with the best chosen books for 
studies, especially for critical learning, the holy scriptures, 
and the fathers of the church. For the use of this noble 
establishment he founded also a printing office.. All virtues 
he possessed in an heroic degree, and every thing in him 
was excellent. And so perfectly was he master of himself, 
and dead to himself and the world, that his soul was never 
elated by prosperity, nor sunk by trials or adversity. His 
death was no less edifying, happy, and glorious than the whole 
tenour of his life had been. It happened om the fifteenth 
of June 1697. A sudden and entire cure of a formed gan- 
grene and other distempers which the symptoms had de- 
elared mortal, and other miracles performed through. his 
intercession were duly proved, and this illustrious servant 
of God was beatified by pope Clement XIII. with the usual 
solemnities on the thirteenth of February 1761. See the 
Elogia Cardinalium, p. 192. Italia Sacra, t. 5. et 10. and 
especially his life very well wrote by F. Thomas Austin 
Ricchini, a Dominican friar, published at Rome in 8vo. 
' Armo' f761. | : 
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JUNE XVI. 
—}-—— 


5S. QUIRICUS OR CYR, AND JULITTA, 
MARTYRS. 


From their authentic acts in Ruinart, p. 517. See also Papebroke, Junij, 
vol. 3. p. 17. 


A.D. 304. 


Domrrran the governor of Lycaonia executing with great 
_ cruelty the edicts of Dioclesian against the Christians, Julitta 
a lady of Iconium in that country, withdrew to Seleucia with 
her little son Cyr or Quiricus, only three years old, and two 
maids. Alexander the governor of Seleucia, was not less a 
persecutor than the prefect of lconium. Wherefore Julitta 
went on to Tarsus in Cilicia. Alexander happened to enter 
that city about the same time with her, and she was imme- 
diately apprehended holding her infant in her arms, and 
conducted to the tribunal of this governor. She was of royal 
blood, the grand-daughter of illustrious kings, and she pos- 
sessed great estates and riches ; out of all which she carried ~ 
nothing with her but present necessaries. Her two maids, 
seeing her in the hands of the persecutors, fled and hid them- 
selves. Alexander demanded her name, quality, andcountry: 
toall which questions she answered only—‘‘ I ama Christian.” 
The judge enraged, ordered her child to be taken from her, 
and that she should be extended and cruelly whipt with — 
thongs; which was accordingly executed. Nothingcould be 
more amiable than the little Cyr, a certain air of dignity 
spoke his illustrious birth; and this, joined to the sweetness 
and innocence of his tender age and looks, moved all present 
exceedingly. It was a difficult thing to tear him from the 
_ arms of his mother; and he continued still continually to 
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stretch his little hands towards her. The governor held the 
infant on his knees, and endeavoured to kiss him, and to pa- 
cify him. But the innocent babe having his eyes still fixed 
upon his mother, and striving to get back to her, scratched 
the face of the inhuman judge. And when the mother under 
her torments cried out that she was a Christian, he repeated 
as loud as he was able,—‘‘ lam aChristian.’”? The governor 
being enraged, took him by the foot, and throwing him to 
the ground from off his tribunal, dashed out his brains against 
the edge of the steps, and all the place round about was 
sprinkled with blood. Julitta seeing him thus expire rejoiced 
at his happy martyrdom, and gave thanks to God. Her joy 
increased the rage of the governor, who commanded her 
sides to be torn with hooks, and scalding pitch to be poured 
on her feet, while proclamation was made by a cryer,— 
** Julitta take pity on thyself and sacrifice to the gods, lest 
* thou come to the like unfortunate end with thy son.” She 
always answered : '‘‘ I do not sacrifice to devils or to dumb 
** and deaf statues; but I worship Christ the only begotten 
<¢ Son of God, by whom the Father hath made all things.” 
Whereupon the governor commanded her head to be struck 
off, and the body of the child to be carried out of the city, 
and thrown where the carcasses of malefactors were usually 
cast. Remorse and confusion at his own cruelty, and disap- 
pointed malice, in the murder of the innocent babe, made 
him appear more raging than the most furious wild beast. 
Julitta being led to the place of execution prayed aloud, 
thanking God for having given her son a place in his king- 
dom, and begging the same mercy for herself. She concluded 
by adding, Amen: at which word her head was severed from 
her body. She suffered in the year 304 or 305. The two 
maids came privately and buried the remains of both the 
martyrs in a field near the city. When Constantine had 
given peace to the church, one of these maids discovered the 
place, and ‘‘ the faithful of the country strove every one to 
‘* procure some portion of these sacred pledges for a protec- 
‘‘ tion and safeguard, glorified God, and devoutly visited 
** their tombs,’’ says the author of these acts. They are 
named in the Roman Martyrology on the sixteenth of June; 
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but they seem to have received their crowns on the fifteenth 
of July, on which day their festival is kept by the Greeks, 
Muscovites,“? Armenians, and Nestorians.© The Abyssi- 
nians celebrate it two days before, on the nineteenth of their 
month of Hamle, also on the twentieth of January.” Saint 
Cyr is patron of Nevers, and of many churches and monas- 
teries in France, and formerly in England. The relicks of 
St. Cyr having been brought from Antioch by St. Amator 
bishop of Auxerre, were distributed in several places at 
Nevers, Toulouse, St- Amand’s in Flanders, &c. 


This happy victim completed early his sacrifice. Men 
ought properly to be said to live only for that time which 
they devote to the end for which they received their being, 
the service of their Creator.. How many will a long life 
condemn? How much of their precious time do many throw 
away in sloth, empty follies, andeven in sin? How many go 
off the stage of this world without having done any thing of | 
all those great duties for which they were born; who have 
lived so as to have been mere blanks in the creation, if the 
divine justice would allow us to give that name to what he 
punishes with everlasting torments ?. We have a great work 
upon, our hands to form our hearts upon that of our divine 
original, our Blessed Redeemer : to expel the subtle poison 
of pride, vanity, and all inordinate self-love out of our affec- 
tions, and. put on the perfect heavenly spirit of meekness, 
patience, humility, charity, holy zéal; and devotion. Without 
this we can never belong to Christ, or to the company of the 
saints. ml, | ; 


ST. JOHN FRANCIS REGIS, C..- 


OF THE SOCIETY OF JESUS. 


True virtue or Christian perfection consists not in great or 
shining actions, but resides in the heart, andappears to great 
edification, though in the usual train of common and reli- 
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gious duties constantly performed with fidelity and fervour. 
Such a life has its trials, and often aseverer martyrdom than 
that which stands the test of the flames. This we find in the 
life of the holy servant of God, John Francis Regis. Hewas 
born on the thirty-first of January in 1597 at Foncouverte, a 

village in the diocess of Narbonne in Languedoc. His parents, 
J pha Regis, who. was descended from a younger branch of the 
noble house of Deplas in Rovergue, and Magdalen Darcis, 
daughter to the lord of Segur, were distreaaae amongst 
the apt dst of Lower Languedoc by. their virtue. Their 
eldest son was killed in the siege of Villemurina sally made by 
the Huguenot garrison. Francis was one of the youngest 
brothers. At five years of age he fainted away hearing his 
mother speak of the horrible misfortune of being eternally — 
damned; which discourse made a lasting impressien on his 
tender heart. In his childhood he never discovered any in- 
clination to the amusements of that age. The same disposi- 
tion made him refuse at his school to join his companions in 
the innocent diversions of an age generally too eager for play: 
His first master was one of a morose, hasty temper, under 
whom this modest and bashful child had much to suffer; all 
which he bore without the least complaint. The Jesuits 
having opened a public school at Beziers, he was one of the 
first whom the reputation of its professors drew to the new 
college. His gravity increased with his years, nor was he to 
be seen in the beautiful walks which were chiefly crowded by 
his schoo]l-fellows. Avaricious ofhis time, he scarcely allowed 
himself any for necessary relaxation. Sundays and holy-days 
were a most precious time to him, and he divided them en- 
tirely between pious reading and devotions at home and. in 
the church. He was often seen on those days retired in a 
chapel and bathed im tears in the presence of Jesus Christ, 
the tender object of his affections. His conduct made him 
for some time the subject of his young companions’ scorn 
and railleries; which his constancy changed at last into 
veneration. He performed many exercises in honour of the 
Blessed Virgin, witha particular confidence in her patronage, 
especially after he was enrolled in a confraternity under her 
name erected in the Jesuits’ College. He had a singular de 
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votion to his good angel, and improved every escape from 
any danger into a motive of redoubling his fervour and grati- 
tude towards God. By the influence of his holy example, 
and. by his religious discourses which were animated with a 
peculiar unction and divine fire, he inflamed many of his 
companions with the love of virtue, and reclaimed several 
from dangerous courses. Six of the most fervent associated 
themselves with him in the same lodgings, and formed a kind 
of regular seminary, looking upon him as their living rule, 
and honouring him as a saint and their master in a spiritual 
life. 3 ete : 

In the eighteenth year of his age he was visited with a 
dangerous sickness, under which his patience and _ piety 
moyed exceedingly all that came to see him. Soonafter his 
recovery he made a spiritual retreat to deliberate on the 
choice of a state of life; and finding in his heart a strong 
impulse to deyote himself to labour in procuring the salvation 
of souls im the Society of Jesus, and being confirmed by the 
advice of his confessor that this desire was a call of God, -he 
earnestly begged to be admitted, and was readily received by 
F. Francis Suarez provincial of the Jesuits, then at Beziers, 
upon his visitation of that college. The postulant entered 
his neviceship with great joy at Toulouse in the nineteenth 
year of his age, on the eighth of December 1616. Here being 
no longer divided between study and prayer, he gave himself 
to so close an union with God as to seem to be never without 
attention to his presence. His punctual exactness and fer- 
your in the minutest actions and duties, raised them all to a 
great value; and by the excellence and purity of his ‘motives, 
they became steps to an eminent interior perfection. Here 
he laid the deep foundation of those virtues which formed 
‘his distinguishing character during his whole life, humility, 
contempt of the world, holy hatred of himself, charity to the 
poor, and love of God, a1.d zeal for his glory. The meanest 
employs were his delight, such as the most humbling duties 
of a religious state, to wait at table, and cleanse the house: 
also to make the beds and dress the sores of the poorest 
and: most loathsome patients in the hospital, where he consi- 
dered Jesus Christ in his most afflicted members. He was as 
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austere to himself as he was tender to others, which made 
his companions say, that he was his own eternal persecutor. 
He seemed never to do any thing to indulge his senses, which 
he studied to curb and mortify. The spirit of prayer ac- 
companied all his actions. The interior fire of his breast ap- 
peared in his looks. He was often seen at the foot of the 
altar without motion as in a kind of rapture ; and he spoke 
_of God with such a feeling unction, that he inspired all that 
heard him with his wei! love, and’ excited the most weer to 
fervour. 
After two years of probation, he rade his religious vows 
in 1618; and was then sent to Cahors to finish his rhetoric, 
and the following year to Tournon to perform his course of 
philosophy; but to preserve the fire of devotion in his heart 
under the dissipation of those studies he joined to them fre- 
quent visits of the blessed sacrament, pious reading, and set 
times of holy recollection, though he made even his studies 
a continuation of his commerce with God in a continual re- 
course to him by devout aspirations. Such was his’ fidelity 
‘im every action, that his superiors attested they never observed 
in him the least breach of any college duty; which procured 
him the name of the angel of the college. Desiring to form 
himself principally to the sacred function of teaching the 
poor the ways of salvation, he undertook by his: superior’s 
consent, the charge of instructing the menial servants, and 
the poor of the town of Tournon, to whom he distributed 
the alms of the college. On Sundays and holydays he 
preached in the adjacent villages, and summoned the children 
to catechism with a little bell. The little township of An- 
dance having the happiness to fall under his particular care, 
it quite changed its face: the saint’s zeal soon banished out 
of it drunkenness, licentiousness, and swearing, restored the 
frequent use of the sacraments, and established there first 
the confraternity of the blessed sacrament, the rules of which 
this holy man, then only two-and-twenty years old, but full 
of the spirit of devotion, drew up, and which was afterward 
propagated to other places. He regulated families, composed 
differences, and reformed all manner of irregularities : such 
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was the authority aattioke his maya: ig holy lems pro- 
cured him.) | 

Having finished his course of philosophy in 1621, he was. 
sent to teach the schools of humanity at Billom, Auch, and 
Puy. in which employ he spared no application for the assist- 
ance of his scholars both in: their studies, and: in exciting 
them to virtue, loving them:as a tender mother does her chil+ 
drenand being beloved and reverenced by them asia saint: He 
was particularly diligent in procuring them all relief in sick- 
ness, and by his prayers obtained the sudden recovery of one 
whose life was despared of ; but he was most sensible to their 
spiritual infirmities. Being informed of a grievous'sin.com= 
mitted by one. of them, he burst into a torrent of tears; and 
after a short recollection, he made, in the transport that had 
seized him, so pathetic a discourse to his scholars on thé se+ 
verity of God’s judgments, that the terrors with which it 
struck their minds never forsook them their whole lives after, 
as several of them: used to say.| ‘The edifying example, sim- 
plicity, humility, modesty, and penitential air of:the master 
was a most moving and continual sermon'to them; and-such 
was the powerful influence it had, that they were visibly 
distinguished from others by the regularity of their lives. 
To solicit the blessings of heaven for them he always spent 
some time at the foot of the altar before he entered: the 
school, and implored the assistance of ‘their angel guardians 
in their behalf. His union with God was perpetual; and 
from hence flowed his other virtues, particularly his saintly. 
exterior comportment.: To animate himself in spirit, not- 
withstanding the fatigues of his employment, he added many 
other devotions to the daily ‘hours meditation: and other 
prayers enjoined. by the «rules of the Society. He :often 
begs ged leave of the superior ‘to make extraordinary commu- 
nions, besides ‘those that were: regular , in ‘the house ;: and 
having: obtained it, broke out im» transports of joy,: which 
testified his insatiable desire ofy and the’ great comfort: he 
received from that divine food.» He prépared himself to 
receive it by private austerities and:public humiliations, and 
by Bhatt a wil eee of the ye pekines in shel peronin 
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On Sundays and holydays he continued to imstruct the poor 
people with wonderful unction and fruit, and even in his 
familiar conversation turvied all to some spiritual advantage. 
After he had taught the lower classes seven yéars, two at 
Billom, one ‘at Auch, and four at Puy, he began the study 
of divinity at Toulouse in 1628, in. which, by his assiduity: 
and the pregnancy of his wit, he made an wicommon pre- 
gtéss; yet outof afear of applause, hesought to make himself 
contemptible by an affected simplicity and pretended .igno~ 
rance. In the vacation, at the time which the students spent 
in their country-house for the necessary relaxation of their 
mind, Regis withdrew into private places to converse with 
God almost the whole day; and: in the night, after a short 
sleép, he aroseand stole secretly into the domestic: ehapel 7 
* which a:companion having discovered; and informed the st- 
perior thereof, he received this answer: ‘* obey not the 
“<* sweet communications of that angel with God.’”? » | 

_ Notice being given: him by his superiors: im the sidiieaeae 
of the year 1630 to prepare himself for holy orders, he felt 
mh his breast the struggle of the strongest sentiments of an 
humble terror, and a glowmg zeal; but as he saw the wall 
of God intimated im the order of ith superiors, his fears were: 
calmed, and he disposed: himself for that sacrament, by re- 
tiremient, austerities, prayer, aid fervorous desires. sie then 
longed for ‘the happiness : ot approaching the altars, so: that 
he promised his superior to say thirty masses for him, be+ 
cause he ‘had hastened the time of his ordination. When 
otdained, he took time to preparé, by prayer and penance, 
to offer the divine sacrifice, and celebrated his first mass with 
the most: tender devotion, and in one continued torrent of 
tears); so that those who were present could not contaim 
theirs; andy: by the divine fire which sparkled im his coun- 
tenance, thought him liker an angel than a mamat the altar, 
The same year Toulouse being afflicted with a violent plague, 
Fraricis made pressing instances to obtain leave to sefve’ the 
sick. ».In 1631, after the course of his studies was over, he 
made the third year of his noviciate, during which he was 
obliged to go te Foncouverte to settke some family affairs, 
where he spent his time in visiting the poor and sick, eate~ 
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chising. the children-every morning: and preaching to the 
pebdple twicea days } His begging for the poor, o going through 
the streets followed by crowds of them and “ohtlebred and 
carrying upon his shoulders’ a: faggot, ‘a straw ‘bed, or "seh 
hike things for the necessitous, drew on hii many insults, 
once from the very soldiers, and bitter réemonsttatices Frowy 
his brothers and a theliterietits: ; but he rejoiced in the hu- 
miliations’ of the cross; and: answered that they bécaéme a 
minister of the gospel which had beén established by them. 
- Their contempt of him was at last converted into admiration, 
and every one discerned’ in ‘his actions a divirie wisdom and 
zeal, which differsfrom' worldly prudénce, | and’ rejoices 
with David, if its simiplicity appears contemptible to men! 
He lived amongst ‘this! kindred ‘ds one truly dead td the 
world ; not like those religious persons, who, waiting the 
spirit of thei vocation, seek earthly comforts among them. 
Having composed the differences of his relations,’ and edified 
ther: by his humility ard heavenly life, he was ordered to 
go to the college of Painier’ td supply: the place of 4 master 
Who was fallen'sick: In the mean time his superiors) from’ 
‘the experience they had: of his vocation and: talerits for an 
apostolic life; resolved: to::apply him solely to the missions 
iri which: he accordingly spent the last ‘ten years of his life; 
beginning’ then: ii Languedoc; icontiniing them through 
the Vivarez; and ending them with his life in the Velay,/of 
which Le Puy is the capital. |The simmer he employed ia 
dities and towns, as the husbandmen thén were taken wp’ 
with: theit tillage; but the winter seasons he png ania bi 
the villages and the country. - at 
By Regis entered upon his: siibecantatie ebtiide at t Mohtpelliet 
im 1631, arriving there in the beginning of sunimer; and 
inimediately opening his thission by instructing the children 
and preaching to! the people pom Sundays arid holydays it 
the:church of the college: | (His fliscourses were plain and 
familiar; after a cléar)exposition*of the Christian truths 
_ which-he had taken for his subjecty hé closed them with 
_ moral and’ pathetic exhortations hé delivered them with 
stich: véhemen¢y that’ sometimes his véide und strength 
failed him; and with such anetion that both preacher’ and: 
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audience often were dissolved in tears,:and the most har- 
dened left the church with hearts full of compunction. He 
was always resorted to by a numberless audience of all ranks, 
though principally of the poor. A famous preacher was 
astonished to see how his catechisms were admired, and the 
great conversions they effected, whilst elegant sermons had 
so few to hear them, and produced ‘so little fruit. The 
reason was, the word of God became a two-edged sword in 
the mouth of Regis, who spoke it from a heart full of the 
spirit of God, whereas it was lost under the pomp of an — 
affected rhetoric. The saint never refused himself to the 
rich, but he used to say they would never want confessors, 
and that the poor destitute part of Christ’s flock were his 
share, and his delight:, He thought that he ought to live 
only for them. ‘He-spent usually the whole morning in the 
confessional, at the altar, or in the pulpit; the afternoon 
he devoted.to the hospitals and prisons, sometimes forgetting 
his meals; having, as'he/ once said, no Jeisure to think of 
them. He begged from door to door for the poor; procured. 
them physicians and all necessaries when sick, and: dressed 
himself their most loathsome sores. | He was seen loaded 
with bundles of straw for them; and when laughed at by the. 
children, and told that this made him ridiculous; he answered: 
‘¢ With all my heartsi we receive a double advantage when 
‘‘ we purchase a brother’s relief with our! own :disgrace.’” 
He established an association of thirty gentlewomen to ‘pro-: 
cure assistance for tthe prisoners. » He converted \several 
Huguenots, and many lewd women; and when told therrée- 
pentance of these latter is seldom: sincere,’ he answered}! 
‘¢ If my labours hinder one sin they'will be well bestowed.”’ 

Towards winter he went to: Sommiers, the capital of 
Lavonage, twelve miles from Montpellier, and with!incredi-- 
ble labour declaring war against vice and extreme ignorance, 
saw his endeavours crowned with the most surprising success’ 
over all that country, penetrating ito the most inaccessible: 
places, and deterred by no rigours of ‘weather, living chiefly 
on bread and water, taking sometimes a little milk; always: 
abstaining from. fish, flesh, eggs, and. wine; allowing himself. 
very little rest at night on.some hard bench or floor, and. 
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wearing a hair shirt. With a crucifix in his hand; he boldly 
stopped a troop of enraged soldiers from plundering a church, 
and another time demanded and ‘obtained of a Calvinist 
officer the restitution of a poor man’s goods which had been 
plundered, without mentioning the high indignities and ill 
treatment he had received from the soldiers, to the com- 
mander’s great astonishment. :The Vivarez had been. for 
fifty years the centre of Calvinism in France, and the seat of 
horrible wars and desolation. The pious bishop of Viviers, 
in 1633, by earnest entreaties drew Regis into his diocess, 
received him with great veneration, and took him with him 
in his visitation, during which the father made a most suc- 
cessful mission over that whole diocess. The count de la 
Mothe Brion, who had lived as a wise man of the world, 
was so moved with the unction of the holy man’s sermons, 
‘as entirely to devote himself to fasting, prayer, and alms. 
‘This nobleman by his zeal and charities very much contri- 
buted to assist the saint in his holy enterprises; in which he 
was seconded by another gentleman named. De la Suchere, 
who had formerly been the saint’s scholar. At Puy, Regis 
undertook the reformation of many negligent pastors, brought 
many lewd women, and some the most obstinate and aban- 
doned, to become patterns of fervour‘among the penitents, 
and converted a Calvinist lady of great reputation at Usez. 
About that time God permitted a storm to be raised against 
his servant for his trial; for amidst these glorious. suc- 
cesses he was accused loudly as a disturber of the peace of | 
families by his indiscreet zeal, and as a violent man who- 
spared no one in his invectives and satires. The bishop 
defended him, till wearied out with repeated. complaints, he 
wrote to his superior to recall him, and sending for the saint, 
gave him a severe reprimand; adding that he found himself 
‘under a necessity of dismissing him. Regis, who had all 
along neglected to take’ any measures for his own justifi- 
cation, answered him with such humility, and with such an 
unfeigned love of humiliations and the cross, that the prelate 
‘was charmed with his virtue; and being undeceived by 
others in regard to him, he praised him in public, and con- 
tinued him with his employ, till the beginning of the year 
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1634; when the missionary was ordered by his superiors to 
repair to, Puy, but went loaded with letters full of the highest 
commendations of his virtue and: prudence from the good 
bishop. | bate 
The saint wrote earnestly to the general of the society, 
desiring to be employed on a mission to the barbarous 
Hurons. and Iroquois in Canada, and received a favourable 
answer; but at the request of count de la Mothe, he, re- 
turned early the next year to the diocess.of Viviers, to 
labour in the conversion. of'Calvinists, and m the instruction 
of the ignorant at Cheylard, and on the other estates. of that 
gentleman. It is meredible how much the apostolic, man 
underwent in. this rough country, im the highest mountains, 
in which he was. onee locked up three weeks by the snows, 
lying’ on the bare ground, eating only black bread, and 
drmking water, with the addition of astonishing voluntary 
mortifications, fasts, disciplines to. blood, and. hair shirts. 
The cownt was so: edified, and so moved: with the inexpres- 
sible fruits of his: labours, that he founded a perpetual mis- 
ston for two Jesuits at Cheylard,, giving to it a principal of 
sixteen thousand livres, and his fine house there for theix 
residence. Regis made his next mission at Privas with equal 
fruit, and thence was called by the bishop of Valence to 
St. Aggreve, a mountainous savage place, the nest of heresy 
im his diocess. Amongst his: hereic actions and virtues here, 
it is recorded, that'one Sunday going into an inn te stop the 
excesses committed by lewd, company assembled in it, he 
received from one:a box on the ear, without any other reply 
than this: ‘‘ I thank you; if you knew me you would judge 
‘6 that: | deserve much more.’’? Which meekness overcame 
their obstinacy. After three:months labours. in this neigh- 
bourhood, by the same bishop’s orders. he repaired to Saint 
André des Fangas, and was. from, thence recalled to, Marlhes 
in. the Vivarez, about the end of the year 1635. Inthe first 
of these two places, a boy falling from. fhe top. of a high, pair 
of stairs to the bottom, near the holy man, then at his. prayer 
in a corner, was found without hurt; in the latter, a woman 
who would take his. tattered cloak to mend, keeping two. rags 
as relicks, by applying them to. two, of her children, cured 
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one of a fever, the other of a formed dropsy. The eurate 
of Marlhes, in a deposition upon oath, for the process of 
the canonization of the servant of God, gave this testimony 
of him; ‘* He was indefatigable, and employed both night | 
‘¢ and day in his sacred functions.. He was under the bit- 
‘6 terest affliction whenever he was informed that God: had 
been offended. Then he forgot his natural meekness, 
‘‘and appearing transported with holy anger, he with a 
‘¢-yoice of thunder deterred the most resolute libertines. 
*¢ He would have sacrificed a thousand lives to preyent one 
‘‘sin. A word from him sufficed to inflame the coldest 
‘* hearts, and to soften the hardest. After the mission, I 
‘knew not my own parishioners, so much I found them 
‘‘ reformed. No violence of cold, no snows blocking up 
‘‘ all passages, no mountains, or torrents swelled by rains, 
<¢ could be an obstacle to his zeal. His ardour commu- 
** nicated an intrepidity to others; for when he went to 
*‘any place, innumerable troops followed, and met him 
‘‘ through all sorts of difficulties and dangers. I have seen 
‘* him in the most rigorous season stop in the middle of a 
‘* forest, to content the crowds, desirous to hear him speak 
*f concerning salvation. I have seen him at the top of a 
‘‘ mountain, raised on a heap of snow, hardened by the 
‘* frost, preach and instruct the whole day, and after that 
** spend the whole night in hearing confessions.’? Winter 
being over, he reblienedite Puy about the end of April in 
1636, testifying that he found his strength and courage net © 
abated, but increased by his labours. He met at the college 
‘here his general’s refusal of the mission of Canada, which 
frustrated his hopes of opt dom. This refusal he epee 
to his sins. © 
The four remaining years of his life were taken up in 
missions in the Vielay, a mountainous country, the winters 
in the villages, the summers in Puy, the bishop of which city 
made use of his counsels and ministry to reform his flock. 
-He preached and catechised at Puy, first in the Jesuits’ 
church; but this being too little, he removed to that of Saint 
Peter le Monstiers, belonging to the Benedictins. His dis- 
courses were without art, but clear to the meanest capacities, 
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and delivered. with that emotion of heart, and so moving a 
tone of voice; that he seemed ‘transported by a divine 
fire above himself; and all who heard him declared, that 
“<¢ Francis preached the word of God as it is in itself; whereas 
‘* others ‘seemed, in comparison of him, to preach them- 
<< selves.’? His audience usually consisted of four or five 
thousand. His provincial in his visitation, hearing him, 
wept during the whole sermon. He formed an assoéiation 
of virtuous ladies. to relieve the poor, and another in favour 
of the prisoners; for both which incredible funds were 
raised, and in times of need God miraculously multiplied the 
corn he had stored up, three several times; of which verbal 
processes were drawn up, and juridical informations taken 
before ecclesiastical and secular judges; and these miracles 
were confirmed by fourteen credible witnesses in ibe acts of 
798 canonization. | 

“' His constant readiness and extreme diligence to run to 
the sick, and his happy success in assisting them in spirituals, 
were recompensed by several cures effected on the spot by 
his’prayers, the unexceptionable relation of which may be 
yead at length in F. Daubenton’s history of his life.) . Nor 
were the conversions of many sinners less, miraculous. 
Amongst these, a certain voluptuous rich merchant had long 
endeavoured to blacken the saint’s reputation by his slanders ; 
‘who in return bought of him all he wanted for his poor. 
Having softened him to a more tractable temper by these 
and other good offices, he laid hold of a favourable opportu- 
‘nity of representing to him what could be the end of his 
‘pains, and the fruit of all his riches which death must soon 
bereave him of; the man was struck, and having revolved in 
his mind all night the reflections the words of the man of 
‘God raised in him, came the next day to lay open the agita- 
tion of his-soul to him. ‘The saint having for some time 
‘continued to excite in him still livelier apprehensions of the 
divine judgments, and conducted him through sentiments of 
hope and divine love’ 'to the dispositions of a perfect peni- 
tent, he heard his general confession, which the other made 
with ‘such ‘a flood of tears that the confessor judged’ the 
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greatness of his contrition might require a smaller penance: 
The penitent asked him why he had so much spared his weak- 
ness. The zealous pastor answered that he took upon him- 
self to discharge the rest of his debt; which mildness added 
still more to the fervour of this repenting sinner.) His 
meekness and patience made a conquest of those souls which 
were so hardened as to be able to resist his zeal. . A young 
man enraged that the saint had converted, and drawn from 
him the object of his impure passion, resolved to. kill him. 
The man of God discovered by a divine light his wicked in- 
tention, and’said to him: ‘* Dear brother why do you bear 
** this ill-will to one that would hazard his life to procure you 
‘** the greatest of blessings, eternal salvation ?’’. ‘The sinner, 
overcome by his sweetness, fell at his feet, begged his pardon, 
‘and became a sincere convert. Three other young noble- 
men, on a like occasion, resolved revenge. Regis met them 
with courage, saying to them: ‘* You come with a design 
“upon my life. What concerns me is not death, which:is 
“* the object of my wishes; but the state of damnation. that 
«you are in, and regard so little.’”’? The libertines stood as 
if stunned’: Regis embracing them with the tenderness. of a 
parent, induced them to repent; and they made their confes- 
sions to him, and led regular lives till their deaths. Address~ 
ing drunkards and other sinners, with his eyes all on fire with 
zeal, he often by one moving sentence reclaimed them from 
their disorders. When he had received a blow on the cheek, 
the magistrates could not prevail upon him to denounce - 
the delinquent ; ‘but the offender moved by: his charity, be- 
~came of his own accord his sincere penitent. ' 

- The servant of God was extremely solicitous in. removing 
all occasions of sin, and preventing the promiscuous company 
of young men and women. He converted many prostitutes 
with the help of charitable contributions, founded a retreat 
to secure the virtue of: such penitents, till his rector fearing 
that house could not be maintained, forbid him to satel 
dle in it; he moreover gave him many severe reprimands 
- even in public, accused his zeal/as too forward, and forbid ~ 
him to hear confessions, instruct the poor, or visit the sick, 
only on certain days and at appointed times. . Regis suffered 
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many humiliations and mortifications under this superior, 
without even allowing any one to speak in his justification ; 
till the succeeding rector, convinced of his innocence and 
prudence, restored to him the care of the refuge, and the 
whole field of his former labours.. His zeal exposed him 
often to occasions of martyrdom, and to open insults; and 
once he was cruelly beaten. He was also censured bitterly 
by many, and even by several of his own brethren; but his 
rector undertook his defence, and God crowned his labours 
with incredible success; in which he was seconded by the 
great vicar Peter le Blanc, his constant friend, without whose 
council he undertook nothing. This is the summary of his 
transactions at Puy during the four last summers of his mis- 
sions: the winters he employed in labouring in the country, 
the most abandoned part of which was his first care and chief 
delight. 

The country mhabitants of the Velay in some parts, espe- 
cially in the mountains were very rustic, and perfectly savage: 
Calvinism had insinuated itself, and ignorance and the 
grossest vices prevailed in many of the wilder places. The 
boroughs and _ villages are situated in the diocess of Puy, 
Vienne, Valence, and Viviers. The saint’s first mission 
amongst them was in the beginning of the year 1636, to Fay 
and the neighbouring places. Hugh Sourdon, LL. D. en- 
gaged him to lodge in his house. The man of God finding 
his kind host’s son Claudius Sourdon, aged fourteen years, 
entirely deprived of all sight for the six months past, from a 
defluxion upon his eyes, with excessive pain, he exhorted 
him to confidence in God, and retired into a neighbouring 
room to prayer with some of the family, which he had not 
ended when the child recovered his sight, and distinguished 
every body in the assembly which then met to hear the first 
eatechistical instruction; and from that time never felt any 
mare either of that pain or defluxion, as he attested before 
the bishops of Puy and Valence, being then fourscore years 
old. Upon this, another man forty years of age, who had 
been blind eight years, was brought to the saint, who making 
the sign of the cross over him, immediately restored his sight. 
By the fame of these two miracles, this mission was opened 
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with wonderful concourse and fruit. His conduct im it is 
thus deseribed by Claudius Sourdon with whom he lodged, 
in a juridical deposition that grave person gave before two 
bishops: “* His whole behaviour breathed sanctity. Men 
«* could neither see nor hear him without beinginflamed with 
*“ the love of God. He celebrated the divine mysteries with 
*« such devotion that he seemed like an angel at the altar. 
«© T have observed him in familiar conversation become silent 
‘« and recollected, and all on fire: then speaking of God with 
“a fervour and rapidity that proved his heart to be carried 
“away with an impulse from heaven. He pronounced his 
** popular instructions with an unction which penetrated his 
‘“ hearers. He spent not only the day, but also a considerable 
*“ part of the night im hearing confessions, and violence was 
“€ necessary to oblige him to tants some nourishment. He 
“never complained of fatigue, or of the disagreeable beha- 
“<viour of any that bavehuears him. After he had laboured to 
vi sanctify the fab Ants of Fay, heset out early every morn- 
*“ ing into the country amidst the forests and mountains, 
** When storms, rains, snows, or floods made the roads seem 
*< impassable to erica nothing ever stopped or daunted him. 
** He went the whole day from cottage to cottage, and fasting, 
** unless my mother could prevail with him te take an apple 
*“in his pocket. We never saw him again till night, and 
“* then he resumed his ordinary functions, unwearymg him- 
** self only by fresh labours. The Calvinists were as forward 
** as the Catholics in following him every where. In the be- 
“** ginning of summer im 1637, he returned to his labours at 
«* Puy; and in Novemberset out to pass his winter at Marlhes, 
** being called on a second mission thither by the pressing 
** instances of James André the zealous curate. His road was 
‘* horrible, sometimes through briars and thorns, sometimes 
“* over vallies filled with snow, and rocks covered with ice. In 
** climbing one of the highest, his hold by a bush failed him 
“and he Bi oke his leg By a fall; yet he cheerfully got over 
“six miles further with the help ofa stick, and the sppOreOr 
*“his companion. Arriving at Marlhes, -qniatead of sending 
** for a surgeon, he went directly to the church where mul- 
**titudes were waiting for him, and heard confessions for 
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<< several hours; till the curate, informed of his accident by 
‘¢ his companion, drew him out to have his leg visited, when 
‘¢ it was found perfectly sound. 'To his immense labours he 
‘added such astonishifig austerities that, upon remon- 
“€ strances, his rector at Puy sent hima command to obey the 
** curate of Marlhes in all that belonged to his refreshment 
‘< and the care of his health. ‘The saint from that time sub- 
“* mitted most exactly to the good priest’s rules in that regard, 
‘* how troublesome soever he found his indulgence. This 
“* curate declared in his deposition, that narrowly observing 
‘* {he man of God at all times, he saw him in the night one 
** while on his knees, bowed to the ground bathed in tears; 
** then standing with his eyes lifted up to heaven, and absorpt 
*‘in contemplation. He often heard him fetch deep sighs, 
‘“ and cry out in. transports of love:—‘ What in the world 
** can engage my heart, besides thee my God ?”’ 

He frequently beheld him in prayer all on fire, like a se- 
raphim, motionless for many hours. The same gentleman 
adds, that he saw the holy man by his blessing’ restore a 
countryman’s arm put out of joint by a fall near his house 
as he was crowding to the saint,on a steep descent; and 
that by the sign of the cross he dispossessed an Energumen: 
who redoubled his contorsions and howlings when brought 
to his presence, but was immediately calmed by the impres- 
sion of that sign, and continued ever after unmolested.. He 
had been possessed by the evil spirit eight years, and been 
often exorcised without success. In the village of St. Bonnet 
le Froid, the curate found the saint in the night praying at 
the church door on his knees and bare-headed; and ‘not 
being able to draw him from his divine conferences, he gave 
him the key of the church, in which he observed that he 
afterward passed whole nights, notwithstanding the in- 
tolerable cold. To the rémonstrance of the curate of 
Vourcy concerning the care of his health, the saint said in 
confidence, that since God had visibly testified his goodness 
‘by healing his leg broke in his journey to Marlhes, he owed 
his health to him by a fresh title, and put it in his hands. 
In the year 1638 from Puy his winter mission was to Mon- 
tregard ; where upon his arrival he prayed at the church 
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door till he was quite covered with snow, and was found by 
passengers in that condition. He no where reaped a greater 
harvest of souls than in this place; and converted besides 
many other Calvinists, the lady Louisa de Romezino, a young 
widow of great reputation as well as quality. He gained her 
esteem in his visits ;: then cleared her difficulties, principally 
in regard of the blessed eucharist; and lastly removed the 
Obstacles of her heart from the peo of shame for leaving her 
party.. This lady gave the most ample deposition of the ad+ 
mirable sanctity of he servant of God, in a continual stream 
of tears during four hours, to the bishops. of Puy and Va- 
lence, published in his life.’ .The:summer, in 1639 recalled 
the missionary to Puy, and: the’ end. of: the next autumn he 
went-out to his country harvest in the places near Mentre- 
gard, as Issenjaux, Chambon, Monistrol. About the end 
of January in 1640. he repaired to Montfaucon, a little:town 
‘twenty-one miles from Puy. His successes: were wonderful 
in the ample field which his zeal found here, tillinterrupted 
by the plague which broke out in that place.) Regis devoted 
‘himself to’ the service of the infected, and was so fearless as 
to carry the abandoned sick. on his back to the;hospital, and 
to perform the most laborious offices to assist all corporally 
and: spiritually. His charity, excited 'that of the, ecclesiastics ; 
of the place... The curate; however, fearing: his death in: the 
imminent dangers to which he exposed himself, obliged him 
to,leave the; towns: which the saint did with great reluctance 
and many tears::’ ‘The contagion ‘soon iditen: ceasing, he re 
turned to resunie his mission there, but was recalled to Pay 
by the rector to supply the place of a master. there.. This 
interruption was so) great a grief to him that he insane and. 
obtained from:the general: of the: Society leave:to follow his 
missions, for baited the bishop of Puy had ¢onferred:on him 
his full power. He. moreover. fornied: a design : for the es- 
tablishment.of a perpetual mission for those pr novices}. to be 
settled inthe college ‘of Puy! or ‘Tournon, which ‘project 
was. highly. approved by: his superiors and by the general. 

But to give some idea.ofithe life of this great servant as God, 

it'is necéssary to draw, if'a full alingation 1s mapa eEe at 
least a faint sketch of his heroic virtues...  teigebin 
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His true;love of God appeared in the constant union of 
his soul with the Divine Spirit : often a piows word or song 
would throw him into a: rapture: frequently he could not 
contain the transports of his heart in company or in the 
streets: his eyes and inflamed countenance often discovered 
the strong emotions of his soul. His most familiar aspiration _ 
was that of the royal prophet,—‘‘ What can I desire in 
** heaven, or love on earth, besides thee my God ?”? which 
he repeated with seraphic ardours. He vehemently desired 
to procure God’s. greatest honour in all things, saying,— 

‘¢ We are created by God, and for him alone ;: and must 
** direct all things to his glory.’’?. His love of the cross, and 
his thirst of nis penithiv’ and humiliations was insatiable, and 
he was accustomed to say, that to suffer for God deserved 
not the name of suffering, so light is it made by love, and 
the sweet unction of grace. When persecuted and beaten, 
he was heard to cry out, ““O my God! that I could suffer 
“¢ still more for thy holy name!’’? He found true pleasure 
in hunger, cold, and.all manner of hardships, saying once td 
his companions, “I own that life would be intolerable if 
‘* J had nothing to suffer for) Jesus Christ: it»is) my only 
** comfort in this world.’’ He never excused or justified 
himself if reprehended, and never answered any calumny, 
even though carried to his superiors. He seemed: equally 
msensible to praises and insults, receiving cheerfully ‘all ill- 
treatment in silence, as his due. Martyrdom ‘was his per- 
petual desire, though he sincerely esteemed himself unworthy 
of such an honour. He called injuries and: scorn: his due, 
and was ingenious to court humiliations and disgraces bemeg 
accustomed to say, that if justice were done him, he ought 
to be trodden under foot by all men. When one presented 
a'drawn sword threatening to kill him, he said: “ I desire 
** nothing more ardently than to die for Jesus Christ.” He 
spared nothing to prevent sin, and once said with tears: to 
an obstinate sinner: ‘‘ Ah, I beg of you rather!to dispatch 
me with your sword than to offend the Divine Majesty.” 
His confidetice in the safeguard of providence «made! him 
fear no harm from men, and rendered him intrepid: m the 
midst of dangers, the sight: of which often shook his compa- 
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nion with ‘horror. He would walk all night, and often on 
the edge of precipices, or over mountains covered with snow, 
and cross impetuous torrents, only not to disappoint some 
poor people afew hours. His devotion to the blessed eucha- 
rist made him spend much of his time in prayer before the 
blessed sacrament, saying mass whatever it cost him to find 
an opportunity. He called the holy eucharist his refuge, 
his comfort, and his delight. Under all censures and crosses 
he preserved the same evenness of raind, so effectually had 
the love of God destroyed in his heart all human earthly 
affections. He allowed himself only three hours'a night for 
sleep ;atid often not above one. He never touched flesh, 
fish, €g¢s, or wine ; and the bare groand or boards were his 
bed.» His chamber was the most inconvenient room he 
ome ‘eign and his habit alive over apatoh dex 3 mor would he 


ivepard to it he id arpon hinrsidé as'a dead ite without 
any motion or feeling of his own, nor had he any other rule 
of his will than that of his superiors: He had the greatest 
respect for, and an entire dependence on the bishops ‘in 
“whose diocesses he was employed and their vicars-general, 
His purity was so perfect, that his very presence inspired a 
love of that virtue; nor durst calumny itself charge.him with 
the least reproach on that head. » It is assured upon the tes- 
tirnonies of those who had the most perfect knowledge of his 
4nterior, that he seemed exempt from all sting of the flesh; 
so perfectly had hesubdued his domestic enemy by assiduous 
mortification, a watchful humility, and dread of all occasions 
-6f. temptations. The same:vouchers assure us, they were 
“persuaded: that he never had: 4 rina God by any mortal 
‘sin im his whole life. 

He resumed the mission of Momifamnortt in the elated 
of autumn in the year 1640. The ardour he found in the 
people to profit by his labours redoubled his fervour in 
serving them. After he had sanctified the whole district of 
Montfaucon, Rocoulles, and Veirines, he gave notice for 
“@penitig a inission at La Louvese about the end of Advent. 
‘But wnderstanding by a divine light that his death was near 
‘at hand, he went back to Puy to:make a retreat in order to 
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prepare himself for it. After three:days spent in the strictest 
solitude he made a general confession; and expressed in the 
- warmest and. tenderest sentiments, an impatient desire to 
possess, God. © Eternity was the sole object of his: wishes. 
. He-confidently told some of his friends in open terms, and 
others by mysterious expressions which became clear by the 
_ event, that he should never return from that mission. The 

‘inclemency of the weather could not detain him: he left 
Puy on the twenty-second of December to reach La Louvese 
the day following, to be ready there for Christmas-eve ; he 
-suffered much)in crossing the mountains and.the waters, and 
-missed -his way on the second. day. . Overtaken by: night in 
the woods andi quite spent, he was forced. to lie inva ruinous 
“house open on. all sides, near the village of Veirines, on’ the 
ground, exposed to a piercing wind. Lice after a-sudden 
‘sweat, succeeded by a cold fit, he was seized. with,a:pleurisy, 
‘which: increasing, his pain grew excessive. | This decayed 
house represented to him:the hardships our-new born Saviour 
-suffered:in the stable of Bethlehem, on which. he {made the 
‘most: tender reflections... Next morning he, crawled. to. La 
Louvese, went straight to the church, and opened the mission 
by a discourse in which his zeal recruited, his strength and 
courage... He preached thrice on Christmas-day, and thrice 
on St. Stephen’s, spending the rest of these: three days in 
‘the confessional. After the third sermon on’ St. Stephen’s 
‘day, when he went. to: hear confessions, he:iswooned away 
twice. > The physicians found his case past jrecovery.. The 
‘holy man repeated the general confession, he; had | made 
eight, days before; then Bneued the holy viaticum and ex- 
Eagenos frctidinhhhibbthis received like a person all on fire 
with the love of God. He refused broth, begging tobe 
“nourished like the poor with a little milk, and desired to be 
‘left alone. Under his violent pains his countenance, was — 
always serene, and he kissed incessantly a. crucifix which he 
held in his hand. Nothing was heard from him. but tender 
and warm aspirations, and longing desires of his heavenly 
country. » He asked to be laid in a stable that he. might re- 
semble his new born Saviour laid on straw; but was answered, 
‘that his weakness would not suffer it. He thanked God for 
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the favour, of suffering; him to die in_the midst of the poor. 

All the, thirty-first.day of December he continued in a perr 
fect tranquillity with. his eyes tenderly fixed. on Jesus cru- 
cified, who alone took up his,.thoughts.., At evening ina - 
transport he said to: his ,companion:, ‘*,What a happiness! 
‘* how contented. I die! I. see Jesus and Mary, who come to 
“< conduct me. to, the, mansions ofbliss.’’,.. A moment after 
he joined. his hands; then lifting up his eyes to heaven he 
said: ‘* Jesus my. Saviour, to. a I recommend, and into 
‘< thy hands I commit my soul.’? With which words he 
calmly expired: towards, midnight, on the last day of the year 
1640, being forty-three years ca age, whereof he had lived 
twenty-six in. the Society. Twenty-two curates with incre- 
dible crowds of people assisted at his funeral. He was 
interred on the second: ef January near the altar at, La 
Louvese.: | : 

The universal grief for fe loss ¥ was succeeded by the highest 
veneration; and innumerable flocks of. pilgrims visited his 
tomb; and a poor private religious man, who only breathed 
abjection, who placed all his ‘eatisfagtion 4 in being despised, 
and Jay dead on the top of a frightful mountain, was on a 
sudden crowned with glory, and ie ashes on earth honoured 
by continual miracles. La Louvese, then only a chapel of 
ease under the curate of Veirines, is. become the parish 
church, and much. enriched. Twenty-two archbishops and 
bishops of Languedoc wrote to pope Clement XI. in these 
words: ‘‘ We are witnesses, that before the tomb of F. J ohn | 
‘¢ Francis, Regis, the blind see,, the lame walk, the deaf hear, 
“ the dumb speak; and the is ‘of these surprising won- 
* ders is spread over all, nations.”’ . Fourteen eye@bitnesses 
attested upon oath the miraculous and sudden gucpveny of 
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arial in vig agony, the physicians att ring that ae could nae 
live half an hour, a relick of the eeane of God was put 
into. her hands, and applying it to her stomach, she offered 
a fervent prayer to him, and that moment she found herself 
perfectly. cured, and her monstrous swelling dispersed. This 
happened in 1656. A burgher of Puy was healed of a great 
rupture formed in three places; ; his cure was sudden and 
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entire, as physicians, surgeons, ‘and many other witnesses 
attest. No less sudden were the cures of two blind women; 
of a young man of the king’s evil; of many paralytic, crooked 
children, and others under all sorts of distempers ; several 
of them being persons of rank, and of different provinces; 
and the facts being. all attested by many witnesses, and by 
the persons themselves. The holy see requires incontestable 
proofs of miracles to which it gives a sanction ; and so strict 
is this enquiry, that F. Daubenton informs us, that an Eng- 
lish protestant gentleman being at Rome, and seeing the 
process of several miracles, said they were incontestible, if 
the church of Rome approved of none but such; but was 
much surprised at the scrupulosity of this scrutiny when 
told, that not one of all those had been allowed by the Cou- 
gregation of Rites to have been sufficiently proved. After the 
most severe juridical examination of the heroic virtues and 
evident miracles of St. John Francis Regis, he was beatified 
by Clement XI. in 1716, and canonized by Clement XII. in 
1737, at the request of the kings Lewis XV. of France, and 
Philip V. of Spain, and of the “French clergy assembled at 
Paris in 1735. His festival was appointed to be kept on the 
sixteenth of this month. 


The saints make it their constant and earnest endeavour 
to make every step they take an advance in the path of 
virtue; an addition to the number of their good actions, 
whose sum total will render their happiness the more exalted 
and complete. How happy is the life of that faithful servant 
of God, whose years, days, and moments, whether in public 
or private, are all filled with good works, so many fruitful 
seeds of a glorious eternity! Ee desires, thoughts, and 
actions are all directed to the honour of God, and his own 
advancement in goodness! Viewed with such a life in what- 
ever station, how mean and contemptible do the idle amuse- 
ments of the great ones of the world appear! How trifling 
that uninterrupted succession of serious folly or empty plea- 
sures which engages the ee part of mankind! How 
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many weary themselves in restless toils of vanity, or often 
put their invention to the rack to find out amusements for 
passing the day! How many make their whole lives one 
. barren circle, to which they seem ‘enchanted, going round 
and round in a dull repetition of the same trifles! who for- 
get they have every moment the affair of an eternity upon 
their hands, and neglect the only real concern of life. After 
all their turmoils they find their hands empty, and feel their 
hearts filled only with fears, remorse, and bitterness instead 
of hély peace and joy, with the riches of eternity in store. 

See the life of St. John Francis Regis written in French by 
F. Daubenton, done into English by F. Corn, M—Y S—I. 
Also his life compiled by F. Croisset, t. 1. and an abstract of 
the same by F. Nieuville, with the relation of two new 
miracles 


SS. FERREOLUS OR FARGEAU A PRIEST, 
AND FERRUTIUS A DEACON, MM. 


They were ordained by ‘St. Irenzeus, and sent by him to 
preach the gospel at Besancon, where after suffering many 
torments they were beheaded for the faith in the persecution 
of Severus in 211 or 212. St. Gregory of Tours says that 
their relicks were glorified by miracles in his time, and that 
his brother-in-law was cured by them of a dangerous dis- 
temper. They are at this day esteemed a great treasure of 
the cathedral of ‘Besancon. See their ancient acts cited by 
St. Gregory of Tours, with the notes of ean Junij, 
t. 3. p. 6. 


ST. AURELIAN, ARCHBISHOP OF ARLES, C. 


* Being promoted to that see in 546, he founded in that city 
a great monastery for monks, in which he was seconded by 
the munificence of king Childebert. | He enriched the same 
with relicks of the holy cross, St. Stephen, SS. Peter and 
Paul, St. John, St. James, St. Andrew, St. Gennesius, Saint 
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Symphorianus, St. Victor, St. Hilary, St. Martin, St. Czesa- 
rius, &c.. He compiled a rule for these monks, and another 
for the nunnery of St. Mary which he also built in the:same 
city.. Both, these rules are extant in the Code of St. Benedict 
of Anian, ‘and’ in Le Cointe’s Annals. | He mentions ‘the 
commemoration, of the faithful: departed at: the: altar ; and 
also.of the living: in that of the saints he adds in particular 
those martyrs and confessors, whose relicks. that church’ was 
possessed.of...The saint usually styles himself Aurelian the 
Sinner. He assisted at the council of Orleans in 549; and 
according to the inscription upon his tomb in’ the chapel: of 
St. Nizier in Lyons, died in that city on the sixteenth of June 
552, or as the inscription runs, the eleventh year after, the 
ophaaidciin of Justin the Younger in 540. He is commemo-' 
rated on this day in the ae Martyrology. See the An« 
nals of Le Cointe, and Gallia Christ. t. 1. p. 537. 


JUNE XVII. 
ares 2) 
‘ss. NICANDER AND ied ete MM. 


"From their genuine acts in Mabillon, Mus. Italic. t.1. and ee p 551 6 


About the year 303. 


Turse saints, as appears from the circumstances of their 
acts, suffered under Dioclesian, and probably in Moesia, a 


@)' Ih'most other places except at 


Lyons, we find;that dates were then for 
some years taken from the consulate of 


Basil who was alone consil in 541, and* 


whose name stands the’ last’in, the’ Pasti 
of Roman consuls the year after Justin. 
Dionysius Exiguus, an abbot in Rome 


highly commended by Cassiodorus, his’ 


cetemporary, for his learning and piety, 
in his Paschal cycle, about the year 541, 
first began to date the years. from), the 


birth of Christ, which epoch i is called the 


Christian’ wera, and was every where. in- 
troduced soon after the extinction of 


consulates, 
' t. ’ ; 
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province of Illyricum, under the same governor who con- 
demned St. Julius; though some moderns place their mar- 
tyrdom at Venafro, at present in the kingdom of Naples. 
They had served some time in the Roman troops, but when 
the edicts were every where published against the Christians, 
foregoing all’ expectations from the world, they forsook 
the army. ‘This was made a crime in them, and they were 
impeached before’: Maximus the governor of the province. 
The judge informed them of the imperial order that all were 
commanded to sacrifice to the gods. Nicander replied, that 
order could not regard Christians, who looked upon it as 
unlawful to'abandon the immortal God, ‘to adore wood and 
stones. Daria the wife of Nicander was present, and en- 
couraged her husband. Maximus interrupting her, said: 
<¢ Wicked woman, why would you have your husband die.”’ 
“© JT wish not for his death,’’ said she “ but that he live in 
*¢ God, so as never to die.’?. Maximus reproached her that 
she desired his death, because she wanted another husband. 
<* Tf you suspect that,’’ said she, ‘“‘ put me to death first.”’ 
The judge said his dvlters did not extend to women; for 
this happened upon the first edict which regarded only 
the army. However he commanded her to be. taken into 
custody ; but she was released soon after, and returned to 
see the issue of the trial. Maximus turning again to Nican- 
der, said: ‘* Take a little time, and deliberate with yourself 
‘“¢ whether you choose to die or to live.’’ Nicander answered: 
<< | have already deliberated upon the matter, and have taken — 
«© the resolution to save myself.”? The judge took it that he 
meant he would save his life by sacrificing to the idols, and 
giving thanks to his gods, began to congratulate and rejoice 
with Suetonius one of his assessors, for their imaginary vic- 
tory. But Nicander soon undeceived him, by crying out: 
** God be thanked,” and by praying aloud that God: would 
deliver him from the dangers and temptations of the world. 
‘“* How now,”’ said the governor, ‘* you but just now desired to 
“* live, and at present you ask to die.’ Nicander replied: ‘* I 
a5 bahia thatlife which is immortal, not the fleeting life of this 
‘world. To ‘you I willingly yield up tg ‘body ; do with it 
** what you please, J am a Christian.’”’ ‘‘ And what are 
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‘¢‘ your sentiments, Marcian?’”’ said the judge, addressing 
himself to the other. He declared that they were the same 
with those of his fellow prisoner. Maximus then gave orders 
that they should be both confined in the dungeon, where 
they lay twenty days. After which they were again brought 
before the governor, who asked them if they would at length 
obey the edicts of the emperors. Marcian answered: ‘* All 
‘you can say will never make us abandon our religion or 
«“ deny God. We behold him present by faith, and know 


‘‘ whither he éalls us. Do not, we beseech you, detain or 


‘retard us; butsend us quickly to him, that we may behold 
‘* him that was crucified, whom you stick not to blaspheme, 
‘“¢ but whom we honour and worship.’’ The governor granted 
their request, and excusing himself by the necessity he lay 
under of complying with his orders, condemned them both 
to lose their heads. ‘The martyrs expressed their gratitude, 
and said,—‘* May peace be with you, O most clement judge.” 
They walked to the place of execution joyful, and praising 
God as they went. Nicander was féllowed by his wife Daria, 
with his child whom Papinian, brother to the martyr Saint 
Pasicrates, carried in his arms. Marcian’s wife, differing 
snuck from the former, and his other relations followed him, 
weeping and howling in excess of grief. She in particular 
did all that in her lay to evercome his resolution, and for 
that purpose often shewed him his little child, the fruit of 
their marriage ; and continually pulled and held him back, 
till he having rebuked her, desired Zoticus, a zealous Chris- 
tian to keep her behind. Atthe place of execution he called 
for her, and embracing his son and looking up to heaven, 
said,—‘‘ Lord, all-powerful God, take this child into thy 
‘4: special protection.’”? Then with a check to his wife for 
her base cowardice, he bade her go away in peace, because 
she could not have the courage to see him die. The wife of 
Nicander continued by his side, exhorting him to constancy 
and joy. ‘Be of good heart my lord;’’ said she, ‘¢ ten 
“< -vears have I lived at home from you, never ceasing to pray 
“< that T might see you again. Now am I favoured with that 
«comfort, anid 1 behold you going to glory, and myself made 
the wifé.of a martyr. Give to God that testimony you 
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‘* owe to his holy truth, that you may also deliver me from 
** eternal death;’? meaning, .that by his sufferings and 
prayers he real obtain mercy for her. The executioner 
hhaving bound their eyes with their handkerchiefs, struck off - 
their ings on the seventeenth of June. 


Faith nid grace fantute eh ve hea triumph over all con- 
siderations of flesh and blood. ,. They did not abandon their 
orphan babes to whom they left the example of their heroic 
virtue, and whom they committed to the special! protection 
of their heavenly Father: We never lose what we leave to 
obey the voice of God. When we have taken all prudent pre- 
cautions, and all the care in our power, we ought to commend 
all things with confidence to the diyine mercy. This ought 
to banish all anxiety out of our breasts.. God’s blessing and 
protection is all we can hope or desire: »weiare assured he 
will never fail-on his side; and what can we do more than 
to conjure him never to;suffer us by our malice to put any 
obstacle to his mercy? Qn itis all our reliance for the sal- 
vation of ourown souls. How much more em we to trust 
to his er in all other concerns? 


“ST. BOTULPH, ABBOT 


SS. Botulph and Adulph were two noble English brothers 
who opened their eyes to the light of faith in the first dawn- 
ing of the day of the gospel upon our ancestors. Astonished 
at the great truths which they had learned, and penetrated 
with the most profound sentiments which religion inspires, 
they travelled into the Belgic Gaul there to find some reli- 
gious houses .and schools of virtue, which were then scarce 
in England: Such was the progress of these holy men that 
they soon were judged fit to be themselves masters. Nor 
was it long before Adulph was advanced to the bishopric of 
Maestricht, which he administered in so holy a manner, 
that he is honoured in France among ‘the saints on the 
_ seventeenth of June. St. Botulph returned to England to 
bring ‘to his own country the treasure he had found. 
Addressing himself to king Ethelmund he begged some 
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barren spot of ground to'found a.monastery.: The king 
‘gave him the wilderness of Ikanho, where he built an 
‘abbey, and taught. the hrethren'whom he assembled there 
the' rules .of Christian perfectiony and the institutes of the 
holy fathers. He was beloved by every one, being humble, 
mild, and affable. All his discourse was on things which 
tended to edification, and his example was still far more 
efficacious ' to instil the'true spirit of every virtue. When he 
‘was oppressed with any sickness he never ceased thanking 
‘and praising God with holy Job. Thus he persevered to a 
‘good old age. He was purified by a long illness before his 
happy death, which happened. ‘in the same year with that of 
St. Hilda, 655. His monastery having been destroyed by the 
Danes, his relicks were part carried to the monastery of Ely, 
‘and: part to that’ of. Thorney. St. Edward the Confessor 
afterward: bestowed ‘some portion of them on his own abbey 
of Westminster: ‘Few: English ‘saints have been more ho- 
noured by our ancestors.«:: Four parishes in London, and 
innumerable others ‘throughout. the country bear his name. 
‘Botulph’s: town, now Boston, im Lincolnshire, and Botulph’s 
bridge, now Bottle-bride, im Huntingdonshire, are:so called 
from him. Leland and Bale will have his monastery of 
Ikanho to have been in one of those two,places; Hickes says 
at Boston; others think it was towards Sussex; for Ethelmund 
seems ito have been king of the South-Saxons., Thorney abbey 
was situated in:'Cambridgeshire, and was,one of those whose 
abbots sat. in. parlhament..; It. was founded in 972 in honour 
of ‘St. Marpiand St. Botulph... In ‘its| church, lay interred 
St. Botulph,.St.:Athulf, St. Huna, St;Tancred, St. Tothréd, 
St. Hereferth; St. Cissa; St. Bennet, St..Tova or;Towa, to 
-whose:memory:a:/fair chapel called; Thoueham, half ja mile 
offi im the’ wood, was) consecratedi, -Thorney was. anciently 
vealled. -Ancanig, that is,;the Isle of Anchorets.,, Part of the — 
relicks) Of: ‘St.' Botulph;awas. kept, at Medesham,- afterward 
called, Peterburgh. See Dr. Brown Willis, on mitred Abbeys, 
t. 1.:ps 187. and;the life of St. Botulph published by Mabillon, 
Act. Ben. 't..3.1) pedis) and: by \Papebroke, t.. 3. Junij, pe 398) 
‘The anonymous author of this piece declares he had. received 
‘some things'which ;he relates from the disciples of the:saint 
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who had lived under his diréction: | There’is’ also in the 
Cottonian library, n. 111. a MS. life of St. Botulph compiled 
by Folcard, first a monk of 'St. ‘Bertin’s at St. Omer, after- 
ward made‘by the Conqueror abbot ‘of Thorney’ in 1068. 
See also Narratio de Sanctis qui in Anglia quiescunt, trans- 
lated from the ‘English-Saxon into’ Wath by Francis Junius, 
and published tate DY: ‘Hiekes, Diss. nigel uf 7, 119. The- 


pee “ie iS 


ST. AVITUS OR AVY, ABBOT, NEAR ORLEANS. 

He was a native of) Orleans, and’ retiring into Auvergne, 
took the monastic habit together with St. Calais in the abbey 
of Menat, at: that time very small; though afterward. en- 
riched by queen Brunehault;' and by St. Boner, bishop of 
Clermont. ‘The two saints soon after returned to Miscy, a 
famous abbey situated ‘on the Loiret near the Loire, a league 
and a’half below Orleans. \It was founded toward the enti 
of the reign of Clovis I. by St: ‘Euspicius’ an holy priest, 
honoured on the fotirteenth of June, andhis nephew Saint 
Maximin or Mesmin, whose'name this monastery, which is 
now of the Cisteroian: Order;’bears. “Many call:St. Maximin 
the first abbot, ‘others St. Euspicius the: first; St.. Maximin 
‘the second, and’ St. Avitus the third. But our saint. and 
St. Calais made notia long stay at: Misci, though'St::Maximin 
gave them a gracious reception. | In quest: ob a closer retire- 
ment St. Avitus who had ‘succeeded St:Maximin, soon after 
resigned? the abbacy, as Lethuld’a learned :monk of Misct 
‘assures us; and with St. Calais lived a reclusein the territory 
now called. Dunois, on the frontiers of:la Perche.’ Others 
joining them St. Calais retired into a forést: in Maine, and 
king Clotaire’ built a church ‘and monastery for. St. Avitus 
and his companions. This is at present a Benedictin nun- 
nery called St. Avy of Chateau-dun, and is situated on the 
Loire at the foot of the hill on which the town of Chateau- 
dun is built, in the diocess of Chartres. Three famous 
monks, Leobin, afterward bishop. of Chartres, Euphronius, 
and Rita Hours attended‘our saint to his happy death, which 
happened Asanti ti year 530. His body was carried up the 
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Loire to Orleans, and buried with great pomp in that city. 

A church, was built over his tomb which still subsists, and his 
feast is kept at.Orleans, Paris,.and in other places.. Some 
distinguish St. Avitus abbot of Misci from the abbot of Cha- 
teau-dun; but all circumstances shew that it was the same 
holy man who retired from Misci into the territory of Cha- | 
teau-dun. See the life of St. Avitus published by Hensche- 
nius in 1701; the New Paris Breviary the seventeenth of . 
June; Le Cointe’s Annals, and chiefly the book entitled, 
Les Amenitts de la Critique, t. 2. p. 8, 


ST. MOLINGUS, ALIAS DAIRCHILLA, B. C. 


He was born in the territory of Kensellagh, now part of 
the county of Wexford, and in his youth embraced a monas- 
tic life at Glendaloch.. The abbey of Aghacainid, on the 
banks of the Barrow, being put under his direction, received 
the greatest lustre from his prudence and sanctity, and ever 
since has been called from him Teghmolin. This saint is 
celebrated in Ireland for his eminent sanctity, manifested by 
the gifts'of prophecy and miracles. St. Edan, commonly 
called Maidoc or Moeg, who was consecrated first bishop of 
Ferns in Leinster about the year 598, dying on the thirty-first 
of January in 632, (ot,according to the annals of the Four 
Masters in 624) St. Moling was placed in that see. At the 
petition of the clergy and nobility he was acknowledged arch- 
bishop of Leinster, as his predecessor had. been. St. Mo- 
ling was a singular benefactor to his country by persuading 
king Finacta in 693 to release to the kingdom of Leinster the 
heavy tribute of oxen, called the Boarian tribute, which had 
been imposed by king Tuathal Techmar in 134, and been the 
cause of many blenty wars. Our saint resigned his see some 


@) See this ail life on the jast day , crated archbishop of Leinster by St. Pa- 
of January. trick. So Conlaeth bishop of Kildare, 

©) It’ must ‘be observed that in the {was called high-priest, and archbishop of 
early:ages of Christianity in Iveland, the | Leinster; St. Albe of Emelye, archbishop 
title of Archbishop was frequently con-.| of Munster ; and several other prelates 
ferred on some prelates on account of took’ the’ title of archbishops from the 
‘their extraordinary ‘sanctity and merits. | proyince at large, before the regular cen- 
Thus Fiech ‘bishop of Sletty, or of the cession of four palls to the four metropo- 
muuutains, is said to have been conse-! litans in the year 1152. i 
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years before his death, which happened on the seventeenth 
of June 697. He was interredin his own monastery of Tegh- 
moling. Giraldus Cambrensis calls SS. Patrick, Columb, 
Moling, and Braccan the four prophets of Ireland, and says 
their books were extant in his time in the Irish language. 
See his Hibern. phat th 1. 2. ¢. 83. Colgan in MSS. ad 17 
Fun. pene pe 487 « | ne 


ST. PRIOR, HERMIT, 


‘Was a native of Egypt, and one of the first ‘ilseiaton of 

_ St. Antony. He died towards the end of the fourth century, 

and was about one hundred haces of age. See the Bollan- 
dists. | 


JUNE XVII. 


SS. MARCUS AND MARGELLIANUS, 
| MARTYRS, | 


From the acts of St. Sebastian. See Tillemont, t. 4, Baronius ad ap. 286. n. 23. 
_ A.D. 286. 


Mancus and Marcellianus were twin brothers of an illus- 
trious family in Rome, had been converted to the faith in 
their youth, and were honourably married. Dioclesian as- 
cending the imperial throne in 284; soon after which the 
Heathens raised tumultuary persecutions, though this empe- 
ror had not yet published any new edicts dehfiist the church. 
These martyrs were thrown into prison, and condemned by 
Chromatius lieutenant of the prefect of’ Rome, to be be- 
headed. Their friends obtaineda respiteof the execution for 
thirty days, that they might prevail with them to comply with 
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the judge, and they were removed into the house of Nico- 
stratus the public register. Tranquillinus and Martia,their 
afflicted heathen parents, in company with their sons’ own 
wives and their little babes at their breasts, endeavoured to 
move them by the most tender entreaties and tears. St. Se- 
bastian, an officer of the emperor’s household, coming to 
Rome soon after their commitment, daily visited and encou- 
raged them. The issue of the conferences was the happy 
conversion of the father, mother, and wives, also of Nicostra- 
tus, and soon after of Chromatius, who set the saints at li- 
berty, and abdicating the magistracy retired. into the country. 
Marcus and Marcellianus were hid by Castulus, a Christian 
officer of the household, in his apartments in the palace; 
but they were betrayed by an apostate named Torquatus, and 
retaken. Fabian who had succeeded Chromatius, condemned 
them to be bound to two pillars with their feet nailed to the 
same. In-this-posture they remained a day and anight, and 
on the following day were stabbed with lances, and buried in 
the Arenarium, since called their cemetery, two miles out of 
Rome, between the Appian and Ardeatine roads. All the 
ancient Martyrologies mark their festival on the eighteenth 
of June. 


Virtue is often false, and in it the true metal is not to be 
distinguished from dross until persecution has applied the 
touchstone, and proved the temper. We know not what 
we are till we have been tried. It costs nothing to say we 
love God above all things, and to shew the courage of martyrs 
at a distance from the danger ; but that love is sincere which 
has stood the proof. ‘‘ pean shews who is a hireling, 
“¢ and who a true pastor,” says St. Bernard. OF 


ST. MARINA, Y. 


She Aan shed i in Bithynia i in the eighth century, ‘and served 
God under, the habit of a monk, with extraordinary fervour. 
Her wonderful. humility, meekness, and patience. are cele- 


is 2544 : Lid : \ +ii 
(). St. Bern. 1. de Convers. a Clericos, c. 22. yf 
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brated in the lives of the fathers of the desert. She died 
about the middle of the eighth century. Her relicks were 
translated from Constantinople to Venice in 1230, and are 
veneratéd there in a church which bears her name. She is 
also titular saint of a parish church in Paris, which is men- 
tioned by the celebrated William of Paris in 1228. In it is 
preserved a portion of her relicks brought from Venice. 
St. Marina is commemorated in the Roman Martyrology and 
in the New Paris Breviary on the eighteenth of June; and 
the feast of the translation of her relicks is kept at Vani on 
the seventeenth of July. On her, see the eon on the 
seventeenth of July, t. 4. sa SA i 


"ST. ELIZABETH OF SCONAUGE, V. ABBESS. 


Three monasteries in Germany bear the name of Sconauge. 
One of Cistercian monks near Heidelberg, founded by Buggo, 
bishop of Worms in 1135; another of nuns of the same 
Order in Franconia; a third of monks of the Order of Saint 
‘Bennet in the diocess of: Triers, four German miles from 
Bingen, was founded by Hildelin, a nobleman who in 1125 
‘took himself the monastic habit, and was chosen first abbot. 
‘Not far distant he ‘built a great nunnery of the same Order . 
and name which is now extinct, though the three former re- 
main to this day.' Soon after the fonbdution of this house, 
when regular discipline flourished there with great edifica- 
tion to the church, St. Elizabeth, who from her infancy had 
been a vessel of election, made her religious profession, and 
was afterward chosen abbess. At twenty-three years of age 
she began to be favoured with heavenly visions.” She died 
in the year 1165, of her age thirty-six, on the eighteenth of 
June, on which day her name is inserted in the Roman Mar- 
tyrology, though she was never solemnly beatified, as Chate- 
lain takes notice. See her encomium by an abbot of Sco- 
nauge, &c. in the Bollandists, t. 3. Jun. ad diem 18. 


(@) The visions printed under her name | from what he writes of St. Ursula, and 
were committed to writing by her brother | Cyriacus, whom he imagines to have been 
Egbert. Lewis du Mesnil, the learned] pope after St. Pontian. See on the same 
Jesuit, complains that he confounded} the remark of Papebroke: also Amort, 
without discernment private opinions and | de Revelationibus. 
histories with revelations, as is evident 
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ST. AMAND, BISHOP OF BOURDEAUX. » ‘a 


‘We read in St. Paulinus of ale that St. Amand, apie : 
God from his infancy ; that he was educated in the know- 
ledge of the scriptures, and that he preserved his innocence 
from those stains which are generally contracted in the com- _ 
merce of the world. Being ordained priest by St. Delphin 
bishop of Bourdeaux, who employed him in his church, he 
manifested great zeal for the glory of God. _ It was he who 
instructed St. Paulinus in the mysteries of faith, to prepare 
him for baptism. From this time there subsisted hetween 
them a most intimate friendship. Paulinus wrote him many 
letters, and we see by those that remain. of them that he paid 
the greatest veneration to Amand’s virtue. After the death 
of St. Delphin, St. Amand was elected to the see of Bour- 
deaux, but shortly after resigned the dignity in favour of 
St. Severinus, upon whose death he was again prevailed upon 
to reassume it. St. Paulinus tells us that he always conducted 
himself as a zealous guardian of religion, and of the faith of 
Christ. He is mentioned this day in the Roman Martyrology. 
The precise year of his death is not known. It is to him we 
are indebted for the preservation of the writings of St. Pau- 
linus, who died in the year 431. See St. Paulinus of Nola, 
Ep. 2. 9< 12.48; and Gallia Christ. Nov. t. 2. p. 789. 
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JUNE XIX. 


SS. GERVASIUS AND PROTASIUS, MM. 


From St. Ambrose, Ep, 22. ol. 54. ad Marcellinam Soror. and St. Austin de Civit. 
Dei, 1. 22. ¢. 8. et I. de Cura pro mortuis, c. 17. et Conf. 1h 9.c.7. Seé Tille- 
mont, t. 2. p. 78. Orsi; and for the history of the great veneration which has 

been always paid to their relicks, see the learned Dissertation of Joseph Autony 

Sassi, prefect of the Ambrosian library, entitled, Dissertatio apologetica ad vin- 
dicandam Mediolano Sanctoruni Corporum Gervasii et Protasii possessionem. 
Bononiz 1709.. See also S. Paulinus Nat. S, Felicis JI. published by Muratori 
Anecd. Lat. and in the new edition of St. Paulinus’s works at Verona, P- 468. 

~ Consult above other moderns the ‘accurate Parlectn, ‘ihe Nazar. et Monum. 
Basilic Ambros. ‘ 


Sr. Amsrose calls these saints the protomartyrs of Milan. 
They seem to have suffered in the first persecution under. 
Nero, or at latest under Domitian, and are said to have, been 
the sons of SS. Vitalis and Valeria,” both martyrs, the first 
at Ravenna, the second at Milan. Thisylatter city was the 
place which SS. Gervasius and Protasius rendered illustrious 
by their glorious martyrdom and miracles. St. Ambrose 
assures us, that the divine grace prepared them a long time 
for their crown, by the good example which they gave, and 
by the constancy with which they withstood the corruption 
of the world. He adds they were beheaded for the faith. 
oe are said to gate been twin bathers: 


(1) Ep 22. ad Mareell. Soror. 


@) The pretended letter of St. Ambrose | his ace and is universally rejected. 
to the bishops of Italy, Ep. 53, giving ‘a | See Tillemont, note 2. p. 499. t. 12. and 
particular history of the lives and suffer: | the’ Benedictin editors of ‘St. re ar 
ings of these saints, notoriously ‘contra: | t. 2. gang p. 483. 
dicts the genuine letter of that father to! 
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The faithful at Milan, in the fourth age, had lost the re- 
membrance of these saints. Yet the martyrs had not ceased 
to assist that church in its necessities; and the discovery of 
their relicks rescued it from the utmost danger. The em- 
press Justina, widow of Valentinian I. and mother of Valen- 
tinian the ae ger, who then reigned, and resided at Milan, 
was a violent sp tehe of Ata dient: and used her utmost en- 
deavours to. expel St. Ambrose. The Arians did not stick 
to have recourse to the most horrible villanies and forgeries 
to compass that. point. In so critical a conjuncture, our 
martyrs declared themselves the visible protectors of that 
distressed church. St. Austin, both in his twenty-second 
book Of the city of God,® and in his Confessions, says, 
that God revealed to St. Ambrose by a vision in a dream, 
the place where their relicks: lay. Paulinus, in his life of 
St. Ambrose, says, this was done by an apparition of the 
martyrs themselves. ‘The bishop was going to dedicate a 
new church, the same which was afterward called the Am- 
brosian basilic, and now St. Ambrose the Great. The people 
desired him to do it with the same solemnity as he had 
already consecrated another church in the quarter near the 
gate that led to’ Rome, in honour of the holy apostles, in 
which he had laid a portion of their relicks. He was at a loss 
to find relicks for this second church. The bodies of Saints 
Gervasius ‘and Protasius lay then unknown before the rails 
which enclosed the tomb of SS. Nabor and Felix. St: Am- 
brose caused: this place to be dug up, and there found the 
bodies of two very big men, with their bones entire, and in 
theix natural position, but the heads separated from their 
bodies, with a large quantity of blood, and all the marks 
which could be desired to ascertain the relicks.® f 
_A possessed person who was brought to receive the i impo- 
sition of hands, before he began to be exercised, was seized, 
and, in horrible convulsions, thrown down by the evil spirit 


@) C. 8.0) Conf. 1. 9. ¢. 7. 


(>) When ‘St. Austin says the bodies| clear from St. Ambrose; not that the 
were found entire, he means only, that | flesh was uncorrupt, as some:  akieon mis- 
the bones were not broken, mouldered, | taken his meaning. ; 
er separated out of their places, as is 
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upon the tomb. |The sacred relicks were taken up whole, 
and laid on litters in their natural situation, covered with 
ornaments, and conveyed to the basilic of Faustus, now 
called SS. Vitalis and Agricola, near that of St. Nabor, 
which at present bears the name of St. Francis. They 
were exposed here two days, and an incredible concourse 
of people watched the two nights in prayer. On the 
third day, which was the eighteenth of June, they were 
translated into the Ambrosian basilic with the honour due 
to martyrs, and with the public rejoicings of the whole city. 
In the way happened the famous cure of a blind man named 
Severus, a citizen of Milan, well known to the whole town. 
He had been a butcher, but was obliged by the loss of his 
sight, to lay aside his profession... Hearing of the discovery 
of the relicks, he desired to be conducted to the place 
where they were passing by, and upon touching the fringe 
of the ornaments with which they were covered, he that 
instant perfectly recovered his sight in the presence of an 
infinite multitude. This miracle is related by St. Ambrose, 
St. Austin, and Paulinus, who were all three then at Milan. 
Severus made a vow to be a servant in the church of the 
saints; that is, the Ambrosian basilic, where their relicks 
lay. St. Austin, when he went from Milan in 387, left him 
in that service, and he continued in it when Paulinus wrote 
the lite of St. Ambrose in 411, Many other lame and sick 
persons were cured of divers distempers by touching the 
shrouds which covered the relicks, or linen cloths which had. 
been thrown upon them. Devils also, in possessed persons, 
confessed the glory of the martyrs, and declared they were 
not able to bear the torments which they suffered in the 
presence of the bodies of the saints. All this is attested by 
St. Ambrose in his letter to his sister, in which he has in- 
serted the sermon which he preached in the Ambrosian 
basilic when the relicks arrived there. T'wo days after, he 
deposited them in the vault under the altar on the right 
hand. St. Ambrose adds that the blood found in their tomb 
was likewise an instrument of many miracles. We find the 


() St. Ambr. Ep, 29. ad Sor.) §, Aug. Serm. 286. 
Vo. VI. R > ; 
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relicks of these saints afterward dispersed in several churches, 
chiefly this blood, which was gathered and mixed with a paste, 
as St. Gaudentius says. Also linen cloths dipped in this 
blood. were distributed in many places, as St. Gregory of 
Tours relates.” St. Austin mentions a church in their 
honour in his diocess of Hippo, where many miracles were 
wrought, and relates one that was very remarkable. He 
preached his two hundred and eighty-sixth sermon on their 
festival in Africa, where we find it marked in the old African 
Calendar on the nineteenth of June, on which day it was 
observed over all the West; and with great solemnity at Milan, 
and in many diocesses and parish churches, of which these 
martyrs are the titular saints. St. Ambrose observes, that 
the Arians at Milan, by denying the miracles of these mar- 
tyrs, shewed they had a different faith from that of the 
martyrs; otherwise they would not have been jealous of 
their miracles; but this faith, as he says, is confirmed by the 
tradition of our ancestors, which the devils are forced to 
confess, but which the heretics deny. 


ST. BONIFACE, ARCHBISHOP, M. 


OF THE ORDER OF CAMALDOLI, AND APOSTLE OF RUSSIA. 


Bruno, called also Boniface, was by extraction a nobleman 
of the first rank in Saxony, and agreeable to his high birth 
was his education in the study of the liberal arts, under 
Guido the philosopher, and other great masters. From the 
very cradle, piety was the predominant inclination of his 
heart, and he received very young the clerical tonsure. The 
emperor Otho III. called him to his court, and appointed 


() §. Gaud. Serm. 17.— De Glor. Mart..c. 47,—(@) L. 22. de Civ, Dei, c. 8. 


(C) Papebroke onee imagined that the 
botlies of SS. Gervasins and Protasius 
had been translated to Brisach in Alsace ; 
but this mistake was refuted by Joseph 
Antony Saxi, prefect of the Ambrosian 


library, and ingenuously retracted by the | 


author. One of the most ancient parish 
churches in Paris, mentioned in the sixth 
century by Fortunatus in his life of Saint 


Germanus of Paris, is dedicated to God 
under the invocation of SS. Gervasius 
and Protasius. The frontispiece composed, 


| of the three Grecian orders, the Doric, 


Ionic, and Corinthian, one above the 
other, is esteemed by architects the 
greatest masterpiece of theirart in France. 
The chapel of our Lady in this church is 
also admired. 
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him his chaplain, with the superintendency and care of the! 
imperial chapel.’ So much was this prince taken with’ the 
virtue of the young saint, and with the sweetness-of his dis-' 
position, that he placed im hin an entire confidence, could 
not forbear publicly testifying on every occasion his tender 
affection and esteem for him, and usually called him his soul. 
Boniface was not at all puffed up with his: favour, and armed 
‘himself against the smiles of prosperity by the constant 
practice of self-denial, and by the most profound humility. 
Seeing himself surrounded with vanities and ‘delights, he 
was sensible that he stood in need of the stronger antidotes’ 
to preserve himself from their dangerous poison. His tender 
devotion, and his affection for holy prayer, espécially for 
the public service of the church, are not to be expressed: 

And by his watchfulness and fervour he found. his: sanctifi< 


cation in the very place where so many others lose their. 


virtue. One day as the saint was going into a church dedi- 


cated to St. Boniface the bishop of Mentz, and martyr, he: 


felt his heart suddenly inflamed with an ardent desire to lay: 
down his life for Christ, and, in a pious transport, he said 
to himself,—‘* Am not I also called Boniface ? why may not: 
‘* | be a martyr of Jesus Christ as he was, whose intercession 
‘‘is implored in this place.’’ From that time he never 
ceased sighing after the glory of shedding his blood for Him 
who redeemed us by his most precious death. St Romuald 
coming to the emperor’s court in 998, Boniface, charmed! 
with his saintly deportment, begged to be admitted into: his 
Order, and. received the habit. It was. with the: greatest 
regret that the emperor saw him quit his court, but: he’ 
thought he could not oppose his holy resolution, lest’ by sov 
doing he should incur the divine displeasure. 

Boniface inherited the spirit, and all the admirable virtues 
of the great St. Romuald. He who had been:-accustomed to’ 
sleep on soft beds, to wear rich garments of silk, and. to eat 


at the table of an emperor to whose he was most dear; he 


who had long seen himself environed with the pomp! and 
splendour of the world, and had been the first and the most: 
favoured of the courtiers, and of all the princes. of the em- 
pire; contented himself with one poor coarse habit, walked. 


ad 
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barefoot, knew no other food than insipid roots and pulse, 
worked with his hands, earned his bread with the sweat of 
his brow, led a retired life, lay on straw or boards, and often, 
after having worked all day, passed the whole or the greatest 
part of the night in prayer. He often eat only twice a week, 
on Sundays and Thursdays, and sometimes rolled himself 
among nettles and thorns; so that no part of his body was 
without wounds and pain, to punish his flesh for what he 
called a neglect of penance and mortification in his youth. 
He with David continually begged of God, that by his grace 
he would confirm him in the good purpose which he had 
_ begun in his soul, and he marched a giant’s pace in the road 
of perfection. Having spent some years, first at Mount Cas- 
sino, afterward under the direction of St. Romuald at Pireeum 
near Ravenna, and lastly in an eremitical life, he obtained 
his superior’s leave to go and preach the gospel to the infidels. 
He therefore went to’ Rome barefoot, singing psalms all the 
way, and allowing himself no other sustenance than half a 
pound of bread a alps with water, and on Sundays and holy- 
daysasmall quantity ofroots orfruit. When he was arrived at. 
Rome, pope John XVIII. approved his design, gave him all 
necessary faculties, and obliged him to accept a brief, direct- 
ing that he should be ordained archbishop as soon as he 
should open his mission. Boniface offered himself to God 
as a victim ready to be sacrificed for the salvation of his bre- 
thren; and in these fervent sentiments travelled into Ger- 
many in the depth of a severe winter. He on that occasion 
sometimes made use of a horse, but always rode or walked 
barefoot, and it was often necessary to thaw his feet with 
warm water before he could draw thems. out of the stirrups i in 
which they were frozen. Ba 

The saint went to Mer pouiee to sue for the neeteeeees of 
St. Henry II. emperor of Germany; which having readily 
obtained, he was consecrated bishop by Taymont archbishop 
of Magdeburg, who conferred on him the pall which Boni- 
face himself had brought from Rome. The holy prelate, 
notwithstanding the fatigues of his missions, continued his 
severe fasts and watchings, and devoted all his time on his 
journeys to prayer, especially to the reciting of the psalms, 
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in which he found great sweetness and delight: His desire 
to rescue souls from the blindness of sin and idolatry seemed | 
insatiable ; and the savage inhabitants of Prussia appearing 
to be the fiercest and most obstinate in their malice, he made 
them the first objects of his zeal.;. Boleslas duke of Poland, 
and many great:lords, made him rich presents ; all which he 
gave to the churches, and tothe poor, reserving nothing for 
himself. He would have only heaven for the recompense of 
his labours: every thing else appeared unworthy of his mi- 
nistry, and too much beneath what he hoped: he even feared 
that it might diminish'his eternal reward, or infect his heart, 
‘It was in the twelfth year after his conversionfrom the world, 
that he entered, Prussia. But the time of the visit of the 
Lord was not yet come for the idolaters of that country. 'Bo- 
niface desired at least to die a martyr among them; but they 
remembering that the, martyrdom and subsequent miracles 
of St. Adalbert of Prague had been an inducement to many 
to embrace the faith, refused him the wished for happiness 
of sealing his love for Christ with his blood. Boniface being 
thus repulsed, left Prussia, and advancing to the borders of 
Russia on the other side of Poland, began there with great 
zeal to announce the gospel. The Bollandists shank)” that 


w Bolland, t. 8. Junij. p- 908. §. 2.n, 8. 


@) The Russi,or Rutheni derived their 
pedigree from the Roxolani mentioned 
ny Strabo, Mela, and Pliny ; by whom we 
are informed that they were the most 
northern people of European Scythia that 
were known to the Romans, being situ- 
ated beyond the Borysthenes at the back 
of the Getz, whom the Romans called 
Daci. Their territory lay west to the 
Alani, and their name seems originally 
to have been Roxi or Rossi Alani. The 
word Rosscia in the Russian language sig- 
nifies a scattering or dispersion, and this 
people were called Russi, because they 
Kived dispersed in the fields and woods, 
often changing their habitations like their 
neighbours the Nomades, and the wan- 
dering Tartars at this day. Whence 
Procopius, (1. 3. de-Bello Gothico, c. 14.) 
by translating their name into Greek, 
calls them Spori or scattered. See the 
etymology clearly proved by Herberstei- 
nius in Comment. rerum Muscovit. by 


Hoffman, i in Lexic. and by J Jos. Assemani 
Origin. Sclavorum, c. 3. p. 222. The 
name Roxolani was’ softened into Russia 
and Rutheni by the writers of the ninth 
and tenth centuries; for so they are 
called by Luitprand bishop of Cremona, 
in 968, by the annals of St. Bertin, and 
by the Greeks, as Nicetas in the life of 
St. Ignatius, Simeon Metaphrastes in his 
Chronicon, and the continuator of Theo- 
phanes. At this day all those nations 
are called Russians, which use the Scla- 
vonian, not the Greek tongue in the di- 
vine office, yet follow the rites of the 
Greek church, as the Muscovites, and 
certain provinces subject to Poland; 
some of which are Catholics, and others 
adhere to the Greek schism. 

N.B. Bayer, who wrote De Origin. 
Scythar. in Comm. Acad. Petropolit. t. 1. 
p- 390. is very inaccurate in his Origines 
Russice. 
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in his mission in Prussia he Apeereretaeh to the faith sae vane 
nians and Samogitians. » 9) sevit eluoe ui 
The Russians at that time were all tan Visto fi idolabénss and 
had. abated nothing of. their ancient ferocity when: St. Bo- 
niface‘iundertook to plant. the gospel among them.’ They 
sent him an order ‘to leave'their territories) and forbade him 
to preach the faith*in their dominions. The saint paitd’no 
regard to this prohibition; and as he advanced into the coun- 
try, the king of'a small province was desirous to hear him. 
But when he saw'him barefoot, and meanly clad, ‘he treated 
him with contempt!and» would ‘not ‘hear hiin speak.’ The 
holy ‘bishop: withdrew,;: and ‘having ‘put ‘on»a’ plain suit of 
clothes which he carried ‘with ‘him to-say ‘mass in, ‘returned 
to the court: |The king told him he would believe in Christ, 
if ‘he could see him walk through: a’ great fire without’ re- 
ceiving any hurt. |The saint, by'a divine inspiration, under- 
took to perform’ the miracle in’ presence of the king, who 
seeing him miraculously preserved amidst the flames, desired 
to be instructed -in ‘the faith, ‘and was’ baptized with many 
others.’ "The barbarians were alarmed at this progressiof the 
gospel, and threatened the ‘saint if he proceeded farther into 
their country,’ But ‘words could not daunt him who'thirsted. 
after nothing more earnestly than the glory of martyrdom. 
The infidels soon after seized and beheaded him, with eigh- 
teen companions in the year 1009. ‘The Roman Martyrology 
proposes him to.our veneration on this day, and again under 
thename of Bruno on the fifteenth ‘of October, ‘probably oh — 
account of some translation.) See his life in M abillon,, Act. 
Ord. S. Bened. Sec. 6. p79. and St. Peter: Damian in “his 
life of St. Romiiald. Also hp iat a | laps Pp: it 
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‘ST. JULIANA FALCONIERI, Vie vps Sth 


The il batons family of Ruleonferi4 in Italy received, sires 
nonour from the sanctity: off ene daly ATEUA si Her father 


aT mE 


() dome authors have distinguiohed fae, given by St. Peter taapaai demon- 
this St. Bruno, or rather Brun,and Saint | strates the identity of the person, And 
Boniface ; but the life of St,Brun in|the chronicle of _Magdeburg expressly 
Ditmar compared with rn of St. Boni- | names him Brun called :Boniface, 3 
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Charissimus Falconieri, and his pious lady Reguardata were 
both advanced in years, and seemed to have lost all hopes of 
Assue, when in 1270 they were wonderfully blessed with the 
birth of our saint. Devoting themselves afterward solely to 
the exercises of religion, they built and founded at their own 
expense the stately church of the Annunciation of our Lady 
in Florence, which for riches and the elegance of the struc- 
ture, may at this day be ranked among the wonders of the 
world. B. Alexius Falconieri, the only brother of Charissi- 
mus, and uncle of our saint, was with St. Philip Beniti, one 
of the seven first propagators and pillars of the erder of Ser- 
vites or persons devoted to the service of God under the spe- 
cial patronage of the Virgin Mary. Juliana in her infancy 
seemed almost to anticipate the ordinary course of nature in 
the use of reason, by her early piety ; and the first words she 
learned to pronounce were the sacred names, Jesu, Maria. 
Fervent prayer and mortification chiefly took up her attention 
at an age which seems usually scarce capable of) any thing 
serious. Such was her angelical modesty, that she never 
durst lift up her eyes to look any man in the face; and so 
- great was her horror of sin that the very name of it made 
her almost fall into’a swoon. 
- In the sixteenth year of her age, despising Sere seemed 
not conducive te virtue, she bid adieu to all worldly thoughts 
and pleasures, renouneed her great estate and fortune, and 
the better to seek the inestimable jewel of the gospel, she 
consecrated her virginity to God, and received from the | 
hands of St. Philip Beniti the religious veil of the Mantellate. 
The religious men among the Servites, are called the first 
Order. St. Philip Beniti constituted his second Order, which 
is that of the nuns, in favour of certain devout ladies... The 
Mantellate are a third Order of the Servites, and take their 
name from a particular kind of short sleeves which they wear, 
as fittest for their work. They were instituted to serve the 
sick, and for other offices of charity, and in the beginning 
were not obliged to strict inclosure. Of this third Order 
St. Juliana was under the direction of St. Philip, the first 
plant; and as she grew up, the great reputation of her pru- 
dence and sanctity drawing to her many devout ladies, who 


& 
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desired to follow the same institute, she was obliged to accept 
the charge of prioress. Though she was the spiritual mother 
of the rest, she made it her delight and study to serve all 
her sisters. She often spent whole days in prayer, and fre- 
quently received great heavenly favours. She never let slip 
any opportunity of performing offices of charity towards her» 
neighbours, especially of reconciling enemies, reclaiming 
sinners, and serving the sick. She sucked the most nauseous 
ulcers of scorbutic patients and lepers; by which means the 
sores are cleansed without the knife, or painful pressure of 
the surgeon’s hand, and a cure rendered more easy.» By an 
imitation of this mortification and charity do many pious re- 
ligious persons, who attend the hospitals of the poor, gain an 
heroic victory over themselves. St. Juliana practised incre- 
dible austerities. In her old age she was afflicted with va- 
rious painful distempers, which she bore with inexpressible 
cheerfulness .and. joy. One thing afflicted: her in her last 
sickness, that she was deprived of the comfort and happiness 


of uniting her soul with her divine spouse in the sacrament _ 


of the altar, which she was not able-to receive! by reason that 
her. stomach, by continually vomiting, could not retain any — 
food. The sacred host, however was brought into her cell, 
and there suddenly disappeared out of the hands of the 
priest. After her death the figure of the host was found im- 
printed on the left side of her: breast; by which prodigy it 
was judged that Christ had miraculously satisfied her lan- 
guishing holy desire. She died in her convent at Florence 
inthe year 1340, of her age seventy. Miracles have been fre- 
quently effected through her intercession, among which se- 
weral have been juridically proved. Pope Benedict XIII. 
enrolled her name among the blessed in 1729. . His successor 
Clement XII. put the last hand to her canonization.” Her 
Order is propagated in Italy and Austria. See Bonanni’s 
history of the founders of religious orders, t. 2. Giani, in 
her life, and Papebroke in his Appendix, t. 3. Junijj. p, 923. 


(1) Bullar. Rom. t. 15. p- 14), 
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ST. DIE OR DEODATUS BISHOP OF NEVERS, 


AND ABBOT OF JOINTURES 


This saint was nobly born in the west of France, and en- 
dued with eminent gifts both of nature and grace. In 655 
he was placed in the episcopal chair of Nevers. He fulfilled 
all the duties of the pastoral charge with great fear and 
trembling, till in 664 he resigned his dignity, and having 
recommended to his clergy the choice of a successor, retired 
into the deserts, and there led an eremitical life. In’ 661, 
Hun, lord of the Val de Galilee near mount Vosge, bestowed 
on him that territory, and his donation was confirmed by 
Childeric II. king of Austrasia. Upon this spot St. Die 
founded the monastery of Jointures, which he put under 
the rule of St. Columban, though this was afterward ex- 
changed for that of St. Bennet. Dreading the charge of 
others, he continued still to live ina neighbouring little galls 
dedicated to St. Martin. 

St. Die gave up his soul to God in the arms of St. Hidul- 
phus, on the nineteenth of June in 679 or 680. A town called 
St. Diei rose about his monastery, and this abbey has been 
since converted into a collegiate church. See Mabillon, Sec. ° 
3. Bened. and Bulteau, 1. 3. c. 34: 


(@) A little eicre this time St. Gonde- 
bert bishop of Sens, had abdicated his 
bishopric, and founded the abbey of Se- 
nones, three leagues from Jointures, 
where he died in675. He is honoured in 
Lorraine on the first of March. - In 671, 
‘St. Hidulphus having resigned the arch- 
bishopric of Triers, founded the abbey of 
Moien-Moustier, in the middle between 
those of Jointures, Estival, Senones, and 
Bodon-Munster. This last abbey, called 
also St. Saviour’s was founded by the 


bishop of Toul, in whose diocess all these 
monasteries were erected. St. Hidulphus, 
called in the country St. Hidon, is ho- 
noured on the eleventh of July. The 
monastery of Moien-Moutier is usually 
called St. Hidulphus’s and in union with 
St. Vanne’s, (St. Vitonis) situated in the 
city of Verdun, gave birth to the famous 
congregation of Benedictins which bears 
their names in Lorraine, also to that of 
St. Maur in France, 
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From Liberatus in Bréviar. ¢. 22. Cone. t. 5. p.775. Marcellinus in Chron, ad an, 
536. Anastasius in Pontif. Conc. t, 5. Papebroke, t. 4. Junij, p. 13, and Mura 
tori’s Annals of Italy. : 


‘A. Dy 588. 


Sinverrus was son of pope Hormisdas, who had been en- 
gaged in wedlock before he entered the ministry.. Upon the 
death of St. Agapetus, after a vacancy of forty-seven days, 
Silverius being then subdeacon was chosen pope, and or- 
dained on the eighth of June 536, Theodatus the Goth being 
king of Italy. Theodoric had bequeathed that kingdom. to 
his grandson Athalaric, under the tuition of his mother 
Amalasunta, a most ‘wise and learned princess. Athalaric _ 
died in 534, after a reign of eight years; when Amalasunta 
called Theodatus, a han been, of her father Theodoric bya — 
sister, to the throne; but the ungrateful king, jealous of his 


power, caused: her to be confined in an island in the lake of © : 


Bolsena, and there strangled in a bath, before the end of the 
same ‘year 534. The shocking barbarity of this action en- — 


couraged the emperor Justinian to attempt the reduction of — 
Italy. Belisarius his. geueral, had been successful i inall his 


wars against rebels at home, the Persians in the East, and 
Gelimer the Vandal in Africa, whom he ‘had brought pri- _ 
soner to Constantinople in 534; by which victory he extin- 
guished the puissant kingdom of the Vandals, and re-united _ 
Africa to the empire, after it had been separated above one _ 
hundred years. By the emperor’s order in 535, being then — 
consul, he marched with his victorious army against Italy. — 
He that year made himself master of Sicily, and passing 
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thence into Italy in 536, took Naples. Upon which the 
Goths deposed Theodatus and raised Vitiges, an experi-» 
enced officer,’ to the throne. The senate and people’ 
of Rome, at the persuasion of pope Silverius, opened the 
city to the imperialists, who entered by the Asinarian gate, 
whilst the Gothic garrison retired by the Flaminian towards 
Ravenna, where Vitizes had shut himself up. 

Theodora the empress, a violent and crafty woman, seeing 
Justinian now master of Rome, resolved to make use of that 
opportunity to promote the sect of the Acephali or most 
rigid Eutychian, who rejected the council of Chalcedon, and 
ake the Henoticon of Zend which ‘Petrus Mongus the Euty- 
chian patriarch of Alexandria, had received, okies hing 
in some degree to qualify that heresy. Anthimus, patriarch 
of: @dnstantind plepwas violently suspected of abetting .the 
Acephali, and by the credit of the empress had been trans- 
Javed) against the canons ‘from the see of Trapezus or/Tre- 
bisond! to that of ‘the imperial city. » When pope Agapetus 
came to’ Constantinople'in 536 he refused to communicate 
with ‘Anthimus because he could never be brought to own’ 
in‘ plain ‘terms two natures in Christ: whereupon: he: was 
banished by Justinian; ‘and ‘St: Mennas; an orthodox holy. 
man was ordained bishop of Constantinople by pope Agape-. 
tus’ himself who: by a ‘circular Jetter notified that, “‘ The 
‘* heretical bishop had been deposed. by: the apostolic’ au- 
* thority, with the concurrence and aid of the most re- 
{* ligious emperor.’’» This affair gave: the empress, great 
uneasiness, and she never ceased studying some ‘method. of 
inert cage till the: ici of: Bome: offeined| her a 


ae & > "1# 


‘ @ It cost Belisarius! sh years more }, 


before he took that unfortunate prince 
in ‘Ravenna, and carried him to Constan- 
tinople. After which the Goths having 
chosen Evaric, and afterward Totila, 
kings, under this latter they retook and 


plundered Rome twice, and ‘recovered all | 


lower Italy and Sicily; till Narses, suc- 


cessor to Belisarius, Totily having been | 


slain in a skirmish in 552, put an “end to 
the Gothic kingdom imItaly, Belisarius 
being recalled into the East, and sent 
against the Persians and Huns, was at 


* Iprhiiigs 
length seathde of shies been privy, to a 
conspiracy against J ustinian in 563, ‘and 
Jost his estates and ‘honours; as Theo» 
phanes and. Cedrenus, testify ; but the 
same authors add, that he recovered 
them again, and Cedrenus tells us’ that 
he died in. peace in 565., That his eyes 
were plucked out, and he nepuces f 's heg 
ople, 
saying, Give a farthing to poor Belisarius, 
is a story founded on no better authority 
than that of John Tzetzes a lying Greek 
poet in the twelfth century. 
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favourable opportunity of attempting to execute her design; 
Silverius being then in her power, she endeavoured to win 
him over to her interest, and wrote to him, requiring that 
he would acknowledge Anthimus lawful bishop, or repair in 


person to Constantinople, and re-examine his cause on the, 


spot. The good pope was sensible how dangerous a thing 


it was to oppose. the favourite project of an empress of her 


violent temper, and said with a sigh in reading her letter, 


that this affair would in the end cost him his life. However, | 


he without the least hesitation or delay returned her a short 
answer, by which he peremptorily gave her to understand, 

that she must not flatter herself he either could or would 
come into her unjust measures, and betray the cause of the 
Catholic faith. The empress saw from the firmness of his 
answer, that she could never expect from him any thing 
favourable to her impious designs, and from that moment 
rosolved to compass his deposition. Vigilius, archdeacon 
of the Roman church, a man of address, was then at Con- 
stantinople ; whither he had attended the late pope Agapetus. 
To him the empress made her application, and finding him 
taken by the bait of ambition, promised to make him pope, 
and to bestow on him seven hundred pieces of gold, provided 
he would engage himself to condemn the council of Chalce- 


don, and receive to communion the three deposed Eutychian — 


patriarchs, Anthimus of Constantinople, Severus of Antioch, 
and Theodosius of Alexandria. The unhappy Vigilius having 
assented to these conditions, the empress sent him to Rome, 


charged with a letter to Belisarius, commanding him to drive 


out Silverius, and to contrive the election of Vigilius to the 
pontificate. Belisarius was at first unwilling to have any 
hand in so unjust a proceeding, but after showing some re- 
luetancy, he had the weakness to say,—‘* The empress com- 
*« mands, I must therefore obey. He who seeks the ruin of 
‘‘ Silverius shall answer for it at the last day ; not I. Vi- 
gilius urged the general, on one side, to execute the project, 

and his wife Antonina on the other, she being the greatest 


() Anastas, in Pontif. 
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confident of the empress, and having no less an ascendant 
over her husband than Theodora had over Justinian. 

The more easily to make this project to bear, the enemies 
of the good pope had recourse to a new stratagem, and im- 
‘peached him for high treason. Vitiges the Goth returned. 
from Ravenna in 537 with an army of one hundred and fifty 
thousand men, and invested the city of Rome. The siege 
lasted a year and nine days, during which both Goths and 
Romans performed. prodigies of valour; but the latter de- 
feated all the attempts and stratagems of the barbarians, and 
in the end obliged them to retire. The pope was accused 
of corresponding during the siege with the enemy, and a 
letter was produced, which was pretended to have been — 
' written by him to the king of the Goths, inviting him into 
the city, and promising to open the gates to him. Belisarius 
saw evidently this to be a barefaced calumny, and discovered 
the persons who had forged the said letter, namely Marcus 
a lawyer, and Julianus a soldier of the guards, who had 
been both suborned by the pope’s enemies. The general 
therefore dropt this charge of treason, but entreated the pope 
to comply with the will of the empress, assuring him he bad 
no other means of avoiding the loss of his see, and the ut- 
most calamities. Silverius always declared that he could . 
- never condemn the council of Chalcedon, nor receive the 
‘Acephali to his communion. Upon leaving the general’s 
house he fled for sanctuary to the basilic of the martyr Saint 
Sabina; but a few days after, by an artful stratagem of Beli- 
sarius, was drawn thence, and summoned to repair to the 
Pincian palace where the general resided during the siege. 
‘He was admitted alone, and his elergy whom he left at the 
~door, saw him no more. Antonina received him sitting upon 
her bed, whilst Belisarius was seated at her feet; she loaded 
‘him with reproaches, and immediately a subdeacon tore the 
pall off his shoulders. He was then carried into another 
room, stripped of all his pontifical ornaments, and cloathed _ 
with the habit of amonk. After this it was proclaimed that 
the pope was deposed, and become a monk. Belisarius the 
next day caused Vigilius to be chosen pope, and he was or- 
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dained on the, twenty-second of November 537. In the 
mean time Silverius was conducted into banishment to Patara 
in Lycia.. The bishop of that city received the illustrious 
exile with all possible marks of honour and respect; and 
thinking himself bound to undertake his defence, soon after 
the pope’s arrival repaired to Constantinople, and having 
obtained a private audience, spoke boldly to the emperor, 
terrifying him with the threats of the divine judgments for 
the expulsion of a bishop of so great a see, telling him,— 
‘‘ There are many kings in the world but there. is only one 
‘* pope over the church of the whole world.’’® . It must be 
observed that these were the words of an oriental bishop, 
and a clear confession of the supremacy of the Roman see. 
Justinian, who had not been sufficiently apprised of the — 

Inatter, appeared startled at the atrocity of the proceedings, — 
and gave orders that Silverius should be sent back to Rome, 
and in case he was not convicted of the. treasonableintelli- 
gence with the Goths, that he should be restored to his see; 
but if found guilty, should be removed to some other. see. 
Belisarius and Vigilius were uneasy at this news, and fore+ 
seeing that if the order of the emperor was carried. into exe- 
cution, the consequence would necessarily be the restoration 
of Silverius to his dignity, they contrived to prevent it, and 
the pope was intercepted in his read toward Rome. His 
enemies saw themselves again masters of his person, and An- 
tonina resolving at any rate to gratify the empress, prevailed 
with Belisarius to deliver up the pope to Vigilius’ with full 
_ power to secure him as he should think fit. The ambitious 
rival put him into the hands of two of his officers, called the 
defenders of the church, who conveyed him into. the little 
inhospitable island of Palmaria, now called Palmeruelo, over 
against Terracina, and near two other abandoned desert 
islands, the one called Pontia,. now Ponza, and. the other 
Pandataria, now Vento Tiene, In this place Silverius died 
in a short time of hard usage; Liberatus from hearsay tells 
us, of hunger; but Procopius a living witness, says he was 
murdered, at the instigation of Antonina, by one Eugenia, a 


nid 
(>) Multos esse dicens in hoc mundo | papa super ecclesiam totius mundi, Lie 
reges, et fon unum sicut ille unus est | beratus in Breviar. c. 226 p. 775. 
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woman devoted to their service. The death of pope Silve- 
rius happened on the twentieth of June 538. Vigilius was 
an ambitious intruder and a schismatic so long as St. Silverius 
lived; but after his death became lawful pope by the ratifi- 
cation or consent of the Roman church, and from that time 
renounced the errors and commerce of the heretics. He 
afterward suffered much for his stedfast adherence to the 
truth; and though he entered as a mercenary anda wolf, he 
became the support of the orthodox faith. | va 


The providence of God in the protection of his church 
never appears more visible than when he suffers tyrants. or 
scandals seemingly almost to overwhelm it. Then does he — 
most miraculously interpose in its defence to shew that 
nothing can make void his promises. Neither scandals nor 
persecutions can make his word fail, or overcome the church 
which he planted at so dear arate. He will never suffer the 
devil to wrest out of his hands the inheritance which his 
Father gave him, and that kingdom which it cost him his 
most precious blood to establish, that his Father might 
always have true adorers on earth, by whom his name shall 
be for ever glorified. In the tenth century, by the power 
and intrigues of Marozia, wife to Guy marquis of Tuscany, 
and her mother and sister both called Theodora, three 
women of scandalous lives, several unworthy popes were 
intruded into the apostolic chair, and ignorance and scandals 
gained ground in some parts. Yet at that very time many 
churches were blessed with pastors of eminent sanctity, and 
many saints preached penance with wonderful success; nor 
did any considerable heresy arise in all that century. Pride 
indeed, and a conceit of learning are the usual source of that 
mischief. But this constant conservation of the church can 
only be ascribed to the singular protection of God who 
watches over his church, that it never fail. 


ra 


ST. GOBAIN, PRIEST AND MARTYR. 


Having served God from his childhood in Ireland, his 
own country, and being there ordained priest by St. Fursey, 
he passed into France soon after that holy man, out of a 
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desire more perfectly to consecrate himself to God. He 
made a short stay at Corbeny, before the abbey was there 
erected, and afterward at Laon. Thence he withdrew into 
the great forest near the river Oise, where at the distance 
of two leagues from that river, and as far from Le Fere and 
Premontré, he built himself a cell, and afterward with the 


help of the people a stately church, which was consecrated _ 


under the patronage of St. Peter, but long since bears the 
name of St. Gobain. King Clotaire III. who reigned in 
Neustria and Burgundy from the year 656 to 670, had be- 
stowed on him the ground, and continued exceedingly to 
honour him. Here the saint served God in watching, fast- 


ing, and prayer, till certain barbarians from the north of : 


Germany plundering that country, out of hatred to his holy 


profession, cut off his head. The place was first called Le 
Mont d’Hermitage, now St.Gobain, and is famous for the — 


manufacture of large crystal glasses which are not blown, 


but run, and afterward sent to Paris by the river to be po- 
lished and finished. 'The body of St. Gobain was lost during - 
the civil wars raised by the Calvinists, but his head is still _ 
kept there in the great church. See the ancient lessons of — 
his office, and the remarks of Papebroke, Junij, t. 4, p: 21. 


ST. IDABERGA OR EDBURGE, V. 


The family of Penda, king of Mercia, an obstinate enemy — 
to the name of Christ; gave to the English church several — 
saints. One of these was St. Edburge, daughter to that — 
prince. Her three holy sisters, Kunneberga wife to Alfred, _ 
king of the Northumbers, (though she preferred a cloister _ 
to his royal bed,) Kineswithe, and Chinesdre consecrated _ 
their virginity to God, and embraced a religious state at 
Dormundescastre, called by Leland Kuneburceaster, and — 


often Caister, a monastery in Northamptonshire, founded 
in the seventh century, Leland“ calls St. Kunneberga the 


(1) Leland’s Collections, vol. i. p. 48. 


(4) It was destroyed by the Danes in 1010, and never rebuilt. See Tanner, 
BR: 373.4 ev . 
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foundress and first abbess. Capgrave only says, that a mo- 
nastery being built here, she retired into it, and became 
abbess. Mention is made of this house as alr eady built in | 
the account of the foundation. of. Peterburgh, which was 
begun by Peada, son of Penda, about ‘the year 655, and 
fiched in 660 by his. brother Wolphere, assisted by his 
‘other brother Ethelred, and his. sisters Kunneber ga and 
Kineswithe, under the care of Saxulph, the first subbed 
_ St. Edburge seems to have made her religious profession at 
Dormundescastre; at least she was buried, and her relicks 
kept there ‘with veneration, till with those of her three 
sisters they_were translated to Peterburgh, two miles distant. 
Balger a monk, conveyed them with part of the relicks of 
St. Oswald into Flanders, about the year 1040, and deposited 
them in the abbey of Berg St. Winox, probably by. the au- 
thority of Hardecanute: king of England, who was son of 
‘Emma, had lived some. time in Flanders in his youth, and 
perhaps contracted an intimacy with Balger at Bruges. The 
relicks of St. Oswald, St. Idaberge, and St. Lewin, were lost 
in a great fire at the abbey of Berg St. Winox in 1558. Yet 
an inscription there informs us that some of their dust still 
remains inthe tomb. See Bolland. Henschenius and Pape- 
broke, t. 4. Junij, p. 29 | 


\ 


ST. BAIN, BISHOP OF TEROUANNE, 


(NOW ST. OMER,) AND ABBOT OF ST. VANDRILLE’S. 


He was fifth bishop of that see, to which he was promoted 
before the middle of the fifth century. Merville, where 
St. Mauront had built his monastery of Breiiil, being in the 
diocess of Terouanne, St. Bain translated thence the body of 
St. Amatus, to the church which St. Mauront had lately built 
at Douay.“ When SS. Luglius and Luglianus, two Irish 
hermits, had been murdered by highwaymen in this diocess, 
St. Bain buried them with great honour in the chapel of his 
castle at Lilleres, where they are honoured as patrons of 
the town on the twenty-third of October. Solitude, ‘‘ which 


(1) Bucelin, Annal. Gallo-Flandria, 1]. 2. p. 87. 
Vor. VI. ' S 
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<¢ nourishes prayer as a mother does her child,” as St. John 
Damascen says, being always the ruling inclination of our 
saint, he resigned his bishopric, and retiring to the abbey of 
Fontenelle or St. Vandrille’s in Normandy, put on the mo- 
nastic habit, as he was already possessed perfectly of the 
spirit, and some time after was chosen the fifth abbot of that 
house from St. Wandrille in 1700. Out of his great devo- 
tion to the relicks of the saints, he translated the bodies of 
St. Wandrille, Ansbert, and Wolfgran or Wulfran out of 
- the chapel of St. Paul, built by St. Vandrille for the burial- 
place, into the great church of St. Peter, in which the monks 
celebrated the divine mysteries. Pepin, duke of the French, 
having founded or considerably augmented the abbey of 
Fleury, now called St. Bennet’s on the Loire, situated nine 
leagues above Orleans, he committed the same to the direc- 
tion of St. Bain in 706. The saint died about the year 711, 
and is honoured on the twentieth of June at St. Vandrille’s, 
and in the Gallican Martyrologies. See the Chronicle of 
Fontenelle, the lessons for his festival, Papebroke more exact 
than Mabillon, whom he corrects, t. 4. Junij, p. 27. 


JUNE XXI. 


aeration 


ST. ALOYSIUS OR LEWIS GONZAGA, C, 


bem yogi 

From his life written in the most authentic manner by F. Ceparius, bis master of 
novices. See also other memoirs collected by Janning the Beat eri Junij, 
t. 4. p. 847, ad p. 1169. and his life in French by F. Orleans. 


A.D. 1591. 


A oystus Gonzaca was son of Ferdinand Gonzaga, prince 
of the holy empire, and marquis of Castiglione, removed 
in the third degree of kindred from the duke of Mantua. 
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His mother was Martha Tana Santena daughter of Tanus 
Santena, lord of Cherry in Piemont. She was lady of 
honour to Isabel, the wife of Philip II. of Spain, in whose 
court the marquis Gonzaga also lived in great favour. 
When she understood this nobleman had asked her in mar- 
riage both of the king and queen, and of her friends in Italy, 
being a lady of remarkable piety, she spent her time in fast- 
ing and prayer, in order, to learn the will of heaven, and to 
_ draw down upon herself the divine blessing. The marriage 
was solemnized in the most devout manner, the parties at the 
same time performing their devotions for the jubilee. When 
they left the court and returned into Italy, the marquis was 
declared chamberlain to his majesty, and general of part of 
the army in Lombardy, with a grant of several estates. The 
marchioness made it her earnest petition to God that he would 
bless her with a son who should devote himself entirely to 
his love and service. Our saint was born in the castle of 
Castiglione in the diocess of Brescia, on the ninth of March 
1568. William duke of Mantua, stood godfather, and gave 
him the name of Aloysius. The holy names of Jesus and 
Mary, with the sign of the cross and part of the catechism, 
were the first words which his devout mother taught him 
as soon as he was able to speak; and from her example and 
repeated instructions the deepest sentiments of religion, and 
the fear of God were impressed upon his tender soul. Even 
in his infancy he shewed an extraordinary tenderness for the 
poor; and such was his devotion that he frequently hid him- 
self in corners, where after long search he was always found 
at his prayers, in which so amiable was his piety, and so hea- 
venly did his recollection appear, that he seemed to resemble 
an angel clothed with a human body. His father designing | 
to train him up to the army, .in order to give him an incli- 
nation to that state, furnished him with little guns, and other 
weapons, took him to Casal to shew him a muster of three 
thousand Italian foot, and was much delighted to see him 
carry a little pike, and walk before the ranks. The child 
staid there some months, during which time he learned from 
the officers certain unbecoming words, the meaning of which 
he did not understand, not being then seven years old. But 
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his tutor hearing him use bad words, chid him for it, and 
from that time he could never bear the company of any per- 
sons who in his hearing ever profaned the holy name of God. 
This offence, though excusable byhis want of age and know- 
ledge, was to him during his whole life-a subject of perpe- 


tual humiliation, and he never ceased to bewail and accuse ~ 


himself of it with extreme confusion and compunction. En- 
tering the seventh year of his age he began to conceive greater 
sentiments of piety, and from that time he used to date his 
conversion to God. At that age being come back to Castig- 
lione, he began to recite every day the office of our Lady, 
the seven penitential psalms, and other prayers which he 
always said on his knees, and without a cushion; a custom 
which he observed all his life. Cardinal Bellarmin, three 
other confessors, and all who were best acquainted with his 
interior, declared after his death, their firm persuasion, that 
he had never offended God mortally in his whole life. He 
was sick of an ague at Castiglione eighteen months; yet 
never omitted his task of daily prayers, though he sometimes 
desired some of his servants to recite them with him. 

When he was recovered, being now eight years old, his 
father placed him and his younger brother Ralph, in the 
polite court of his good friend Francis of Medicis grand duke 
of Tuscany, that they might learn the Latin and Tuscan 
languages, and other exercises suitable to their rank. At 
Florence the saint made such progress in the science of the 
saints that he afterward used to call that city the mother of 
his piety. His devotion to the Blessed Virgin was much in- 
flamed by reading a little book of Gaspar Loartes on the 
mysteries of the Rosary. He at the same time conceived a 
great esteem for the virtue of holy chastity ; and he received 
of God so perfect a gift of the same, that in his whole life he 


never felt the least temptation either in mind or body against 


purity, as Jerom Platus and cardinal Bellarmin assure us 
from his own mouth. He cultivated this extraordinary grace 
by assiduous prayer, universal mortification, and the most 
watchful flight of all occasions ; being well apprised that this 
virtue is so. infinitely tender, that it fades and dies if blown 
upon by the least vapour; and that it is a bright and clear 
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mirror which is tarnished with the least breath, and even by 
the sight. He never looked. at- any woman, kept his eyes 
strictly guarded, and generally cast down, would never stay 
with his mother alone in her chamber; and if she sent any 
message to him by some lady in her company, he received 
it, nd: gave his answer in a few words, with his eyes shut, 
and his chamber-door only half open; and when hen anad 
on that score, he ascribed such behaviour to his bashfulness. 
It was owing to his virginal modesty, that he did not know 
by their ‘tes many ladies among his own relations with 
whom he had frequently conversed, and that he was afraid 
and ashamed to let a footman see so much as his foot unco- 
vered. But humility, which is the mother of all virtues, was 
in our saint the guardian of his purity. He never spoke to 
his servants by way of command, but with such modesty that 
they were ashamed not to obey. He would only say to them: 
‘¢ Pray dispatch this or that: You may do this :’’ or, “ If it 
‘‘ be no trouble you may do this or that.’’ No novice could 
practise a more exact and ready obedience than Aloysius set 
an example of towards all his superiors, especially Francis 
Tuccius, whom his father had appointed tutor to his sons, 
and governor of their family at Florence. 

The two young princes had staid there a little more than 
two years, when their father removed them to Mantua, 
and placed them in the court of the duke William Gonzaga, 
who had made him governor of Montserrat. Aloysius left 
Florence in November 1579, when he was eleven years and 
eight months old. He at that time took a resolution to re- 
sign to his brother Ralph his title to the marquisate at Cas- 
tiglione, though he had already received the investiture from 
the emperor. And the ambitious or covetous man is not 
more greedy of honours or riches than this young prince 
froma better principle appeared desirous to see himself to- 
tally disengaged from the ties of the world, by entirely re- 
nouncing its false pleasures, which begin with uneasiness, and 
terminate in remorse, and are no wees than real pains 
covered over with a bewitching varnish. He knew the 
true delights which virtue brings, which are solid without 
alloy, and capable of filling the capacity of man’s heart; and 
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these he thirsted after. In the mean time he fell sick of an 
obstinate retention of urine; of which distemper he cured 
himself only by the rigorous rules of abstinence which he 
observed. He took the opportunity of this indisposition to 
rid himself more than ever of company and business, seldom 
going abroad, and spending most of his time in reading 
Surius’s Lives of Saints and other books of piety and devo- 
tion. It being the custom in Italy and other hot climates to 
pass the summer months in the country, the marquis sent 
for his sons: from Mantua~to Castiglione in that season. 
Aloysius pursued the same exercises, and the same manner 
of life in the town, at court, and in the country. The ser- 
vants who watched him in his chamber saw him employed 
in prayer many hours together, sometimes prostrate on the 
ground before a crucifix, or standing up absorbed in God, so 
as to appear in an ecstasy. When he went down stairs they 
took notice that at every standing place he said a-hail Mary. 
It was in this retirement that his mind was exceedingly en- 
lightened by God, and without the help of any instructer 


he received an extraordinary gift of mental prayer, to which © 


his great purity of heart and sincere humility disposed his 
soul. He sometimes passed whole days in contemplating, 
with inexpressible sweetness and devotion, the admirable 
dispensations of divine providence in the great mysteries of 


our redemption, especially the infinite goodness and love ~ 


of God, his mercy, and other attributes. In this exercise he 
was not able to contain the spiritual joy of his soul in consi- 
dering the greatness and goodness of his God, nor to mo- 
derate his tears. Falling at last on a little book of father 
Canisius, which treated of Meditation, and on certain letters 


of the Jesuit missionaries in the Indies, he felt a strong in- 


clination to enter the Society of Jesus, aud was inflamed 
with an ardent zeal for the salvation of souls. He began 
even then to frequent the schools of Christian Doctrine, 
and to encourage other boys, especially among the poor, in 
learning their catechism, and often instructed them himself. 
So excellently did he then discourse of God as astonished 
grown persons of learning and abilities. It happened that 
in 1580 8t. Charles Borromeo came to Brescia in quality of 
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apostolic visitor, and preached there on the feast of Mary 
Magdalen. No importunities of the marquis or other princes 
could prevail upon that great saint to visit them at their 
country seats, or to take up his lodgings any where but with 
the clergy of the churches where he came. Wherefore 
Aloysius, being only twelve years old, went to Brescia to 
receive his blessing. It is incredible how much the good 
cardinal was taken with the piety and generous sentiments 
of the young prince. But finding that he had never yet. 
received the holy communion, he exhorted him to prepare 
himself for that divine sacrament, and to receive it very fre- 
quently; prescribing him rules for his devout preparation, 
and with regard to many other practices of piety; all which 
the holy youth constantly observed, remembering ever after 
with wonderful joy the happiness of having seen so great a 
saint. He from that time conceived so tender a devotion to 
the blessed eucharist, that in hearing mass, after the conse- 
cration, he often melted into tears, in profound sentiments 
of love and adoration; and he frequently received wonderful 
favours in communicating; and this holy sacrament became 
his greatest comfort and joy. The marquis after this car- 
ried his whole family to Casal, the residence of his govern- 
ment of Montferrat. There the saint made the convents of 
the Capuchins and Barnabites the usual places of his resort. 
He fasted three days a-week, Fridays at least on bread and 
water, boiled together for his whole dinner; his collation 
was a little piece of dry bread. On other days his meals _ 
were so slender that his life seemed almost a miracle. He 
secretly thrust a board into his bed to rest on in the night, 
and rose at midnight to pray even in the coldest season of 
winter, which is very sharp under |the Alps. He spent an 
hour after rising, and two hours before going to bed in pri- 
vate prayer. « 

_ In 1581 his father attended the empress Mary of Austria, 
wife to Maximilian I. and sister to Philip Il. of Spain, in 
her journey from Bohemia to Spain, and took with him. his 
three children; a daughter named Isabel who died in Spain, 
and his two sons who were both made by king Philip pages 
to his son James, elder brother to Philip III. Aloysius was 
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then thirteen years and a half old. He continued his studies, 
but never neglected his ‘long meditations’ and devotions, 
which! "he! often performed ‘by’ stealth in secret corners: 
Though he every day waited on the‘infant of Spain, James, 
to pay his duty to the empress, he never once looked on the 
face of that) princess, or took notice of her person; ‘and so 
great was his guard over all:his senses, and so wniversal his 
spirit of mortification, that-it was a proverb ‘at court, that 
the young marquis of Castiglione seemed not tobe made of 
flesh ‘and ‘blood. ‘Whilst he remained in Spain’ he found 
great. pleasure and benefit in’ reading Lewis of \Granada’s 
excellent book’ on’ Mental Prayer. He prescribed: himself 
a daily task’ of an’hour’s ‘meditation, which he often pro- 
longed’ to ‘three, four, or five hours: He at length deéter- | 
minéd to enter‘into the Society of Jesus'in order to devote 
himself to the instructing and conducting souls to-God; and 
‘he’ was: confirmed in this resolution by his confessor, who 
was one of that Order. When he disclosed it to his parents 
his' mother rejoiced exceedingly; but his father, in excessive 
grief-and rage,'‘said he would have him scourged naked: 
*©Q that it would please God,’’ replied modestly the holy 
youth, ‘‘ to grant:me-so great a favour as to suffer that’ for 
© his love.’’ What heightened the father’s indignation was 
‘a suspicion that this was a: contrivance on: account of his 
custom of gaming, by which he had lately lost six hundred 
crowns in one evening; a'vice which his:son bitterly deplored, 
not so much, as he used to say, for the loss of the money, as 
for the injury done to;God.:. However, the consent of the 
marquis was at length extorted through’! the mediation of 
friends. The infant or prince of Spain dying of a fever, Aloy- 
sius'was at liberty, and after two years stay in Spain returned 
to Italy in July 1584; on board the gallies of ‘the famous 
John Andrew Doria whom his Catholic majesty had lately 
appointed admiral. His brother travelled in rich apparel, 
but the saint.in a suit of black Flanders serge. In his jour- 
ney he either conversed on holy things or entertained him- 
self secretly in his heart with God. As soon as he came to 
an inn he sought some private’ little chamber, and fell to 
prayer on his knees. ‘In visiting religious houses he went 
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first to the church, and prayed some time before the blessed 
sacrament. When he had arrived at Castiglione he had new 
assaults to bear, from the eloquence and authority of a car- 
dinal, many bishops, and eminent men employed by the duke 
of Mantua and his own uncles; yet he remained firm, and 
brought over some of these ambassadors to his side, so that 
they pleaded in his favour. But his father flew back from 
his consent, loaded his son with opprobrious language, and 
employed him in many distracting secularcommissions. The 
saint had recourse to God by prostrating himself before a 
crucifix, and redoubling his severities; till the marquis, no 
longer able to oppose: his design, cordially embraced him, 
and recommended him to Claudius ‘Aquaviva, general of the 
Society, who appointed Rome for the place of his noviciate. 
The father repented again of his consent, and detained. his 
som nine months: at Dil, during which time he used the 

wost tender entreaties, and every aabee: method to bring him 
foo his purpose. He again removed him to Mantua, and 
thence to Castiglione ; but finding his resclution invincible, 
left him at liberty, saying to him : ‘* Dear son, your choice 
“is a deep wound in my heart. I ever loved you, as you 
‘* always deserved. In you I had founded the hopes of my 
‘© family; but you tell me God. calls you another way. Go. 
‘© therefore in his name whither, ou please, and may his 
‘* blessing every where attend you.’ * Aloysius having thanked 
him, withdrew, that he might not increase his grief by his 
presence, and betook himself to his prayers. His cession of 
the marquisate to his brother Ralph, with the reserve of two 
thousand crowns in ready money, and four hundred crowns 
a-year for life, was ratified by the emperor, and the writings 
were delivered at Mantua in November 1585. The excessive 
grief and tears of bis subjects and vassals at his departure 
only drew from him these words: ‘‘ That he sought nothing 
** but the salvation of his soul, and exhorted them all to the 
‘“‘same.’’ Arriving at Rome he visited the churches and 
chief places of devotion, then kissed the feet of pope Sixtus 
V. and entered his noviciate at St. Andrew’s on the twenty- 
fifth of November 1585, not being completely eighteen years 
old.. Being conducted to his alk he entered it as a celestial 
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paradise in which he was to have no other employment than 
that of praising God without interruption; and exulting in 
his heart he repeated with the prophet : Zhis is my rest for 
‘ever: here will I dwell, for I have chosen it. 

The saint in his noviceship condemned himself as guilty 
of sloth if he did not in every religious duty surpass in fer- 
vour all his companions ; he respected them all, and he be- 
haved himself towards them as if he had been the last person 
in the family, and indeed such he always reputed himself. 
He loved andrejoiced mostin the meanestand most contemp- 
tible employments. Hismortifications though great, were not 
so severe as he had practised in the world, because limited by 
obedience which gave a merit to all his actions. He used to 
say that a religious state in this resembles a ship, in which 
they sail as fast who sit idle as they who sweat at the oar in 
rowing. Yet such was the general mortification of his 


senses, that he seemed totally inattentive to exterior things, — 


only inasmuch as they regarded God. He never took notice 
of the difference of villas where he had been, the order of 
the refectory in which he every day ate, or the rich orna- 
ments of the chapels and altars where he prayed. He seemed 
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entirely inattentive to the taste of what he ate, only he en- 


deavoured to avoid whatever seemed savoury. He never lis- 
tened to reports or to discourse about worldly matters: spoke 
very little, and never about himself, thinking himself justly 
deserving to be forgotten by the whole world, and to be made 
no account of in every thing, He was a capital enemy to any 
artifice or dissimulation, which he called the bane and canker 
of Christian simplicity. Nothing gave him so much morti- 
fication as the least marks of honour or distinction. It was his 


delight to carry a wallet through the streets of Rome begging ~ 


from door to door, to serve the poor and the hospitals, or to 
sweep the kitchen, and carry away the filth; in which actions 
he usually had before his eyes Christ humbled for us. On 
holydays he used to catechize the children of poor labourers. 
He changed his new gilt breviary for an old one, and often 
did so in his habit and other things. His whole life seemed 
a continued prayer, and he called holy meditation the short 
way to Christian perfection. He found in that exercise the 
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greatest spiritual delights, and remained in it on his knees, 
as if he were motionless, in a posture of wonderful recollec- 
tion and respect. - It is not possible to describe the sweet 
raptures and abundant tears which often accompanied his 
devotion, especially in presence of the blessed eucharist, and 
after communicating. He spent the three first days after 
communion in thanksgiving for that inestimable favour ; 
_ and the three following in languishing aspirations and desires 
to receive on the Sunday his Saviour, his God, his Physician, — 
his King, and his Spouse: on the eve of his communion his 
mind was wholly taken up with the dignity and infinite im- 
portance and advantages of that great action, nor could he 
speak of any thing else. Such was the fire of his words 
-whenever he spoke on that mystery of love, that it inflamed 
all who heard him. He made every day at least four regular 
visits to pray before the blessed sacrament. The passion of 
Christ was also a most tender object of his devotion. From 
his infancy he had chosen the Blessed Virgin for his special 
patroness and advocate. He had a sitienlar devotion to the 
holy angels, especially his angel guardian. In the beginning 
of his noviceship he was tried by an extreme spiritual dry- 
ness and interior desolation of soul; which served perfectly 
to purify his heart, and was succeeded by the greatest hea~- 
venly consolations. He bore the pious death of his father 
with unshaken constancy, because he considered it and all 
other events purely in the view of the divine will and pro- 
vidence. It happened six weeks after Aloysius had taken 
the habit. From the day on which his son had left him to 
enter the Society, the marquis had entirely devoted himself 
to the practice of perfect virtue and penance. 

Humility and obedience were the young novice’s favourite 
virtues, and by them he gained a perfect mastery over him- 
self. To appear poor, little, and contemptible was his delight, 
and he rejoiced to see the last and worst portion in any thing 
fallto his share. He was never known guilty of the least trans- 
gression of the rule of silence or any other ; and feared to 
arrive one moment too late at any duty. He would not 
without the leave of his master speak one word even to his 
kinsman cardinal Roborei; nor would he ever stay with him 
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so long as to fail one minute in any rule. It happened that 
the pious and learned Jerom Platus, whilst he was his master 
of novices, thinking his perpetual application to prayer and 
study prejudicial to his health, ordered him to spend in con- 
versing with others after dinner, not only the hour allotted 
for all, but also the half hour longer which is allowed to 
those who dined at the second table. Father minister not 
knowing this order punished him for it, and obliged him 
publicly to confess his fault; which he underwent without 
offering any excuse. The minister learningafterward how the 
matters was, admired very much hissilence, butfor his greater 
merit enjoined him another penalty for not telling him the 
order of his master. The saint bore in silence and joy the im- 
putation and chastisement of the faults of any others, because 
this afforded him an opportunity of exercising patience, 
meekness, and humility?. By a habit of continual application 
of his mind to God, attention at prayer seemed so easy and 
natural to him that he told his superior, who put to him that 
question, that if all the involuntary distractions at his devo- 
tions during six months were joined together, they would | 
not amount to the space of one Hail Mary. His health de- 
caying, he was forbid to meditate or pray, except at regular 
times. This he found the hardest task of his whole life; so 
great a struggle did it cost him to resist the impulse with — 
which his heart was carried towards God. For the recovery 
of his health he was sent to Naples, where he staid half a 
year, and then returned to Rome. In that city, after com-~ 
pleting his novitiate of two years, he made his religious 
- vows on the twentieth of November 1587, and soon after re- 
ceived minor orders. 

Aloysius had finished his logic whilst a page in the Spanish 
court, and his course of natural philosophy, during his nine 
months stay at Milan. After this he commenced student 
in, divinity under Gabriel Vasquez, and other celebrated 
professors. But a family contest obliged him to interrupt 
his studies. His uncle Horatius Gonzaga died without issue, 
and bequeathed by will his estate of Sulphurino to the duke 
of Mantua. Ralph, the saint’s brother, pleaded that the 
donation was invalid, the estate being a fief of the empire, 
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which inalienably devolves on the next heir in blood, and 
-he obtained a rescript of the emperor Maximilian in his 
favour. But the duke refused to acquiesce in this sentence: 
and the archduke Ferdinand and several other. princes had 
in vain attempted to reconcile the two cousins. At length 
St. Aloysius was sent for to be the mediator of peace. He 
had then just finished his second year of divinity, and was 
at the Jesuits’ villa at Frescati during the vacation, when 
father Robert Bellarmin brought him an order from the 
general to repair to Mantua about this affair. A discreet 
lay-brother was appointed to be his companion, to whom a 
charge was given to take eare of his health, with an order 
to Aloysius to obey him as to that particular. Most edifying 
were the examples of his profound humility, mortification, 
love of poverty, and devotion, and incredible the fruits of 
his zeal both on the road, and at Mantua, Castiglione, and 
other places where he went. Though both parties were 
exceedingly exasperated, no sooner did this angel of peace 
appear, than they were perfectly reconciled. The duke, 
though before much incensed, was entirely disarmed by the 
.sight and moving discourse of the saint, he readily pardoned, 
and yielded up the estate to the marquis, who as easily con- 
.sented to bury in oblivion all that had passed, and the two | 
cousins made a sincere and strict alliance and friendship | 
together. Many others who were at variance, or at law, 
were in the same manner made friends by the means of the 
saint’s friendly interposing. No enmity seemed able to 
withstand the spirit of meekness and charity which his 
‘words and whole deportment breathed. Great numbers 
were by him converted from sinful habits, and many brought 
.to a profession of perfect virtue. His brother Ralph had 
fallen in love with a young gentlewoman, much inferior to 
him in birth, and_ had secretly married her before private 
witnesses, but durst not publish his marriage for fear of 
offending his uncle Alphonsus Gonzaga, lord of Castle-God- 
frey, whose heir he was to be. .The saint represented to 
him that by such a conduct, notwithstanding his precaution, 
he offended God by the scandal he gave to his subjects and 
others, who looked upon his behaviour.as criminal. He 
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moreover, undertook to satisfy his uncle, mother and other 
friends, and thus engaged him publicly to declare his mar- — 
riage, and the uncle and others, through the saint’s media- 
tion, took no offence at the alliance. Aloysius having | 
happily restored peace among all his relations, and settled 
them in the practice of true virtue, by the direction of his 
superiors went to Milan on the twenty-second of March — 
1590, there to pursue his theological studies. These he © 
accompanied with his usual exercises of devotion, and all — 
virtues, especially humility to nourish and improve which 
in his heart, he embraced every kind of humiliation. He 
often begged to serve in the kitchen and refectory, and it 
was his delight to draw water for the cook, wash the dishes, 
cover the table, or sweep the scullery. Whilst he was at — 
Milan one day in his morning prayer he was favoured with © 
a revelation, that he had only a short time to live. And by — 
this heavenly visitation he found his mind wonderfully © 
changed, and more than ever weaned from all transitory 
things. This favour he afterward disclosed at Rome, in — 
great simplicity, to F. Vincent Bruno and others. The 
general would not suffer him to finish his studies at Milan, 
but recalled him to Rome in November the same year, to 
perform there the fourth or last year of his theological course. 
The saint chose a dark and very small chamber over the — 
staircase in the garret, with one window in the roof; nor — 
had he in it any other furniture than a poor bed, a wooden 
chair, and a little stool to lay his books upon. He appeared — 
even in the schools and cloisters quite absorbed in God, and — 
often at table, or with his companions at recreation time — 
after dinner, he fell into ecstacies, and appeared unable to © 
contain the excessive heavenly j joy with which his soul over- — 
flowed. He frequently spoke in raptures on the happiness — 
of dying the more speedily to enjoy God. 
In 1591 an epidemical distemper swept off great multitudes | j 
in Rome. In this public distress the fathers of the Society 
erected a new hospital, in which the general himself, with 
other assistants, served the sick. Aloysius obtained by — 
earnest entreaties to be one of this number. He catechised — 
and exhorted the Kain patients, washed their feet, made — 
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their beds, changed their clothes, and performed with won- 
_derful assiduity and tenderness, the most painful and loath- 
some offices of the hospital. The distemper being pestilen- 
tial and contagious, several of these fathers died martyrs of 
charity, and Aloysius fell sick. It was on the third of March 
1591 that he took to his bed: at which time he was over- 
whelmed with excessive joy at the thought that he was called 
to goto his God. This joy gave him afterward a scruple 
whether it was not immoderate. But his confessor, who 
was the famous cardinal Bellarmin, comforted him, saying, 
that it is not an unusual grace to desire death, not out of 
impatience, but to be united to God. The pestilential fever. 
in seven days became so violent, that the saint received the 
viaticum and extreme-unction. However, he recovered ; 
but from the relicks of this distemper succeeded an hectic 
fever, which in three months reduced him to an excessive 
weakness. He studied to add continual mortifications to 
the pains of his disease, and rose in the night to pray before 
a crucifix, till being caught by the infirmarian, he was forbid 
doing so for the future; which direction he punctually 
obeyed. The physicians having ordered him and another 
sick brother, to take a very bitter draught, the other drank 
it at once with the ordinary helps to qualify the bitterness of 
the taste ; but Aloysius sipped it slowly, and as it were drop 
by drop, that he might have the longer and fuller taste of 
what was mortifying; nor did he give the least sign of per- 
‘ceiving any disagreeable taste. After speaking with father 
Bellarmin on the happiness of speedily enjoying God, he fell 
into a rapture through excess of inward delights, and it 
continued almost the whole night, which seemed to him in 
the morning, te have been .but one moment, as he told 
F. Bellarmin. It seems to have been in this ecstasy that he 
learned he should die on the Octave day of Corpus-Christi, 
which he often clearly foretold. In thanksgiving for his death 
beingso near, he desired one to recite with him the Te Deum; 
with which request the other complied. To another he 
cried out, his heart exulting with joy,—‘* My father, we go 
‘‘ rejoicing ! we go rejoicing!” He said every evening the 
seven penitential psalms with another person in great com- 
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punction.. On the Octave day, he seemed better, and the 
rector had thoughts of sending him to Frescati. But he 
repeated still that he should die before next morning, and 
he received the viaticum and. extreme-unction.. At night 
he was thought to be in no immediate danger, and was left 
with two brothers to watch by him. These about midnight 
perceived on a sudden by a wanness and violent sweat with 
which he was seized, that he was falling into his agony. His 
most usual aspirations during his illness, were the ardent 
languishings of a soul aspiring to God, extracted from the 
Sha) After saying,—‘*‘ Lord, into thy hands I commend | 
‘‘ my spirit,” he frequently repeated the holy name of 
Jesus ; with which sacred word he expired a little after mid-_ 
night between thetwentieth and twenty-first day of June, the — 
Ocrave of Corpus-Christi that year, 1591, being twenty-three 
years, three months, and eleven days olds of which he had 
lived five years and almost seven months in the Society. He 
was buried in the church of the Annunciation, belonging to 
the Jesuits of the Roman college. A rich chapel being after+ 
ward built in that church under his name, by the marquis: - 
Scipio Lancelotti, his relicks were translated into it. St. Aloy- 
sius was beatified by Gregory XV. in 1621, and canonized by 
Benedict XIII. in 1726. Ceparius gives a history of many 
miracles wrought through the intercession and by the relicks 
of this saint, several being cures of noblemen and eminent 
prelates. A much more ample history of his miracles may be 
read in Janning the Bollandist‘in‘an nd ei to si ie i 
St. Aloysius. 3 


When we see a young prince, the darling of his: family 
and country, sacrifice nobility, sovereignty, riches, ° and 
pleasures, the more easily to secure the treasure of divine 
love, and of eternal happiness, how ought we to condemn 
our own sloth, who live as if heaven were to cost us nothing ? 


- 


ST. RALPH, ARCHBISHOP OF BOURGES, C. ” 


He was of the royal blood of France, being son of the count 
of Cahors, and lord of Turenne. Making Christ his only 
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inheritance he took the monastic habit in 822; and was made 
archbishop of Bourges in 840. He founded seven monas- 
teries, and was indefatigable in reforming the manners of his 
flock. For the direction of his clergy he compiled a book of 
canons under the title of Pastoral Instructions, published by 
Baluze in his miscellanies.”) . He died on the twenty-first of 
June 866. See Ado in Martyr. Mabillon, Act. Bened. t. 6. 
p- 184. Ceillier, t.19. p. 133. 


ST. MEEN, IN LATIN MEVENNUS, ALSO MELANUS, 


' ABBOT IN BRITANY. 


His eminent virtues, his wonderful miracles, his monastery 
and his tomb famous for the devotion of the pugrims who 
visit it, have rendered his name most illustrious among the 
saints in that country. In the legend of his life he is usually 
called. Conard-Meen. He was born of a rich and noble fa- 
mnily in the province of Gwent in South- Wales, and is said to 
have been related by the mother to St. Magloire and St. Sam-’ 
son: he was at least a disciple of the latter, whom he accom- 
panied into Britany in France, and was employed by him in 
preaching to the people, of which commission he acquitted 
himself with admirable zeal and success. A certain count 
named Caduon having bestowed on him lands on each side 
of the river Meu, in order to found there a monastery, and 
Guerech I. count of Vannes, having also declared himself 
the protector of this religious undertaking, to which he be- 
came a munificent benefactor, St. Samson appointed Saint 
Meen about the year 550. This was the origin of the abbey 
of St. John Baptist of Gaél, now called St. Meen’s, in the 
diocess of St. Malo, about nine leagues from Rennes. Such 
was the reputation of the sanctity of this holy abbot, and of 
the regularity of this house, that when Judicael, king of 
Domnone, renounced the world in the twenty-second year of 
his age, St. Meen had the honour of giving the monas- 
tic habit to his sovereign, probably about the year 616. 


(1) 'T, 6. Miscell. p. 155. 
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The saint founded another monastery near the Loire, not 
far from Angers, which he peopled from that of Gael, 
and which he often visited. Great numbers were moved 
by his example and exhortations to shun the troubled 
ocean of the world, covered with shipwrecks, by flying out 
of it, that they might steer a more secure course, and 
convey the goods they got in their voyage safe into port. 
St. Meen died at Gaél about the year 617. His tomb is fre- 
quented by crowds, and many wonderful cures are there 
wrought, especialiy of the itch and scab, and other like 
cutaneous distempers, to which a mineral well which bears 
the name of this saint, and in which the patients bathe, 
seems greatly to contribute. His relicks in the wars of the 
Normans were conveyed to the great abbey of St. Florent, a 
quarter of a league from Saumur; though a part remains at 
St. Meen’s. This abbey of St. Meen was converted into a 
seminary, and given to the Lazarists or priests of the mission 
in 1640. St. Meen is invoked in the English Litany of the 
seventh century, and in the old Missal used in England be- 
fore the conquest. The Calendars of the chief diocesses of 
Britany prescribe his festival to be kept with great solemnity 
on the twenty-first of June. See Lobineau, Vies de SS. de 
Bretagne, p. 140. i 


ST. AARON, ABBOT IN BRITANY. 


In the sixth century when St. Malo came into France, 
Aaron was abbot of a monastery in an island separated from 
the city of Aleth in Armorica by an arm of the sea, which 


the tide at low water left dry twice a day. This holy man. 
gave St. Malo a welcome reception, such as one of his cha-. 


racter could not fail to meet with wherever virtue was es- 


teemed. St. Aaron shared with that holy pastor the glory 


of his apostleship, and his feast is kept in that diocess with 
the solemnity of a Lesser Double on the’ twenty-second of 
June. A parish church in the diocess of St. Brieuc bears 
his name. The island in which his monastery stood was 
called from him the isle of Aaron, till, in 1150, Johnsurnamed 
de la Grille, bishop of Aleth, translated his see from that city 


. 
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into the church of St. Malo in this island, which before be- 
longed to a monastery there. Aleth was deserted by its in- 
Tes listomiis and) the town of St. Malo, which fills’ the whole 
island of Aaron, arose in its place. See Dom Morice, Hist. 
de Bretagne, and oMeneM, Hist de Bret. et Vies des a 
p. 120. 


ST. EUSEBIUS, BISHOP OF SAMOSATA, MARTYR. | 


The city of Samosata, capital of Comagene in Syria, now 
called Sempsat, was an ancient episcopal see under the me- 
tropolitan of Hieropolis. By an appointment of the Divine 
Providence. St. Eusebius was placed in this see at'a time 
when most of the neighbouring bishoprics were occupied by 

Arians, in 361. In the same year he was present in a council 
at Antioch, composed chiefly of Arians, whilst the emperor 
Constantius was in that city. St. Eusebius concurred stren- 
uously to the election of St. Meletius, patriarch of Antioch, 
being well assured of his zeal for the orthodox faith. Such 
was the opinion which the Arians themselves entertained of 
Eusebius’s virtue, that though they knew him to be an irre- 
concilable enemy to their heresy, they placed an entire 
confidence in his probity. On this account, they intrusted 
in his hands the synodal act of the election of St. Meletius. 
A few days after being provoked at the vigour with which 
Meletius preached the faith of the Nicene council in his first 
discourse to his people, they sought to set him aside, and at 
their instigation Constantius sent an officer to extort out of 
the hands of St. Eusebius the act of his election. The saint 
answered he could not surrender it without the consent of 
all the parties concerned in it. The officer threatened to 
cause his right hand to be cut off if he refused to comply 
with the emperor’s orders. The saint stretched out not 
only his right, but also his left hand, saying he might cut 
them both off; but that he would never concur to an unjust 
action. Both the officer and the emperor admired his heroic 
virtue, and highly commended an action which thwarted. 
their favourite projects. For some time St. Eusebius refused. 
not to assist at the councils and conferences of the Arians in 
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order to maintain the truth. But finding this conduct gave 
scandal to some, he broke off all commerce with them in 
ecclesiastical deliberations after the council of Antioch in 
363, in the reign of Jovian. In 370 he assisted at the election 
of St. Basil, archbishop of Czasarea, and contracted a strict 
friendship with that great pillar of faith and virtue. So re- 
markable was the zeal of our saint, and so bright the lustre 
of his sanctity, that St. Gregory Nazianzen in a letter which 
he wrote about that time, styles him the pillar of truth, the 
light of the world, the instrument of the favours of God on 
his people, and the support and glory of all the orthodox. 
When the persecution of Valens began to rage, St. Euse- 
bius not content to secure his own flock against the poison 
of heresy, he made several progresses through Syria, Phe- 
nicia, and Palestine, disguised in the dress of an officer, to 
strengthen the Catholics in the faith, ordain priests where 
they were wanting, and assist the orthodox bishops in filling 
vacant sees with worthy pastors. His zeal gave every day 
some new stroke to the Arian party; so that in 374 Valens 
sent an order for his banishment into Thrace. The imperial 
messenger arrived at Samosata in the. evening, and signified 
the emperor’s orders to the bishop, who begged he would 
keep it secret, saying,—‘‘ If the people should be apprised, 
“< such is their zeal for the faith, that they would rise in arms 
_*© against you, and your death might be laid to my charge.’’ 
The holy bishop celebrated the night office as usual, and 
when all were gone to rest, walked out with one trusty ser- 
vant to the Euphrates which runs under the walls of the city, 
where going on board a small vessel he fell down the river 
seventy miles to Zeugma. In the morning the people were 
in an uproar at what had happened, and in an instant the 
river was covered with boats to search him out. He was 
overtaken by a great number at Zeugma, who conjured. him 
not to abandon them to the wolves. He was strongly affected, 
but urging the necessity of obeying, exhorted them to con- 
fidence in God. They offered him money, slaves, clothes, 
and all kind of provisions; but he would accept very little, 
and commending his dear flock to God, pursued his journey to 
Thrace. The Arians intruded into his chair one Eunomius, 
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not the famous heresiarch of that name, but a man of great 

moderation. Yet the people universally shunned him, the 

city-council and the magistrates above the rest; not one of the 

inhabitants, rich or poor, young or old of the clergy or laity 
would see him, and whether in the’ church, at home; or in 
public, he saw himself left alone. Disgusted at his situation hé 
withdrew and left the people to themselves. The heretics sub- 
stituted in his place one Lucius, a violent man, who banished 
the deacon Evoltius to the desert of Oasis beyond Egypt, a 
priest named Antiochus into a remote corner of Armenia, 
and others to other places. Yet he could not gain any over 
to his interest. The behaviour of the people was the same 
to him as it had been to his predecessor. Foran instance of 
which, it is mentioned, that as he passed one day through’a 
public square where several children were at play, their ball 
hit the hoof of his mule, and as if it had been defiled they 
threw it into the fire. The Goths plundered Thrace in 379, 
and to escape their swords St. Eusebius obtained leave to 
return to his church, but to crown his sufferings with mar- 
tyrdom. He appeared no way broken or daunted by his 
banishment, but seemed more indefatigable than ever in his 
labours for the church. When the death of Valens had put 
an end to the persecution in 378, he travelled over great 
part of the country to procure Catholic bishops to be chosen 
where the sees were destitute. This he effected at Berea, 
Hierapolis, and Cyrus. At Dolicha, a small episcopal city 
in Comagene, forty-one miles from Samosata, Maris was by 
his endeavours ordained ‘bishop. The whole town being 
inhabited by obstinate Arians, St. Eusebius would. attend 
him thither when he went to take possession of his church. — 
An Arian woman seeing him pass in the street threw a tile 

from the top of her house upon his head; of which wound 
he died a few days after, in 379 or 380. In his last moments, 
in imitation of his divine master, he bound his friends by 
oath never to prosecute his murderer or her accomplices. 
He is honoured by the Greeks on the twenty-second, by the 
Latins, on the twenty-first of June. See Theodoret, 1. 4. 
c. 13.1. 5.¢c. 4. St.Greg. Nazianz. ep. 28. Godeau, Eloges 
des Eveques illustres, p. 178. Ceillier, t. 6. p. 433. 
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ST. DEY oF REDUS, IN FRENCH LEU PROI, ABBOT. 


He was.a native: of the cernitory af Evreux, and perfariied 
his studies, partly in the monastery of St. Taurinus at Evreux. 
Hearing the great sanctity of B. Sideniws,, abbot near Rouén, 
much spoke’of, he repaired to him,.and received the monas- 
tic habit at his hands.’ By the advice of St. Ansbert arch- 
bishop of ‘Rouén, he returned to his own country, and ona 
spot. two leagues from Evreux, upon the, river Eure, where 
St. Owen had formerly erected a cross and a chapel, he built 
a monastery in honour of the Cross, which he called the 
Cross of St. Owen, but it is long since called the Cross of 
St. Leufroi., Fasting, watching, and. prayer were the constant 
exercises of his whole life, especially during forty years that 


he governed his monastery.“ He died happily after receiv- _ | 


ing the holy viaticum in 738, and was succeeded in the abbacy 
by his brother St. Agofroi. In the incursion of the Normans 
in the ninth century, the monks fled for refuge to the abbey 
of S. Germain-des-Prez at, Paris, carrying with them the 
relicks of St. Owen, St. Turiave, St. Leufroi, and St. Agofroi. 
When they returned they left in gratitude for their enter- 
tainment those of St. Leufroi and. St. Turiave, which still 
remain in that great abbey. St. Leufroi is named in the 
Roman Martyrology on the twenty-first of June, and ho- 
noured with an office in the new Paris Breviary. See his 


anonymous life wrote in the ninth age with the remarks of — 


Mabillon, Sec. 3. Ben. part..1. p. 582. also Usuard, the life 
of St. Sheet: &ew 


me This Biilakhcrs of the Cross of St. Madric, in Latin Madriacense, and is 
Leufroi was anciently called by the old eye by old Benedictins. 
wame of the village where it was built, 
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JUNE XXI. 


ST. PAULINUS, BISHOP OF NOLA, C. 


From his own works, St. Austin, St. Jerom, &c. collected by l’Abbe Le Brun Des- 
marettes, who died in 1731, in the end of his edition of the works of this father, 
printed at Paris in 1685, in 2 vols. 8vo. and at Verona in 1736. See also Tille- 
mont, t. 14, p. 1. Ceillier, t. 10. p. 543. and Remondi of the Congregation of 
Somaseo, in his second Tome Della Nolana Ecclesiastica Storia, in which he 
Gives us the life of St. Paulinus, with an excellent Italian translation of his works, 
especially his poems, dedicated to pope Benedict XIV. at Naples 1759, in folio. 


A.D. 431. 


Poyrsvs Merorius Pauuinus was born at Bourdeaux in 353. 
In his pedigree both by the father and mother’s side was 
displayed a long line of illustrious senators, and his own 
father Pontius Paulinus was Prefectus Pretorio in Gaul, the 
first magistrate in the western empire. But the honours 
and triumphs of his ancestors were eclipsed by his superior _ 
virtues, which rendered him the admiration of his own, and | 

all succeeding ages, and excited St. Martin, St. Sulpicius 
Severus, St. Ambrose, St. Austin, St. Jerom, St. Eucherius, 
St. Gregory of Tours, Apollinaris, Cassidorus, and others to 
vie with each other in celebrating his heroic actions, and to 
become the publishers of his praises to the corners of the 
earth. Besides the pre-eminence of his birth and riches, he 
received from nature a penetrating and elevated understand- 
ing, and an elegant genius with other excellent accomplish- 
ments of mind and body, by which he was qualified for the 
highest attainments, and seemed born for every thing that 
is great. These talents he cultivated from his infancy, by 
the closest application to the study of all the liberal arts, and 
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he acquired the most extensive compass of useful learning. 
He had for master in poesy and eloquence the famous Auso- 
nius, the first man of his age in those sciences, whose delicacy 
and wit would have ranked him among the greatest poets, if 
industry, evenness of style, and the purity of the Augustan 
age had not been wanting in his writings.” That professor, 
merely for his literary abilities was honoured by Valentinian 
with the dignity of Preefectus-przetorio, and by Gratian,whose 
preceptor he was, with that of consul. Under such a master 
Paulinus fully answered the hopes which his friends had 
conceived of him, and whilst young, harangued at the bar 
with great applause. ‘‘ Every one,’’ says St. Jerom, 
*< admired the purity and eloquence of his diction, the deli- 
“‘ cacy and loftiness of his thoughts, the strength and sweet- 
** ness of his style, and the liveliness of his imagination.” 
Such were the acquirements of Paulinus in his youth, whilst 
a desire of pleasing men yet divided his heart. Probity, 
integrity, and other moral virtues were endowments of his 


soul still more admirable than his learning. His merit was _ 


() St. Hier. ep. 101, 102, 


(@) Ausonius having taught rhetoric at 
Bourdeaux about thirty years, was called 
by Valentinian I. to his imperial court at 


Triers, and made preceptor to his son’ 


Gratian, who was then Augustus in 367. 
He was raised to the first dignities in the 
empire. After the death of Gratian in 
383, Ausonius returned to Bourdeaux, 
and died in the year 394, the eighty-fifth 
‘of his age, the fourth after the retreat of 
St,Paulinus. He-was esteemed the first 
man of his age in polite literature, and 
the ablest master. St. Paulinus expresses 
his gratitude to him for his care in his 
education in strong and tender terms : 


Tibi disciplinas, dignitatem, litteras, : 
Lingue, toge, fame decus, 

Provectus, altus, institutus debeo, ; 
Patrone, preceptor, pater, &c, Carm. 10. y. 93. 
‘Gratia prima tibi tibi gloria debita cedet, &c. 


Ausonius had a great aea. of wit, a na- 
tural genius for poetry, and a very ready 
pen; but many of his compositions are 
very slovenly and. unfinished pieces. 
Others shew what he was capable of, es- 


pecially some of his little poems, and in 
the first place his tenth Idyllium, which 
is a description of the Moselle, which is 
published a-part with large commentaries 
by Morquardus Freher, If the Latin had 
been more pure, and of the Augustan 
standard, his panegyric on Gratian with 
thanks for the honour of the consulship 
which he received from him in 378,would 
have been a finished piece. Some take 
him for an idolater; but his Idyllium on 
Easter, and his Ephemeris (or pious 
poem for the instruction of his scholars 
how to perform all the actions of the 
day with a pious prayer) invincibly prove 
him to have been a Christian, “The 
shameful obscenity of some of his poems 
shew him to have been a stranger to the 
spirit of his religion ; but it is hoped that 
the example and excellent letters of Saint 
Paulinus excited him toa sincere conver- 
sion to God in the end of his life. The 
best edition of Ausonius’s works is that 
published for the use of the Great Dau- 
phin in 1730, by Seuchay and abbe 
Fleury, canon of Chartres, 
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- soon distinguished by those who had the administration of the 
state, and by the emperors themselves, by whom he was 
raised yet young to the first dignities, and declared consul 
before his master Ausonius ; consequently before the year 
_ 879. He took to wife a Spanish lady of sincere piety, and 
one of the most accomplished of her sex: her name was 
Therasia, and she brought him a great estate in land. The 
_ prudence, generosity, affability, and other social and religious 
virtues of the young statesman attracted veneration and es- 
teem wherever he came, and gained him many friends and 
clients in Italy, Gaul, and Spain ; in all which countries he 
_had displayed his talents during fifteen years in the discharge 
_ of various employments and affairs both public and domes- 
tic. But God was pleased to open his eyes to see the empti- 
ness of all worldly pursuits, and to inspire him with a more 
noble and innocent ambition of becoming little for the sake 
_of the kingdom of heaven. 

The conversation of St. Ambrose at Milan, of St. Martin 
whom he had met at Vienne, and of St. Delphinus bishop of 
-Bourdeaux, gave hima relish for retirement, and strong sen- 

timents of a more perfect virtue. The last mentioned holy 
prelate being bishop of the native city and most ordinary re- 
sidence of Paulinus whilst he remained in the world, made © 
good use of the opportunity which his situation gave him, and 
being charmed with the saint’s' happy dispositions, often 
spoke to him on the necessity and happiness of giving himself 
to God without reserve. Paulinus had made some advances 
in virtue; but was not yet perfect. He was always an enemy 
to vanity or the love of human applause, than which passion 
nothing can be more unworthy of virtue, or more beneath a 
generous soul: though all the heathen philosophers shame- 
fully diseraced their attainments by this base weakness. Tully | 
was not ashamed to boast of it, and Demosthenes was de- 
lighted to hear a poor old woman whisper, “ This 1s the great 
Demosthenes.”’ Paulinus seemed always raised by his own 
~greatness of soul above this abject passion, and shewed 
that geniuses which are truly great, are superior to their own 
abilities. But still he found how difficult.a task itis for a 
man to preserve a perfect disengagement and purity of heart 
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in the midst of worldly honours and blandishments, and to 
stand his ground against the incitements of the softer passions. 
Whilst every thing goads him on, and his senses and his own 
heart. betray him, to shield his soul from the penetrating 
caresses of pleasures, must be little short of a continued 
miracle. Moreover, by serious meditation on the vanities of 
the world, Paulinus had possessed his mind with a sincere 
conviction that its pleasures are empty, treacherous, and 


~ , 
_ so 


eae 


fraught with deadly poison. Certain shocks which he felt in — 


his fortune through revolutions that happened in the empire, 


contributed to give him amore feeling sense of the instability — 


of earthly things, and that bitterness which is inseparable 


from worldly affairs in high life, helped to increase this dis- — 


gust and contempt of the world, and to discover to him the 


falsehood of its gilded bubbles which dazzle the eyes of men 
ata distance. His wife, though yet young, and ina condition 
to enjoy the world, was the first to excite him to a contempt 
of whatever is not God; and they mutually encouraged one 
another to forsake all, that they might more perfectly follow 


Christ. In this resolution they retired first into Spain, and © 


passed four years in a little country solitude, from 390 to 394, 
in exercises of penance and devotion. There they lost their 


only son, an infant whom Paulinus calls a holy offspring, be- | | 


cause he had been purified by baptism. They buried him 
at Alcala near the bodies of the martyrs Justus and Pastor. 
The holy couple lived from that time, by mutual consent, in 
perpetual chastity; and Paulinus soon after changed his 
dress, to signify to the world his resolution of forsaking it, 
and he determined to renounce the senate, his country, 


estate, and house, and to bury himself in some monastery or — 
wilderness. He was very rich, and Ausonius® grieved to see — 
the kingdoms of Paulinus the father, as he calls his vast estates, 

divided among a hundred possessors.®) .The saint sold all © 


(2) Ep. 23. 


(*) It appears from several letters of; the Lers, which falls into the Garonne, — 


Paulinus, &c. that he had an estate and according to Dom De Vic and Dom Vais- 
acouutry house where he often resided at] sette, in their history of Languedoc, t. 1. 
Ebromagus near the Garonne, now Burg,| note 39. p. 634. another estate near 
according to Sanson, or rather Bram upon | Bourdeaux, still called Le Puy Paulin: 
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his estates, and distributed the price among the poor; as he’ 
did also the estate of his wife, with her consent, who aspired 
with no less fervour to Christian perfection. This action was 
much extolled by all true servants of God, but severely con- 
demned by the slaves of the world; who called his piety folly, 
hating God in the works of his servant, because contrary to 
theirs. ‘The rich forsook him, his own slaves, his relations 
and brothers refused to pay him the common duties of hu- 
manity and charity, and rose up against him, so that he be- 
came as one unknown to his brothers, ‘‘ and as a stranger to 
‘the children of his mother.’”? God permitted this perse- 
cution to befall him that by it he might be more perfectly 
weaned from the world, and might learn to contemn its 
frowns. If I please men, says the apostle, I should not be a ser- 
vant of Christ.” And Christ himself assures us that no man 
is worthy to be called his disciple, who hath not courage to 
despise human respects. Paulinus instructed in this school, | 
rejoiced to hear men bark at him, and all his own friends 
‘conspire to tear him to pieces, and to accuse his retreat of 
melancholy, hypocrisy, and every other sinister motive. His 
short, but golden answer to their invectives was comprised in 
five words :© ‘*O happyaffront to displease you with Christ ;” 
as he wrote to St. Aper to comfort and encourage him undera 

like persecution of the world, because though a person who by 
his eloquence, learning, and dignity of judgment, held anemi- 
nent rank among the first magistrates of the empire in Gaul, 
he preferred to these advantages the obscurity of a religious 
state which he and his wife embraced by mutual consent, soon 
after which he was promoted to priest’s orders. Paulinus’s old 
master Ausonius, who had always the most tender love and 


(3) St. Ambrose, ep. 30. St. Jerom, ep. 13.34. St. August. I. de Civit. Dei, c.10 
ep. 30. olim 36. ep. 26. ol. 30, ep. 27. ol. 32, &c. Uranius, § 5. S. Gregor. Turon. 
de Glor. Conf. c. 107. Sulpic. Sever. Vit. S. Martini, c. 21 et 26. Fortunatus, &c. 
—(4) Gal. i. 10, | 


others at Alengones, now Langon, on the | &c. and doubtless in many other places. 
Garonne, thirty leagues from the mouth of|  ) QO beata injuria displicere cum 
the river: others near Narbonne; others | Christo. St, Paulin. ep. 38. ol. 29. p. 228. 
about Fundi and Ceeubum in Latium, | ed. Veron. 


be 
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the greatest esteem for him, regretted extremely that he ‘ 


should lose a nobleman whom he knew capable of being an 


honour to the greatest dignities; and in verses and letters. 


yet extant, which discover how deeply his heart was rooted. 
in a worldly spirit, reproached him in the most bitter terms, 


arraigning his action of madness and extravagance. He em- — 


ployed the most tender entreaties, and the harshest invectives — 


in hopes to overcome his resolution, and complains that Bil-. 


boa or Calahorra should possess and bury the glory and pillar 
of the Roman senate and empire. ‘The saint without the 
least emotion, wrote him back, in beautiful;verse, a mild and 
elegant answer, in which he testifies, that it was to him the 
highest pleasure to meet with reproaches for serving Christ : 
and that he regarded not the opinion or railleries of men, 


who pursue opposite views, provided his actions might gain 
the approbation of the Eternal King whom alone he desired 
to please. Thus whilst the world despised him, he justly 


and. courageously despised it again, and gloriously trampled 
it under his feet... His persecutors and upbraiders seeing him 
regardless of the censures of a world to which they were 


themselves enslaved, became in a short time his admirers, 


and loudly extolled his modesty and meekness no less than 
his greatness of soul and the purity of his intention. In 


his poverty and obscurity he became the admiration of the 


universe, and persons of the first rank travelled from the re- 
motest boundaries of the empire to see Paulinus in his little 
cottage, as St. Austin and St. Jerom witness. .Therasia con- 
firmed him in these good resolutions, and was not inferior 
to him in virtue. Having joined with him in selling her 


estate, she was not ashamed to appear in mean clothes, being - 


(¢) Ergo meum patrizque decus, columenque senatis 

Bilbilis, aut herens scopulis Calagurris habebit. 

Hic trabeam, Pauline, tuam Latiamque curulem 

Constituis ? patriosque istic sepelibis honores ? 

Ausonius, ep. 25. ad: Paulinum, v. 56, &e. p. 361. 
©) Christi sub nomine probra placebunt. Carm. 10. v. 186. p. 369. 
Stultus diversa sequentibus esse 
Nil moror, zterno mea dum sententia Regi 


Sit sapiens. . Tb. v. iaaw 


Si placet hoc, gratare tui spe divite amici ; 
Si contra est, Christo tantum me linque sata Ib. v. 285. p 376. 


| 


| 


| 
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persuaded that an humble dress suits penitent minds, and 


_ that humility is not easily to be preserved under rich attire. 


St. Ambrose, St. Austin, St. Jerom and St. Martin gave 
the due praise to this heroic virtue of St. Paulinus, knowing 
they might safely do it to one dead to the applause no less 
than to the censures of others. St. Austin being then only 
priest, in 392, commended his generous resolution, calling 
it, The glory of Jesus Christ.“ And exhorting Licentius, 
a young nobleman who had formerly been his scholar, to a 
contempt of the world, he wrote thus to him,—‘‘ Go inte 
** Campania; See Paulinus, that man so great by his birth, 
** by his genius, and by his riches. See with what generosity 
** this servant of Christ has stript himself of all to possess - 


“only God. See how he has renounced the pride of the 
-** world to embrace the humility of the cross. See how he 


** now employs in the praises of God those riches of science, 
*‘ which unless they are consecrated to him who gave them, 
“‘ are lost.” Our saint could not bear applause. Greater 
by his humility than by all his other virtues, he sincerely 
desired to be forgotten by men, and begged his friends to re- 
frain from their compliments, and not add to the load of his 
sins by praises which were not his due. << It surprised me,”’ 
said he, ‘* that any one should look upon it as a great action 
“for a man to purchase eternal salvation, the only solid 
** good, with perishable pelf, and to sell the earth to buy 
* heaven.’’ Others called him perfect in virtue; but his an- 
swer was,—‘* A man that is going to pass a river by swim- 
** ming is not got on the other side when he has but just put 
** off his clothes. His whole body must be in action, and his 
** limbs all put in motion; he must exert his utmost strength, 
** and make great efforts to master the current.’ The saint 
had indeed, for the sake of virtue, forsaken all that the world 
could give ; he had despised its riches, honours, and seducin g 
pleasures, and had trampled upon its frowns, and all human 
respects. Courted in the world by all that would be thought 
men of genius, and caressed by all that valued themselves 


©) St. Paulin. ep%31.—) St, Aug. ep. 26. olim. 39.ad Licent.— St. Paulin. ep. 
24.n.7. p. 151. See other admirable instances of his sincere humility, ib. n, 20. 
ep. 32, n. 3. ep. 4. n. 4, ep. 40. n. 11. 
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upon a fine taste, he had courage to renounce those flattering 
advantages; and with honours and riches he had made a sa- 
-crifice also of his learning and great attainments only that 
he might consecrate himself to the divine service. Yet this 
was only the preparation to the conflict. Wherefore not to 
lose by sloth the advantages which he had procured to him- — 
self, he laboured with all his strength, to improve them to — 
his advancement in virtue. He made it his first endeavour — 
to subdue himself, to kill the very seeds of pride, impatience, — 
and other passions in his heart, and to ground himself in the 
most profound humility, meekness, and patience. If any 
one seemed:to admire the sacrifice he had made in renouncing : 
so great riches and honours, in the number of captives he 
had ransomed, of debtors whom he had freed from prison 
by discharging their debts, of hospitals he had founded, and 
of churches he had built, he replied that the only sacrifice 
which God accepted was that of the heart, which he had not 
yet begun to make as he ought: thatif others had not given 
so much to the poor, they excelled in more heroic virtues; 
for the gifts of grace are various; that his sacrifice was too 
defective in itself, and only exterior, consequently of no- 
value, but rather hypocrisy.’ These and the like sentiments | 
he so expresses as to shew how perfectly he considered him- 
self as the most unprofitable and unworthy of servants in 
the house of God, and saw nothing in himself but what was — 
matter of compunction and a subject of the most profound — 
humiliation. To the practice of interior self-denial, by 
which he bent his will, he added exterior mortification. And 
so great was the poverty in which he lived, that he often 
was not able to procure a little salt to his herbs or bread, 
which the most austere hermits usually allowed themselves. 
Yet the holy cheerfulness of his pious soul was remarkable 
to all who had the happiness to enjoy his acquaintance ; and 
we sensibly discern it in a constant vein of gayety which runs 
through all his writings. 4 ok 
Paulinus would not choose a retreat at Jerusalem or Rom 
because he desired to live unknown to the world. His 
love of solitude and his devotion to St. Felix determined 
him to prefer a lonely cottage near Nola, a small city in 
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Campania, that he might serve Christ near the: tomb of 
that glorious confessor, which was without the walls of 
the town. He would be the porter of his church, to 
sweep the floor every morning, and to watch the night as 
keeper of the porch; and he desired. to end his life in that 
humble employment. But he was promoted to holy orders 
before he left Spain. The people of Barcelona seized on him 
in the church on Christmas day in 393, and demanded with 
great earnestness that he should be made priest. He reso- 
lutely opposed their desire, and only at length consented on 
condition that he should be at liberty to go wherever he 
pleased. This being agreed to, he received holy orders from 
the hands of the bishop. The citizens of Barcelona were 
indeed in hopes to fix him among them; but the next year, 
394, after Easter, he left Spain to go into Italy. He sawSaint 
Ambrose at Milan or rather at Florence, who received him 
with great honour, and adopted him into his clergy, but 
without any obligation of residing in his diocess. ‘The saint 
went to Rome, and met with great civilities from Domnio, a 
holy priest of that church, from St. Pammachius, and many 
others. But pope Siricius did not appear equally gracious, 
and the saint made no stay in that capital, being in haste to 
arrive at Nola, the place of his retirement.” There stood a 
church over the tomb of St. Felix, half a mile from the 
walls of the city, and to it was contiguous a long building of 


(8) Carm, 12. 


) St. Paulinus in his poems testifies 
that from his tender age he had been 
particularly devoted to St. Felix, and as- 
cribes to the prayers of that saint his con- 
version from the world, and other favours. 
Muratori most probably thinks with 
Chifflet, that he was substituted to Valens 
in the consulship after his death in 378, 
the twenty-fifth of his age. Pagi thinks 
he was only honorary consul, but is evi- 
dently mistaken; for Paulinus thanks 
St. Felix that by his patronage when ho- 
noured with the consulate he had put no 
one todeath. Muratori, Diss. 9. p. 816. 
St. Paulinus the vor after his consulate 
‘was made consular of Campania, the first 
among the consular provinces, the go- 


vernment of which was given tothe most 
illustrious exconsuls. Paulinus entered 
upon this charge in 379, and in it assisted 
at the feast of St. Felix at Nola in 380, 
as he testifies in a poem he wrote fifteen 
years after. (Nat. 2.) During this time 
he resided not at Capua, as usually the 
governers did, but at Nola, and he caused 
a road to be paved to St. Felix’s churchs 
an aqueduct to be built for the use of the 
city and church, &c, It is clear from his 
writings that he had also been at Nola 
when a child, then dedicated his heart to 
God through the patronage of St. Felix, 
and always retained a singular devotion 
to that saint. See Muratori, Diss. 10. 
p- 817. Diss. 13. p. 823.) 
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two stories, with a gallery divided into cells, in which Pauli- 
nus lodged the clergymen who came to see him. On the 
other side was a lodging for secular persons who sometimes 
visited him ; and he hada little garden. Several pious per- 
sons lived with him, whom he calls a company of monks, 
and he practised with them all the rules and austerities of a 
monastic state. 


They celebrated the divine office, were clad 


with sackcloth, and abstained for the most part from wine, | 


though Paulinus himself, on account of his infirmities, drank 
sometimes a. little diluted with a great quantity of water: 


they fasted and watched much, and their ordinary diet was — 


herbs ; but they never ate or drank so much as to satisfy 
hunger or thirst. 


yet he strove to out-do himself on the day of his festival : 
to which he added every year a birth-day poem in his honour 
as a tribute of his voluntary service, as he styles it. We 


have fourteen, or as others count them, fifteen of these 
birth-day poems of St. Felix composed by St. Paulinus, still 


St. Paulinus says,“ that every day he 
laboured to render to St. Felix all the honour he was able; 


extant. 


(9) Ep. 23. n, 8.—(!0) Ep, 28. n. 6. 


(6%) The eleventh, twelfth, and thir- 
teenth were imperfect even in. Le Brun’s 
edition; but Muratori, historian to the 
duke of Modena, has given ‘them com- 
plete in his Anecdotes of the Ambrosian 
library, and they are printed in the edi- 
tion ‘of St. Paulinus’s works at Verona, 
with Muratori’s Dissertations on St. Pau- 
Jinus, We have several other poems of 
our saint’s composition. The three first 
were written whilst he was yet in the 
world, as appears from their subjects: the 
tenth and eleventh were addressed to Au- 
sonius to justify his retreat from the 
world, to whom he says (Carm.10.) that 
he ought rather to have congratulated 
with him because till then he had only 
fed on the viands of death, and had no 
relish but for things which are a folly 
before God. His poem to Jovius was 
written’ to prove a providence ; that to 
Julian on the occasion of his marriage 
contains excellent advice to married per- 
sons. His poems are thirty-two, which 


with fifty-one elegant epistles make up — 


his works, of which the most complete 


edition that given by Le Brun at Paris © 
1685, in one volume, 8vo. with his — 
life; and that in folio, printed at Verona — 


in 1736, corrected from a great number 


of MSS. enriched with the notes and — 
dissertations of several authors, and with 
four entire poems of this father, published © 
before by Muratori, and for this edition — 
again revised by the same hand; three 
being on St. Felix, the fourth upon the 
St. Paulinus’s epis-— 
tles gained him the name of “ the de- — 
Saint — 
Austin (ep. 27.) writes, that they flow ~ 


follies of idolatry. 


light of ancient Christian piety.” 


with milk and honey, and that the faith- — 


ful in reading them, are transported 
with their charms, and that it cannot be — 
expressed with what sweetness and ar-— 


dour they are inspired by them, They 


represent to our view the true picture — 
of his holy soul, being the natural effu- — 
sion of the abundance of his heart, and — 
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The saint testifies that no motive so strongly excited him 
to the greatest fervour in the divine service as the consider- 
ation of the infmite goodness of God, who, though we owe 
him, so much, demands only our Jove to pay off all debts, 
and to cancel our offences. Poor and insolvent as we are, 
if we love, this clears off all the score. And in this no man 
can allege the difficulty, because no man can say he has not 
_a heart. We are masters of our love; if we give this to the 
. Lord, we are quit. The excess of his goodness carries him 


of the fervour with which he sought , “ A great present in a little atom, a de- 
God. He finds allusions to piety and | fence of our temporal, and a pledge of 
religious sentiments in every thing; as | eternal life.” (ep. 32.) He made every 
in being: shaved, he meditated on the | year a journey to Rome to visit the tombs 
cutting off the superfluities of sin and | of the apostles, (ep. 45. ad Augustin, 
passions in his heart ;- iu a coat of camels’ | p. 270.) and to assist at the feast of 
hair he considers the motives of com. | SS. Peter and Paul. (ep. 17. ad Sever.) 
punction, &c. St. Jerom (ep. ad Paulin.) | All his poems on St. Felix are full of 
extols the art and eloquence of bis pane- | testimonies of his confidence in the merits 
gyric of the emperor Theodosius, which | of that saint. He prays him to recom- 
is now lost; but we may apply those | mend his petitions to God, and to be his 
praises to his discourse on alms. His | protector before the throne of his divine 
poems are sprightly and full of gaiety | majesty, especially at the day of judg- 
and sweetness; the thoughts are beau- | ment. (poem J4. p. 43.) He declares 
tiful, the comparisons noble, and well} that in the holy eucharist we eat the 
adapted; the poet never flags; never | same flesh of Christ which was fastened 
suffers his reader to sleep. His master | to the cross. 

Ausonius confesses, that he yields to him 

the palm in poesy, (ep. 20. ad Paulin.) | 1 No drew caro est, qua pascor; de cruce’ 
and says, he knew no modern Roman | jj fluit, vitam quo bibo, corda lavo. 

who could vie with him, and that he is Ep. 32. p. 204. 
the only poet who joins brevity with per- 

spicuity. (ep. 19. ad Paulin.) St. Pauli- He speaks often of holy images, and: 
nus expresses a great devotion to the | describes in the church of St. Felix at 
saints; he testifies that their relicks | Nola the pictures of all the histories of 
were used in the consecration of altars | the Pentateuch; also of Josue, Ruth, 
and churches, (ep. 23. ad Sever. p. 204.) | Toby, Judith, and Esther. (poem 24 and 
the faithful not doubting that they serve | 25.). He says they were the books of 
for a defence and a remedy. He men- | the ignorant. (poem. 24. p. 156.) He 
tions that their shrines were adorned | begged the prayers of his friends for the 
with flowers, (poem 14.) that crowds | soul of his brother deceased, and doubts 
flocked to them, (poem 13.) being at- | not but they will procure him refresh- 
tracted by the miracles wrought by them; | ment and comfort if he suffered any 
for by the intercession of the martyrs | pains in the other life. (Ep. 35. ad Del- 
(poem 18.) lost things were found, and | phin. et 36. ad Amand. p. 224.) Nothing 
the sick were cured. He speaks as an | can be stronger, more affecting, or more 
eye-witness of a raging fire, which had | tender than many parts of the writings 
mastered all the power of human indus- | of St. Paulinus, where be expresses his 
try, but was extinguished by a little | sentiments of humility and compunction, 
chip of the holy’cross. (poem 25.) He | his gift and esteem of holy fear, and his: 
sent to Sulpicius Severus a chip of that | ardent love of God: See ep. 23. p. 146, 
holy wood enchased in gold, calling it’ &e. 


Vor. VI. : U 
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still farther, for he is pleased that by paying him our poor 
love, we should be moreover entitled to his greatest favours, 


and of our creditor should make him our debtor.“ St. Pau-- 


linus had spent fifteen‘years in his retirement, when upon the 
death of Paul the bishop of Nola, about the end of the year 
409, he was chosen to fill the episcopal chair. Uranius, a 
priest of that church under our saint, who has given usa 
short relation of his death, to which he was an eye-witness, 
testifies that the holy prelate in the discharge of his pastoral 
duties, sought to be beloved by all rather than feared by 
any. No provocations were ever able to move him to anger, 
and in his tribunal he always joined mildness with severity. 
No one ever had recourse to him who did not receive from 
him every kind of comfort of which he stood in need. Every 
one received a share in his liberalities, in his counsels, or in 
his alms. He looked upon only those as true riches which. 
Christ hath promised to his saints, saying that the chief use 
of gold and silver consists in affording means to assist the 
indigent. By his liberality in relieving others he reduced 
himself to the last degree of penury.“” The Goths in their 
plunder of Italy in 410, beseiged Nola, and among others, 
Paulinus was taken prisoner. In this extremity he said to 


(11) St, Paulin. ep. 23, ad Sulpic. Sever. n. 46, 47. 


(h) St. Gregory the Great (Dial. 1. 3. 
e. 1.) recounts, that Paulinus of Nola 
sold himself to the Vandals to redeem 
the son of a poor widow, having before 
employed all he could raise in the ransom 
of other captives, and that he laboured 
as a slave working in a garden, till his 
master discovering his merit, and that 
he was endued with a gift of prophecy, 
' gave him his liberty. Some think this 
- happened under the Goths, who sacked 
Nola in our saint’s time. Ceillier says 
that this history belongs to our saint’s 
successor whose name, according to some 
catalogues, was Paulinus II. and who 
died in 442, For before that year the 
Vandals had made descents into that 
part of Italy. Nor does St. Austin, Ura- 
nius, or any other author mention any 
such thing of our saint. Many deny 
that the saints immediate successor was 


called Paulinus. But all agree that there. 
was a bishop of Nola called Paulinus the 
Younger, and Paulinus II. or according 
to others III. who lived in £20, as Mu- 
ratori observes, p. 446, of whom St. Gree 
gory, who wrote his dialogues about the 
year 540, most probably is to be under-. 
stood. The Vandals entered Africa in 
427. Papebroke, t. 4. Junij, p. 193. 
Append. de 3. Paulinis, distinguishes 
three Paulinus’s of Nola, and that it 
was the third, called the younger, who 
sold himself to the Vandals before the 
year 535. He is mentioned in an epi- 
taph found in the cemetery of Nola. 
See Ferrarius in Thesauro Eccl. Nolan. 
anno 1644. This Paulinus foretold the. 
death of Thrasimund who died in 511. 
St. Gregory ‘the Great was informed of 
this good bishop’s voluntary captivity by 
eye-witnesses, 
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God with confidence, ‘* Suffer me not to be tortured for 
** gold and silver; for you know where I have placed all that 
‘you gave me.” And not one of those who had forsaken 
all for ‘Christ was tormented by the barbarians. This is 
related by St. Austin.“2 Avvirtuous lady called Flora having 
buried her son Cynegius in the church of St. Felix, consulted 
St. Paulinus, what advantage the dead receive by being 
buried near the tombs of saints. Paulinus put the question 
to St. Austin who answered it by his book On the Care for 
the Dead, in which he shews that pomp of funerals and the 
like honours are only comforts of the living friends, not 
succours of the deceased; but that a burial in a holy place 
proceeds from a devotion which recommends the soul of the 
deceased to the divine mercy, and to the saint’s intercession. 
St. Paulinus lived to the year 431. Three days before his 
death he was visited in his last sickness by Symmachus and 
Acyndinus, two bishops, with whom he entertained himself 
on spiritual things, as if he had been in perfect health. The 
joy of seeing them made him forget his distemper. With 
them he offered the tremendous sacrifice, causing the holy 
vessels to be brought to his bed-side.“*) Soon after the 
priest Posthumian coming in, told him that forty pieces of 
silver were owing for clothes for the poor. The saint smiling, 
said some one would pay the debt of the poor. A little after 
arrived a priest of Lucania, who brought him fifty pieces of 
silver, sent him for a present from a certain bishop and a 
layman. St. Paulinus gave thanks to God, gave two pieces | 
to the bearer, and paid the merchants for the clothes. He 
slept a little at night, but awaked his clergy to matins ac- 
cording to his custom, and made them an exhortation to 
unanimity andfervour. After this he lay silent till the hour 
of vespers, when stretching out his hands, he said in a low 
voice,—I have prepared a lamp for my Christ, Psalm xxxi. 
The lamps in the church were then lighting. Between ten 
and eleven at night, all who were in his chamber felt a 
sudden trembling as by some shock of an earthquake, and 
that moment he gave up his soul to God. He was buried 


(2) L, De Cura pro mortuis, ¢e. 16.—(!8) Uranius de Obitu Paulini. 
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in the church he had built in honour of St. Felix. His body 


was afterward removed to Rome, and lies in the church of 
St. Bartholomew beyond the Tiber. huge 

The world by persecuting St. Paulinus served only to en- 
hance the glory of his victory, and to prepare him a double 
crown. This enemy is much less dangerous if it condemns 
than if it applauds us. To fear its TANpOteRtt darts is to start 
at shadows. Itself will in the end admire those who for the 
sake of virtue have dared to despise its frowns. To serve’ 
men for God as far as it lies in our power is a noble part of 
charity ; but to enslave our conscience to the mad caprice of 
the world is a baseness, a pusillanimity, and a wickedness for 
which we cannot find a name. In other things we serve 
you, said the Hebrews to king Pharaoh, when his slaves in 
Egypt; but we must be free to go into the wilderness to 
sacrifice to the God of Israel. In the indispensable duties of 
religion, in the service of God, in the affair of eternity, we 
are essentially free ; the dignity of our nature, and our alle- 
giance to God, forbid us in this ever to become slaves. Here 
we must always exert an heroic courage, and boldly profess, 
by our conduct, with all the saints, that we know no other 
glory but what is placed i in the service of Ged, and that we 
look upon ignominies suffered for the sake of virtue as our 
greatest gain and honour. We are his disciples who hath 
told ase the world hateth you, know that it hated me first. 
John xv: 18. 
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ST. ALBAN, PROTOMARTYR or BRITAIN 


From Bede, Usher’s collections, &e. his ancient life, and the English- Baxop abstract 
of it in Bibl. Cotton. Julius. A. x. 


A. D. 303. 


‘Tue Christian faith had penetrated into England in the 
times of the apostles, and had received an increase by the 
conversion of king Lucius in the year 180. But the first 
persecutions seem not to have reached this island, where 
perhaps the Christians, in times of danger, retired to places 
distant from the Roman colonies : or, ite mildness of their 
governors, in a province so remote as to seem another world, 
might sometimes shelter them. But the rage of Dioclesian 
penetrated into these recesses, and many of both sexes here 
received, by unheard of torments, the crown of martyrdom, 
as Gildas and Bede testify. The first and most renowned of 
' these Christian heroes was St. Alban, whose death was ren- 
dered more illustrious by many miracles and other extraor- 
dinary circumstances, and whose blood was an agreeable 
sacrifice to. God, a glorious testimony to the honour of his 
name, and to his holy faith, and a fruitful seed of divine 
blessings on this country. So great was the glory of his 
triumph, that his name was most famous over the whole 
church, as Fortunatus assures us. A copy of the ancient 
acts of his martyrdom was published by bishop Usher, and 
the principal circumstances are mentioned by St. Gildas: 
and recorded by venerable Bede. 

Alban* seems to have been a Roman name, ita this saint 
seems to have been a person of note, as some ancient mo- 
numents quoted by Leland, Usher, Alford, and Cressy affirm. 
He was a native of Verulam, ¢ which was for many ages one 
of the strongest and most populous cities in Britain, till hav- 
ing suffered much by sieges under the Saxon conquest it fell 


Q) Fertun. Potm.—) Hist. 1. 1. ¢. 1. 
* Called in English-Saxon, dlbaner. " 
+ Verulam was called in the English-Saxon, Watlinga Ceaster. 
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to decay, and the present town of St. Alban’s rose up close 
by its ruins, of which no vestiges are now to be seen, except 
some broken foundations of walls and chequered pavements; 
and Roman coins have been often dug up there.®) The 
river Werlame ran on the east, and the great Roman high- 
way called Watlingstreet lay on the west side of the town. 
Alban travelled to Rome in his youth to improve himself in 
learning and in all the polite arts, as appears by authorities 


which the judicious Leland produces. Being returnedhome | 


he settled at Verulam, and lived there with some dignity ; 
for he seems to have been one of the principal citizens of 
the place. Though a stranger to the Christian faith he was 
hospitable and compassionate, and in recompense of his cha- 
ritable disposition God was pleased to conduct him to the 
light of the gospel, and to discover to him the inestimable 
jewel of immortal life. He was yet a Pagan when the edicts of 
the emperors against the Christians began to be put rigor- 
ously in execution in Britain. A certain clergyman, called 
by some writers Amphibalus, sought by flight to escape the 
fury of the persecutors, and Alban afforded him a shelter, 
and kindly entertained him in his house. Our saint was 
much edified by the holy deportment of this stranger, and 
admired his faith and piety, and in particular his assiduity 
in prayer, in which the faithful servant of God watched 
night and day. Alban was soon engaged to listen to his 
wholesome admonitions and instructions, and in a short time 
became a Christian. And with such ardour did he open his 
heart to the divine grace, that he was at once filled with the 
perfect spirit of this holy religion, and rejoicing that he had 
found so precious a treasure he no longer regarded any thing 
else, despising for it the whole orld and “Life itself. He 


had harboured this apostolic man some days when an infor-— 


mation was given in to the governor, that the preacher of 
the Christian religion after whom the strictest inquiry was 
making, lay hid at Alban’s house. Soldiers were dispatched 
thither to make diligent search after the man of God; ba 


(3) See the map and description of the ancient Verulamium, published by Dr. wit. 
Stukelie in 1720, among the prints of the Society of Antiquaries. 
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he was then secretly fled. Christ promises that he who re- 
ceives a prophet in the name of a prophet, shall meet with 
the recompense of a prophet. This was fulfilled in Alban, 
who by entertaining a confessor of Christ received the grace 
of faith, and the crown of martyrdom. He exchanged 
clothes with his guest, that the preacher might more easily 
escape in that disguise, to carry the news of salvation to 
others; and himself put on the stranger’s long robe, called 
Caracalla. Alban earnestly desiring to shed his blood for 
~ Christ, whom he had but just learned to know, presented 
himself boldly in this habit to the soldiers, and was by them 
bound and led to the judge, who happened at that very time 
to be standing at the altar, and offering sacrifice to his idols. 
When he saw Alban he was highly provoked at the cheat 
which the saint had put upon him by substituting himself 
for his guest, and ordering him to be dragged before the 
images of his gods, he said,—‘** As you have chosen to conceal 
*¢a sacrilegious person and a blasphemer, the punishment 
‘‘which he should have suffered shall fall upon you, in 
** case you refuse to comply with the worship of our reli- 
‘‘ sion.”’ The saint answered with a noble courage, that 
he would never obey such an order. The magistrate then 
asked him of what family he was. Alban replied,—‘ To 
‘* what purpose do you inquire of my family? If you would 
‘‘ know my religion, I am a Christian.’”? The judge asked 
his name; to which he answered,—‘‘ My name is Alban, and 
‘¢T worship the only true and living God who created all 
‘¢ things.’ The magistrate said,—‘‘ If you would enjoy the 
** happiness of life, sacrifice instantly to the great gods.” 
Alban replied,—<‘* The sacrifices you offer are made to devils 
‘* who neither help their votaries nor grant their petitions. 


$11 


Vestiaria Rom. Hoffman Lexic. Univ. 

Thomas Walsingham assures us, that 
this large woollen garment of St. Alban 
was kept in the church of Ely, in a great 


(2) The Caracalla was a long garment 
like the habit of a modern monk, some- 
times with and sometimes without a 
hood or cowl. It was originally Gau- 


lish; Antoninus Basianus, son of the 
emperor Severus, was surnamed Cara- 
calla, because he introduced the frequent 
use of this kind of garment at Rome. 
See Aurelius Victor, Ferrarius de Re 


chest; which was opened in the reign of 

Edward II. in 1314. The upper part ap-' 
peared yet stained with the martyr's 

blood, which looked as fresh as if it had 

been but just spilt. . 
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_** Whoever shall sacrifice to these idols, shall receive for his 
_** reward the everlasting pains of hell.’’ The judge enraged 
beyond measure at these words, commanded the holy con- 
fessor to be scourged ; and seeing him bear with an unshaken 
constancy, and even with joy, the most cruel tortures, he at 
last condemned him to be beheaded. An exceeding great 
multitude of people went out to behold his execution, and 
the judge remained almost alone in the city without attend- 
ance. In the road was a river, and the stream in that part 
which was pent up by a wall and sand was exceeding rapid. 
So numerous was the crowd that was gone out before, that 
the martyr could scarce have passed the bridge that evening 
had he waited for them to go before him. Therefore, being 
impatient to arrive at his crown, he went to the bank, and 
lifting up his eyes to heaven made a short prayer. Upon this 
the stream was miraculously divided, and the river dried. up 
in that part, so as to afford a passage to the martyr and a thou- 

sand persons. 


_ This river must have been the Coln, which runs’ between — 


old Verulam and new St. Alban’s. The executioner was 
converted at the sight of this miracle, and of the saintly be- 


haviour of the martyr, and throwing away his naked sword, 


he fell at the feet of the saint, begging to die with him, or 
rather in his place. The sudden conversion of the hendlemats 
occasioned a delay in the execution. In the mean time the 
holy confessor, with the crowd, went up the hill, which was 
a most pleasant spot covered arith several sorts of flowers, 
_about five hundred paces from the river. There Alban fall- 
ing on his knees, at his prayer a fountain sprung up, with 
the water whereof he refreshed his thirst. A new execu- 
tioner being found, he struck off the head of. the martyr, 
but miraculously lost his eyes, which fell to the ground at 
the same time. ‘Together with St. Alban, the soldier who 
_had refused to amend his hands in his blood, and had de- 


-clared himself a Christian, was also beheaded, being baptized — 


in his own blood. This soldier is eHtioned in the Roman 
Martyrology. Capgrave calls him Heraclius; some. others 
Araclius. Many of the spectators were converted to the 
faith, and following the holy priest, who had converted Saint 
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Alban, into Wales, to the number of one thousand, received 
the sacrament of baptism at his hands, as Harpsfield’s me- 
moirs relate; but these converts were all cut to pieces by the 
idolaters for their faith. The priest was brought back and 
stoned to death at Radburn, three miles from St. Alban’s, 
as. Thomas Radburn, who was born in that place, Matthew 
Paris, and others affirm, from ancient records kept in Saint 
Alban’s abbey. This priest is called by Geoffrey of Mon- 
mouth, and others, St. Amphibalus, though bishop Usher 
conjectures that Greek name to have been borrowed from 
his garment, the Caracalla. Bede testifies, that St. Alban 
suffered martyrdom on the twenty-second of June, some say 
in the year 286, but most in 303, when Dioclesian began his 
great persecution ; to which Constantius put a stop in Bri- 
tain the year following. Some moderns are offended at the 
above-mentioned miracles; but the ingenious Mr. Collier 
writes thus concerning them: ‘* As for St. Alban’s miracles, 
** being attested by authors of such credit, I do not see why 
*< they should be questioned. ‘That miracles were wrought 
 *© in the church at that time of day, is clear from the writings 
** of the ancients. To imagine that. God should exert his 
‘* omnipotence, and appear supernaturally for his servants, 
‘< in no age since the apostles is an unreasonable fancy. For 
*¢ since the world was not all converted by the apostles, why 
*« should we not believe that God should honour his servants 
‘with the most undisputed credentials. Why then should 
‘St. Alban’s miracles be disbelieved, the occasion being great 
‘¢ enough for so extraordinary an interposition,’ &c. “These 
miracles of stopping the river, and of the spring rising in the 
place where St. Alban was beheaded, are expressly mentioned 
by Gildas,’ Bede, and others. The place was called in the 
Anglo-Saxon language, Holm-hurst, Hurst signifying a wood; 
and this place was once overgrown with trees, as bishop Usher - 
proves. In after-times it obtained the name of Derswold- 
wood, and was the spot on which the present town of Saint 
Alban’s is built. In the time of Constantine the Great, a 
‘magnificent church of admirable workmanship was erected 
on the place where the martyr suffered, and was rendered 
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illustrious by frequent great miracles, as Bede testifies.“ 
The pagan Saxons destroyed this edifice ; but Offa, king of 
the Mercians, raised another in 793, with a great monastery, 
on which he bestowed most ample possessions.© Several 
popes honoured it with the most singular privileges and ex- 
emptions, and all the lands possessed by it were freed from 
the payment of the Romescot or Peterpence. The church is 
still standing, having been redeemed from destruction when 
the abbey was suppressed under Henry VIII. It was pur- 


chased by the townsmen to be their parochial church, for — 


the sum of four hundred pounds, which, according to the 
present value of money, would be above seven times as 
much. ‘Our island for many ages had recourse to St. Alban 


(4) See Analecta Henschenii de S, Albano, and Papebroke, t. 4. J unij. 


(b) Offa, king of Mercia, founded the | by several kings. See Reyner, Stevens, 


monastery of St. Alban’s in the year 793, 
of his reign thirty-three ; ; and in a coun- 
ef held at Celchyth in his dominions, in 
which were present fifteen bishops, with 
several kings, governors, and noblemen, 
he endowed the same with many large 
estates. See Stow’s Chronicle. In the 
joueney of devotion which he made after 
this to Rome, he excepted the lands of 
this abbey from paying the Peterpence, 
when he engaged each family in his king- 
dom which enjoyed the yearly revenue of 
above thirty silver pence, to pay one silver 
penny a year to the see of Rome, Adrian 
J. being then pope. His dominions then 
eomprised the counties of Hereford, Wor- 
cester, Gloucester, Warwick, Stafford, 
Derby, Chester, Salop, Nottingham, Nor- 
thampton, Oxford, Buckingham, Leices- 
ter, Bedford, Huntingdon, Cambridge, 
Norfolk, Suffolk, Essex, Middlesex, and 
half Hertfordshire. See the MS. life of 
king Offa quoted by Svelman and Wil- 
kins, p. 159. 

(©) The abbot of St. Alban’s took the 
first place among the mitred abbots in the 
parliament: the others sat according to 
the seniority of their summons. This 
precedency was granted to St. Alban by 
pope Adrian IV. in 1154. “Sicut B. Alba- 
nus protomartyr est Anglorum, ita et 
Abbas, sud monasterii sedem primam ha- 
bet in parliamento,” which was confirmed 


vol.»1. p. 170. and Monast. Angl. vol. 1. 
p- 80. Dr. Brown Willis’s hist. of mitred 
abbeys, vol. 1. p. 13. 


Before the dissolution of monasteries . 


in England, twenty-seven abbots, some- 
times twenty-nine, and two priors, almost 
all Benedictins, held baronies, and sat in 
parliament. The abbeys which enjoyed 
this privilege were, 1. St. Alban’s, valued 
at the dissolution, according to the king's 
books in Dugdale, at 2102/. per ann. ac- 
cording to vulgar computation ; in Speed, 
at 25102. per ann. 2. Glastenbury dedi- 
cated to the B. Virgin, valued at 33114, 
in Dugdale ; at 35002. in Speed. 3. Saint 
Austin’s at Canterbury, which was r 


turned into the exchequer to be sae . 


with 1413/. per ann. the cathedral priory 
of Christ’s-church in that city being va- 
lued at 23877. 4. Westminster-abbey, 
valued at 34717. in Dugdale; at 39777. 
in Speed. Maitland, Hist. of London and 
Westminster, p. 391. observes, that 39771. 
at the time of the dissolution was a sum 
equal to 20,000/. at present; and that 
Westminster-abbey was with this yearly 
income far the richest in all England. It 
also surpassed all the other abbeys by the 
surprising treasure of rich plate, and 
precious ornaments. 5. Winchester- 
abbey, founded by St. Byrinus and Kyne- 
gilse, the first Christian king of the West- 
Saxons, dedicated to the Holy Trinity, 
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as its glorious protomartyr and powerful patron with God, 
and acknowledged many great favours received from God, 
through his intercession. By it St. Germanus procured a 


but in later ages called St. Swithin’s, was 
valued at 1507/7. 6. St. Edmund’s-bury, 
built by king Canutus, valued at 16592. 
in Dugdale; at 2336/.in Speed. 7. Ely, 
where the valuation of the abbey restored 
by St. Ethelwold was 1084/. that of the 
bishopric 2134/. 8. Abingdon, founded 
by Cedwalla and Ina, kings of the West- 
Saxons, in honour of the B. Virgin, va- 
lued at 1876/. 9. Reading-abbey built 
by king Henry E. valued at 19382. 10. 
Thorney, in Cambridgeshire, refounded 
by St. Ethelwold, in honour of the B. 
Virgin Mary, valued at 5087. 11. Wal- 
tham, which was founded a noble colle- 
giate church by ear! Harold in 1062, and 
made by Henry II. a royal abbey of regu- 
lar canons of St. Austin, under the title 
of the Holy Cross, was valued at 900/. in 
Dugdale; at 10797. inSpeed. 12. Saint 
Peter’s in Gloucester, founded by Wulfere 
and Ethelred, kings of Mercia, valued at 
1550/7. made a cathedral by Henry VIII. 
Tewksbury valued at 15982. It was founded 
in 715, by Doddo, a prime nobleman of 
Mercia, who became a monk at Pershore. 
14, Winchelcomb in Gloucestershire, va- 
lued at 7592. It was founded by Offa and 
Kenulph, kings of Mercia. 15. Ramsey 
in Huntingdonshire, founded by Ailwyne, 
alderman of England, and earl of the 
East- Angles, in honour of the B.Virgin and 
St. Bennet, rated at 17167. 16. Bardney 
in Lincolnshire. After being demolished 
by the Danes in 870, who slew there three 
hundred monks, it was rebuilt by William 
the Conqueror. 17. Crowland, valued at 
10877, in Dugdale; at 12172. in Speed. 
18. St. Bennet’s in Hulm, in Norfolk, 
founded about the year 800, valued at 
5851. This abbacy was given by Henry 
VIII. to the bishops of Norwich, in ex- 
change for the estates formerly belonging 
to that see, then valued at the yearly in- 
come of 10502. From which time, the 
bishops of Norwich remain the only abbots 
in England. The great monastery of the 
Holy Trinity in Norwich was valued at 
10617, per ann. 19. Peterburgh abbey, 
begun by Peada, king of Mercia, in 665; 
rebuilt by Adulf, chancellor to king Ed- 


gar, who became himself a monk, and 
died abbot of this house. The revenues 
of this abbey were rated, in the twenty- 
sixth year of Henry VIII. at 19212. ac- 
cording to the clear value, in Dugdale, 
and at 1972/. according to the computed 
value. Henry VIII. spared this church 
out of regard to the ashes of his injured 
queen Catharine, and converted the 
abbey into an episcopal see, which is now 
charged in the king’s books, worth 4142, 
20. Battel-abbey in Sussex, founded by 
William the Conqueror, in honour of 
St. Martin, valued at 8807. 21. Malmes- 
bury in Wiltshire, valued at 8037. 29. 
Whitby, anciently called Streaneshalch, 
founded by king Oswy in favour of Saint 
Hilda in 657. It was destroyed by the 
Danes, but rebuilt for monks after the 
conquest, in honour of St. Peter and 
St. Hilda. 23. Selby in Yorkshire, began 
by William the Conqueror, in honour ef 
St. Peter and St. Germanus, rated at 7291. 
24. St. Mary’s at York, built in the reign 
of William Rufus, valued at 20852. in 
Speed. The other mitred abbeys werethose . 
of Shrewsbury, Cirencester, Evesham, 
Tavistock, and Hide at Winchester. See 
Brown Willis’s history of mitred abbeys. 
Also two priors had seats in the house of 
lords, namely of Coventry, and of the 
knights of St. John of Jerusalem. This 
last was styled Primus Anglie Baro, and 
was the first lay baron, though a religious 
man. See Bishop Tanner’s Notitia Mo- 
nastica: according to whose most exact 
calculation, atthe suppression of religious | 
houses in England, the sum total of the 
revenues of the greater monasteries 
amounted to 104,9197. Of the lesser, 
29,7027. Of the head house of the knights 
hospitallers, or of Malta, in London, 
23852. Of twenty eight other houses of 
that Order, 30267. Of seven houses of 
Trinitarians (which are all we find the 
valuation of, the rest probably having no 
real foundations) 2877. 

By an act which was passed in the par- 
liament in March 1535 by the suppression 
of one hundred and eighty-one lesser mo- 
nasteries, a revenue of 32,0002. per ana. 
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triumph without Christian blood, and gained a complete 
victory both over the spiritual and corporal enemies of this 
country. Of the rich shrine of St. Alban, most munificently 


came to the crown, besides 100,0002. in 
plate and jewels. By the greater houses 
suppressed in 1539, the king obtained a 
- revenue of 100,000/. per annum. besides 
plate and jewels. The houses of the 
knights of Malta were seized by the king 
in 1540. Afterward in 1548, were granted 
to king Edward VI. and suppressed, ninety 
colleges, one hundred and ten hospitals, 
and two thousand three hundred and se- 
venty four chantries and free chapels. 
The churches in all the northern king- 
doms, as Denmark, Sweden, &c. were 
stripped much more naked by the change 
of religion. 

The revenues of the clergy were laia 
only at a fourth part of the revenues of 
the kingdom in the twenty seventh of 
Henry VIIL as may be seen in Compl. 
hist. vol. 2. p. 185. And Mr. Collier, in 
his Eccl. Hist. vol. 2. p. 108, saith the 
revenues of the monks never did exceed 
a fifth part; and considering the leases 
they granted upon small rents, and easy 
fines, it may truly be affirmed their reve- 
nues did not exceed a tenth part of the 
nation. Thus Bishop Tanner, pref. p. 7 

Monasteries in England are no more ; 
yet justice is due to an order of men 
-which was formerly an illustrious part of 
this nation, and abounded with persons 
eminent for birth, learning, and_ piety. 
The veil which death throws over the 
ashes of good and great men is sacred ; 
and to cast dirt upon their sbrine is 
shocking to the most savage barbarians. 
Yet this, some have made a point of merit. 
Fishop Burnet says the monks were be- 
come lewd and dissolute when their order 
was suppressed among us. But Mr. Henry 
Wharton, under the name of Anthony 
Harmer, in his Specimen of Errors in 
Burnet’s History of the Reformation, 
answers this slander in the following 
words, (p.42.) “* God forbid that any 
professors of Christianity, much less the 
greatest pretenders to it, should be guilty 
of such monstrous wickedness, or that 
any others should believe it of them with- 
out evident proof. Surely if the monks 
had been guilty of any such thing, it 


could not have escaped the knowledge of 
their visitors, who searched and divulged 
all their faults with the utmost industry. 
Nor would it have been unknown to Bale, 
brought up among them; nor omitted 
by him in bis English votaries, wherein 
he hath set himself to defame the monas- 
tic order, and the unmarried clergy with 
insatiable malice.’ The same learned 
protestant divine and historian, in an- 
swer to another charge of bishop Burnet, 
importing, that the monks about the end 
of theeighth century, had possessed them- 
selves of the greatest part of the riches 
of the nation, shews, (p. 40.) that the 
monks had not then probably gained pos- 
session of the hundredth part of the 
riches of the nation, though they after- 
ward in the tenth, eleventh, and twelfth 
centuries, increased exceedingly in num- 
ber and possessions. “* But after all,” says 
he,“ they will never be found to have. 
possessed above a fifth part of the nation : 
and considering they were wont to lease 
out their lands to laymen, for easy fines 
and small rents, they did not in reality 
possess the tenth part of the riches of the 
nation. . Then, for that other charge, 
that the best part of the soil being in such 
ill hands, it was theinterest of the nation 
to have it put to better uses, it is altoge- 
ther erroneous. From the beginning to 
the end, none ever improved their lands 
and possessions to better advantage than” 
the monks, by building, cultivation, and 
all other methods, while they kept them 
in their own bands.”. Of this, Croyland 
is to this day a manifest instance. “ And 
when they leased them out to others, it 
was the interest of the nation to have 
such easy tenures continued to great 
numbers of persons who enjoyed them, 
To this it may be added, that they contri- 
buted to the public charges of the nation 
equally with the other clergy; and the 
clergy did always contribute in proportion 
above the laity. So that we cannot find 
to what better uses these possessions have 
been since put,” &c. 

Bishop Tanner also observes, that the 
church lands, after the conquest, contri- 
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adorned by Offa, by his son Egfrid, and many succeeding 
kings and others, nothing is now remaining, as Weever 
writes, but a marble stone tozcover the place ee the dust 
of the sacred remains lies. Over against which, on a wall, 
some verses are lately painted, says the same author, to tell 
us there was formerly a shrine in that place.” A village in 
Forez in France, aleagne and a half from Rouanne, bears the 
name of St. Alban, faxious for mineral waters, abounding 
with nitrous salt, described by Mr. Spon and Piganiol, t. 2. 
Poveds) Swann: 1754. 


(5) Funeral Monuments, p. 555. 


buted to all public burdens, equally with ; martyr, whose relicks are honourably 
the laity. Walsingham, (p. 180.) and] preserved at Burano near Venice. 
Patrick (in his addit. to Gunton, p. 321.) | Some have thought St. Alban of Mentz, 
say, that 2 Richard 1. A. D. 1379, every }| whois much honoured in a famous church 
mitred abbot paid as much to the tax as| and monastery founded in 804, which 
an earl; and 6s. $d. for every monk in| bear his name at Mentz, to be our Eng- 
his monastery. In 18 Edward IJ. A. D.| lish protomartyr, as appears from Sir 
1289, the abbot of St. Edmund’s-bury | Thomas More’s book against Tindal ; and 
paid 666/, 13s. 4d. to the fifteenth. See| from Ruinart’s notes on the history of 
_ Cowell’s interpreter, sub voce Quinsieme. | the Vandalic persecution. But Rabanus 
Also Rymer, vol. ii. p. 75. and Stevens, | Maurus in his Martyrology says, he was 
App. p. 108. See a justification and apo- | an African bishop, who being banished 
logy for monks and monastic Orders in| by Huneric for the faith, coming to 
Monasticon Favershamense, or a survey | Mentz, there fell into the hands of the 
of the monastery of Feversham, by Tho. | Huns, and was by them put to death for 
Southouse, of Gray’s-Inn, Lond. 1634. the faith. Mabillon, Annal. Ben. |. 28. 
Of the Benedictin Order were all our| and Papebroke, Junij, t. 4. p. 68. upon 
cathedral priories, except Carlisle, and | this authority of Rabanus, take St. Alban 
most of the richest abbeys in England. | of Mentz to have been an African; but 
Reyner, vol. i. p. 217. says, that the reve-| Ruinart, the most judicious scholar of 
nues of the Benedictins were almost equal ; Mabillon, justly calls itin question. Mon- 
to those of all the other Orders. Sir Ro- | signor Georgi, in his notes on Usuard’s 
bert Atkyns says, there were in England | Martyrology, inclines to the opinion of 
before the reformation, 45,009 churches | Ruinart. The great collegiate church of 
and 55,000 chapels; now only about; Namur was founded in honour of St.Alban 
10,000. Dr. Bentley, under the name of | by Albert I]. earl of Namur in 1047. The 
Philoleutherus Lipsiensis, in Remarks | abbot of St. Alban’s near Mentz, enriched 
upon a late discourse of Free-Thinking, | it with precious relicks; and it is pos- 
says, that out of 10,000 parish churches, | sessed of a large portion of the eross, 
there are 6000, the yearly income of! which was sent by Henry, emperor of 
which does not exceed 50/7. each. On| Constantinople, to his brother Philip, 
the present state of the church revenues } earl of Namur, in 1205. ‘Fhis church was 
in England, see that treatise, and Dean| made an episcopal cathedral by Paul IV. 
Prideaux, on the original and right of} in 1559. St. Alban of Mentz is honoured 
tithes. ‘ on the twenty-first of June. -See Pape- 
,.| broke, t. 4. Junij, p. 86. and Serarius, 
@ bc ae 25h oy Be anne SF AE Reeevtre Mogunt. ea Annotationibus et 
The work of all form else hath changing Supplemento a Georgio Christiano Joan- 
time bereft. unis, p. 176, 177. printed at Francfort, ia 
Papehroke mentions another St. Alban, ' 1722. 
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ST. ETHELDREDA, OR AUDRY, V. A. 


From her life by Bede, b. 4. ch. 19,20. and more at large by Thomas, a monk of 
Ely, in his History of Ely; in Wharton, Anglia Sacra, p.597. and Papebroke’s 
Notes, p. 489. t. 4. Junij. See also Bradshaw’s Life of St. Wereburga, ch. 18. 
Bentham, Hist. Ely, ed. 1766. 


, 


A. D. 679. 


Sr. ErHetprepa or Ediltrudis, commonly called Audry, was 
third daughter of Annas or Anna, the holy king of the East 
Angles, and St. Hereswyda. She was younger sister to Saint 
Sexburga and to St. Ethelburga who died a virgin and nun 
in France, and was eldest sister to St. Withburga. She was 
born at Ermynge, a famous village in Suffolk, and brought 
up in the fear of God. In compliance with the desire of her — 
friends she married Tonbercht, prince of the southern 
Girvij;® but they lived together in perpetual continency. 
Three years after her marriage, and one year after the death of 
her father, Audry lost her husband, who for her dowry settled 
upon her the isle of Ely. The holy virgin and widow re- ' 
tired into that solitude, and there lived five years rather like 
an inhabitant of heaven than one in a mortal state. ‘Tramp- 
ling under her feet whatever attracts the hearts of deluded — 
worldlings, she made poverty and humility her delight and 
her glory, and to sing the divine praises with the angels 
night and day was her most noble ambition and holy em- 
ploy. Notwithstanding her endeavours to hide herself 


(@) The Girvij inhabited the counties | their own princes, dependent on the kings 
of Rutland, Northampton, and Hunting- | of Mercia. 
don, with part of Lincolnshire, and had | (®) So called from the great quantity of 

eels in its waters. 
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from the world, her virtues pierced the veil which she 
studied to throw over them, and shone with a brightness 
which was redoubled from the lustre which her humility 
reflected on them. Egfrid, the powerful king of Northum- 
berland, hearing the fame of her virtues, by the most earnest: 
suit extorted her consent to marry him, and she was obliged 
to engage a second time in that state. .The tradition of the 
church, which by her approbation and canons has authorised 
this conduct in many saints, is a faithful voucher that a con- 
tract of marriage, not yet consummated, deprives not either 
party of the liberty of preferring the state of greater per- 
tection. St. Audry, upon this principle, during twelve years 
that she reigned with her husband, lived with him as if she 
had been his sister, not as his wife, and devoted her time to 
the exercises of devotion and charity. At length having 
taken the advice of St. Wilfrid, and received from his hands 
the religious veil, she withdrew to the monastery of Cold- 
ingham beyond Berwick, and there lived in holy obedience 
under the devout abbess St. Ebba. Afterward, in the year 
672, according to Thomas of Ely, she returned to the isle of 
_Ely, and there founded a double monastery upon her own 
estate. The nunnery she governed herself, and was by her 
example a living rule of perfection to her sisters. She ate 
only once a day except on great festivals or in time of sick- 
mess; never wore any linen but only woollen clothes ; 
never returned to bed after matins, which were sung at mid- 
night, but continued her prayers in the church till morning. 
She rejoiced in pains and humiliations, and in her last sick- 
ness thanked God for being afflicted with a painful red 
swelling in her neck, which she regarded as a just chastise- 
ment for her vanity, when in her youth at court she wore 
rich necklaces studded with brilliants. After a lingering ill- 
ness she breathed out her pure soul in profound sentiments 
of compunetion, on the twenty-third of June 679. She was 
buried, according to her direction in a wooden coffin. Her 
sister Sexburga, widow of Erconbercht, king, of Kent, suc- 
ceeded her in the government of her monastery, and caused 
her body to be taken up, put into a stone coffin, and trans- 
lated into the church. On which occasion it was found 
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-uncorrupt, and the same physician who had made a ghastly 
incision inher neck a little before her death, was surprised to 
- see the wound then perfectly healed. Bede testifies that many 
miracles were wrought by the devout application of her re- 


licks, and the linen cloths that were taken off her coffin; 


which. is also confirmed by an old Latin hymn by him in- 
serted in his history. 


This great queen and saint set so high a value on the virtue 


of virginity, because she was instructed in the school of Christ 
how precious a jewel and how bright an ornament that virtue 
is in his divine eyes, who is the chaste spouse and lover of 
true virgins who crown their chastity with a spirit of prayer, — 
_ sincere humility, and charity. These souls are without spot — 
before the throne ef God ; they are purchased from among — 
men, the first fruits to God and the Lamb, being the inhe- — 


ritance properly consecrated to God; they sing a new can- 
ticle before the throne, which no others can sing, and they 
follow the Lamb whithersoever he goeth.” “ Whither do 


‘< you think this Lamb goeth? where no other presumes or 


*< is able to follow him;”’ cries out St. Austin,® ‘* Whither 


*¢ do we think that he goeth ? into what groves or meadows ? 


‘© Where are found joys, not like those of this world, false, 
<¢‘ empty, and treacherous ; nor even such as are afforded in — 
‘< the kingdom of God itself to those that are not virgins ; — 
‘* but joys, distinct from theirs. ‘The joys oft he virgins of © 
‘¢ Christ are formed of Christ, in Christ, through Christ, and — 
‘* for Christ. The peculiar joys of the virgins of Christ are not — 
‘* the same as of those that are not virgins ; for, though — 


‘‘ others have their joys, none have such.” He adds, 
‘* Be solicitous that you lose not this treasure, which if 


‘it be once forfeited nothing can restore. The rest of the © 


‘* blessed will see you, who are not able themselves so far 


“‘ to follow the Lamb. They: will see you, nor 6958 ne 


(1) Apoe, xiv. —() L. de SanctA Virgin. c. 27. t. 6. P. 354, _—() Ibid. c. my 


_ (©) The monastery of Ely being de-| and dedicated in honour of the Blessed 


stroyed by the Danes in 870, it was re- | Virgin and St. Audry, in 970. A bishops — 


founded by St. Ethelwold bishop of Win- | ric was erected there in 1108. 
chester, and king Edgar, for monks only, 
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** envy you; but by rejoicing for your happiness, they will 
** possess in you what they, donot enjoy in themselves. 
‘* And that new song which they will not be able to say, 
‘* they will yet hear, and will be delighted with your so ex- 
* cellent a,good. , But, you: who.shall both say it and hear it, 
*¢ will exult more happily, and. nec more joyfully. ‘se 


ST. MARY OF OIGNIES. 


saifien Nea who .were wealthy inhabitants of Nivelle in 
Brabant, gave her ia virtuous education, and married her 
young to'a gentleman remarkable for his piety. Heimitated 
her in her long devotions and watchings, and in the extra- 
ordinary austerities which she.practised... This fervent 
couple by mutual agreement, devoted themselves to serve 
the lepers in’a quarter of Nivelle called Villembroke. By 
this abject life, they exposed themselves to the railleries and 
contempt of their worldly friends ; but human respects were 
no temptation to our sincere lovers of the disgrace of the 
cross, who learned by humiliations to die more perfectly to 
themselves; assiduous meditation on the sufferings of Christ 
was their favourite exercise, and was to Mary a: source of 
continual tears; which,.as she said to cardinal Vitry, far 
from. exhausting her, were her refreshment. Black dry 
bread with a few herbs, made up the slender refection which 
she allowed herself only once a day. . When she spun. or 
worked, she had the psalter always open before her the 
more easily to prevent distractions, by frequently casting” 
her eyes onit; for she seemed in all her employments never 
to cease praising God in her heart... She made every year 
two pilgrimages to our Lady’s church at Oignies, two. miles 
from the place of her abode, and her devotion to the mother 
of God was most tender and. remarkable. The pious cardinal 
who has written her life testifies that in her prayer she was 
favoured with frequent raptures and extraordinary heavenly 
‘visits; and that her conversation, which was. ordinarily on 
God, inflamed and. comforted exceedingly all who spoke to 
her, IJ know, says the same learned. and pious author, that 
many will laugh at what I relate, but those who have received 
Vo. VI. 4 
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of God the like favours, will believe and understand me. 
A certain person of eminent piety who came from a great 
distance to see her, received such comfort, and such a flame 
was kindled in his breast by her words, that he ever after 
continued to feel the effects in his soul, and found the bit- 
terness which he suffered from his earthly pilgrimage ex- 
ceedingly alleviated. Another who rallied his companions 
for turning out of their way to visit the servant of God, and 
‘refused to. go with them, being weary of waiting for them 
out of doors, at last went in to hasten them out; but was 
suddenly so struck at the sight of the saint’s countenance, and 
on hearing her words full of unction and ardour, that his 
heart was that moment entirely changed; he melted into 
tears, and after staying a long time to hear her heavenly 
discourses could scarce be drawn from her company. 

The saint on several occasions shewed that she had re- 
‘ceived from God the spirit of prophecy, and was endued 
with an eminent gift of spiritual knowledge and counsel. 
These graces she obtained and preserved by her profound 
humility by which she sincerely regarded herself as the out- 
cast of the world, and unworthy to enjoy in any respect the 
rank of other creatures, and with confusion both thought 
and styled herself entirely ignorant in the paths of virtue. 
She was most watchful over her heart that nothing might 
enter it, but Jesus Christ and what belonged ‘to his love. 
I never heard her let fall one word, says our author, that 
savoured of the spirit of this world; and she seasoned almost 
every sentence she spoke with the adorable name of Jesus. 
She and her devout and most affectionate husband gave: all 
their worldly possessions for the relief of the ‘poor, when 


they first devoted themselves to serve the lepers at Villem- — 4 


broke, A few years before her death she left Villembroke, 
where visitants from Nivelle sometimes broke into her soli- 
tude; and settled near the church at Oignies, in a house 


belonging to a person of eminent virtue. She there sighed _ 


continually in a holy impatience té'go to God, and repeated 
almost without intermission rapturous aspirations of divine 
love, and wonderful praises of God, the Trinity in Unity, 
and Unity j in Trinity; passing from the Trinity to the sacred 
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humanity of Christ, and intermixing frequent Alleluias. 
She approached most frequently the holy eucharist, in re- 
ceiving, which her countenance, through the ardour of love 
which inflamed her breast, seemed to dart forth rays of light. 

In her last sickness she was visited..by, the archbishop of 
Toulouse, by the widow of the duke of Louvain, who was 
then a devout Cistercian nun, and many other persons of 
distinction, who were all much edified by her ‘saint-like 
deportment; she calmly resigned her soul into the hands of 
her Creator in 1213, being thirty-three, others say thirty-six 
years old. Her relicks are placed in a silver shrine behind 
the altar at Oignies, which is a monastery of regular canons 
in the diocess of Namur... See her life written by the devout 
cardinal James of Vitry, once a canon regular in that mo- 
nastery, afterward bishop of Acon in Palestine, and lastly of 
Tusculum. He died at Rome in 1244, and has left us a 
history of the East, from the time of Mahomet, and some 
other works. Her name is inserted in the calendars of 
several churches in Flanders, and her relicks enshrined in 
_ several places; in some she has been honoured with an 
office. See Papebroke, t. 4, Junij, p. 631, 


JUNE XXIV. 


THE NATIVITY OF ST. J OHN 
. THE BAPTIST. 
Sr stil phacerés™ that the cls usually celebrates the 
festivals of saints on the day of their death, which is in the 
true estimate of things, their great birth-day, their birth-day 
to eternal life. The same father adds, that the Nativity of 


() Serm. 290. 
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St. John the Baptist is excepted from this rule. ‘The reason 
of which distinction is, because this saint was sanctified im his 
mother’s womb, so that he was brought forth holy into the 
world; which St. Bernard,® and many eminent divines 


understand not only of an external sanctity, or deputation 


to piety, but of the gift of sanetifying grace by the remission. 
of original sin, which they doubt not to have been imparted 


to him by the presence of our divine Redeemer in the visit 


made by the Blessed Virgin to St. Elizabeth. Moreover, the 
birth of the precursor of our Divine Saviour was a mystery 
_ which brought great joy to the world, announcing its: re- 
__ demption to be at hand; it was in itself miraculous, and was 
ushered in with many prodigies. God, who had often distin- 
guished the birth of great prophets by signs and wonders, 
was pleased, in an extraordinary manner, to honour that of 
the Baptist, who both by the dignity of his office,.and by the 
eminent degree of grace and sanctity to which he was raised, 


surpassed, according to the oracle of truth itself, all the an- 


cient patriarchs and prophets. His father Zachary was a 
holy priest of the family of Abia, one of the twenty-four 
sacerdotal families into which the children of Aaron were 
divided in order that they might all serve in the temple by 
turns. Elizabeth, the wife of this virtuous priest, was also 
descended of the house of Aaron, though probably her 
mother was of the tribe of Juda, she being cousin to the 
Blessed Virgin. The Holy Ghost assures us that Zachary 
and Elizabeth were both just, by true virtue, not by an im- 
perfect or false piety, which is scrupulous in some points 
only the better to cover certain favourite passions ; which 
hypocrisy may often obtain the deceitful suffrage of men, 
but can never be pleasing in the divine eyes. .The virtue of 


these saints was sincere and perfect, ‘‘ And they walked in 


** all the a namiynts and justifications of the Lord with- 
“out blame.’”’? So impenetrable are the foldings of the 
human heart, that we have reason to fear the disguise*of — 
some secret passions even in our best actions. But blessed 
are they whom God commends. ©: > > 49,0 


) Luke i. 15. 41.--@) St.Bern. ep. 174, 
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Zachary lived probably at Hebron, a sacerdotal town in 
the western part of the tribe of Juda, in the hilly country, 
about twenty miles from Jerusalem. David, when he ap- 
pointed the service of the temple that was to be built, 
divided the priests into twenty-four courses, who were to 
officiate m the temple by turns, each a week at a time. 
Among these that of Abia was reckoned the eighth in the 
time of David.” It was usual for the priests of each family 
or course, when it came to their turn, to choose by lot 
among themselves the men who were to perform the several 
parts of the service of that week. It fell to the lot of Za- 
chary, in the turn of his ministration, to offer the daily morn- 
ing and evening sacrifice of incense, on the golden altar, in 
the inner part of the temple called the Sanctum, or sanc- 
tuary; which sacrifice was prescribed as an emblem of the 
indispensable homage which all. men are bound to pay to 
God of their hearts, by morning and evening prayer. It 
happened that while Zachary was offering the incense one 
day for this sacrifice, and the people were praying without 
the sanctuary, he was favoured with a vision, the angel 
Gabriel appearing to him, standing on the right side of the 
altar of incense. . Zachary being struck with ‘exceeding 
terror and amazement, the angel encouraged him, assuring | 
him that his prayer was heard, and that in consequence 
thereof, his wife, though she was called barren, should con- 
ceive and bear him a son; adding, Thou shalt call his name 
John, and he shall be great before God. He did not call 
him great in the world, in honours, in riches or applause : 
these false titles being mere emptiness and smoke; fraught 
with snares and secret poison. Nor did he say he would be 
great in the deceitful judgment, and foolish opinion of men, 
who not knowing things as they are in themselves, seldom 
weigh them in a just balance, and often give them names 
contrary to what they ought to bear, calling darkness light, 
and that which is bitter, sweet. But he who is great before 
God is great indeed. The praises of our saint are truly ad- 
mirable, because bestowed on him by the sovereign truth ; 


_ @) Matt. xi, 11.” 
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they exceed all other commendations. His matchless ex- 
cellency was intimated by the name which was given him by 
heaven; for he was called John, which word signifies one 
filled with grace. John was chosen by God to be the herald 
and harbinger of the world’s Redeemer, the voice to pro- 
elaim to men the eternal Word; the morning star to usher 
in the sun of justice, and the light of the world. It was 
therefore becoming that he should be adorned with all vir- 
tues in an heroic degree. Other saints are often particularly 
distinguished by certam characteristical privileges; but John 
eminently excelled in graces, and was a doctor, a virgin, and 
martyr. He was a prophet, and more than’a prophet; it 
being his office to point out to the world him whom the an- 
cient prophets had foretold obscurely, and ata distance. His 
spotless innocence, his unparallelled penance, his spirit of 
prayer and retirement, his zeal and charity, were wonderful ; 
but the crown of his greatness was his profound humility. 
‘An early piety, and an tnocence which was never defiled 
by any stain of sin, is a precious grace ; and the first-fruits 
of'a heart are particularly dué to God, and a sacrifice most 
agreeable to him. ‘Therefore the angel ordered that ‘the 
child ‘should be consecrated to God fori his very birth, for 
an exterior mark of his holy destination ; and foran’emblem 
of 'the necessity of leading a mortified life in the practice of 
virtue, this heavenly messenger enjoined that he should 
never tad wine, or any ather intoxicating liquor. @ The 
angel added, that he was holy, and filled with an extraordi- 
nary measure of grace by the Holy Ghost, even from the 
womb of his mother. By this extraordinary ‘sanctity was 


the Baptist ‘prepared 'to take upon him the hich function ‘of 


a preather of penance, im order ‘to convert the degenerate 
children of Israel from sin to ‘godliness, to unite dhiets hearts 
by the practice ‘of piety to'the holy patriarchs their ancestors, 
and to make them a perfect people to’the Lord, that'they 


might be a to receive the: it which Citivas : 


eh ae 
hi iooasitsia used inthe text, | the grape, and common in Palestine. 
according to St. Chrysostom, Theodoret, But the etymology expresses any intoxi- 
and others, means chieflly palm-tree cating liquor, See Synops. Critic, Cal- 
wine, which is little inferior to wine of |'met, &c. 
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brought them. For John was chosen to walk before Him. j 
in the like spirit and power with which Elias will appear to 
prepare men for His second coming to judge the world. 
That the miracle of the Baptist’s birth might be more 
evident, Elizabeth was at that time advanced in years, and 
according to the course of nature past child-bearing. God 
had so ordained it, that this saint might be the fait « of long 
and earnest prayer, the ordinary obanhel of his graces. By 
this circumstance parents are admonished with what assiduity 
and fervour they ought to address themselves to God to ob- 
tain his blessing upon their offspring. Zachary was amazed 
at the apparition, and at the wonderful things he heard, and 
begged a sign might be given him which might ascertain to 
him the effect of these great promises. The angel, to grant 
his request, and at the same time to shew he might have 
reasonably acquiesced in the marks given him in the vision 
itself, answered, that from that rhea he should continue 
dumb till such time as the child was born. On the following 
Sabbath-day the week of ‘his ministration expired, after 
‘which he returned home. Elizabeth conceived, and in the 
sixth month of her pregnancy ‘was honoured with a. visit 
from the mother of God, in which, at the presence of the 
world’s Redeemer, the Baptist was daotthied yet in his mo- 
ther’s womb. On this occasion, the blessed child, yet un- 
born, was, by an extraordinary privilege, favoured with the 
use of reason ; was the first among men who beheld Christ, 
and knew him before he saw the light with his corporeal 
eyes. Inexpressible was the miraculous j joy with which his 
soul was overwelmed to behold him present, whom the an- 
cient prophets rejoiced so much only to foresee in spirit. 
Whence it is added, that he leaped for joy in the womb. 
Elizabeth, after nine months, brought forth her son, who 
was circumcised on the eighth day. On that occasion the 
rest of the family were for having him called by his father’s 
name, Zachary; but the mother, by divine inspiration, said 
his name should be John. The father confirmed the same 
by writing, and immediately recovering the use of his speech, 


(>) Maldonatus in Luc. i, 41. 
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broke out into the divine praises in the most profound sen- 
timents of love and thanksgiving, and joyfully proclaimed 
the infinite mercy with which God in his most, tender bowels 
was pleased to visit his people of Israel, and the nations 
which were seated in the shades of death. bess! 

In the like fervent dispositions of gratitude and, wualte 
ought we to recite with the church, the inspired canticle of 
this holy prophet. We possess the infinite treasure of di- 
vine grace in frail vessels, and walk..continually upon the 
brink of precipices, and amidst rocks and dangers ; therefore 
we are bound always to fear, and to use the utmost caution, 
lest we fall, and lose this most precious of all excellent gifts. 
‘To,teach us with what watchfulness and care we are bound 
to preserve, and earnestly labour continually to improve it 
by an humble and penitential life, by assiduous prayer, by 
an application to the practice of all good works, anda scru- 
pulous flight of dangerous. occasions, the Baptist. was, in- 
spired by the Holy Ghost to retire in his tender years into. 
the wilderness. , There he, devoted himself to the exercises 
of holy prayer, leading a most austere penitential life. 


His. garment was of a rough camel’s hair, girt about him. 


with a leathern girdle, and he allowed himself no other food 
than what he found in the desert, wild honey and locusts, 
These are a kind of large grasshoppers, and are used in those 
countries as a coarse food when, dressed, but St. John ate 
them raw. | Of, this his retirement Origen writes, ‘—*¢ He 
© went into the desert, where the air was more pure, the. 
‘< heavens more open, and, God more familiar, that till the 
‘‘ time of his preaching was come, he might employ himself 
‘¢ in prayer in the company of angels.’’? And again, ‘* He 
‘‘had neither scrip nor servant, nor so much as a poor 


i‘ ie? Hom. 11, in 1 Lae Hom. 25. ib. ces 


{ 


ee cman —- eT = in te 
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(©) Wild biztys is that which is card 


m trees, in whieh bees frequently lodge 
their combs in Palestine and other coun- 
tries. Locusts are reckoned among: the 
clean meats, Ley. xi, 22. The ancients 
mention them as a eommon food in 
Africa, Persia, Syria, and Palestine. Mo- 
dern travellers assure us, in some coun- 


tries locusts are bionght to market. in. 
large quantities, but are eat only by the 


‘common people, either fried in oil, ‘or 


dried‘ in the sun. See Stapleton, Anti- 
dota Evangelica in Matt. ili, Canisius, 
1. 1. de corruptelis verbis Dei, c. 4, Synop- 
sis Critic. Corn. a Lap. et Calmet. 


a ae i oe es <* a 
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‘© cottage to shelter himself in from the inclemency of the 
“¢ weather. He remained in the desert even when he began 
“to preach penance.’’ St. Jerom writes, ‘* Neither the 
‘© tenderness nor the riches of his devout parents could hold 
‘him in their plentiful house amidst dangers from the 
‘¢ world. He lived in'the desert, and disdained to behold 
“¢ other things with eyes which coveted to see Christ. His 
<¢ raiment was coarse, his food locusts and wild honey; alk 
*‘ which things are conducive to virtue and. continency.”’ 
This frightful solitude he chose for his dwelling, lest the 
purity of his heart should be sullied if he had. entertained 
any commerce with men; and his penance was most austere, 
because the path of innocence and virtue is that of the cross 
or of mortification. How loudly does his penitential youth 
condemn those pretended Christians whose life.is altogether 
earthly, and who, instead of curbing their rs Heaisitgne and 
keeping their. senses in due subjection’ study by softness and 
pleasure to gratify them almost in every thing. They re- : 
nounce for ever the happiness which Christ has promised 
to his followers, who do not take his word and actions for 
the only rule of their conduct. . 

St. John by his retirement calls upon us Wve, Seer pade our 
hearts from the ties of the world, and frequently to imitate in | 
our closet his exercises in. the wilderness.. The world is like 
a perspective which: can only be seen in'the true point of 
light at a distance. By holy retirement, and by conversing 
often with heaven, the fascination of its enchantments wall 
fall from before our eyes, and we shall see that it has no- 
thing which ought not to be to a Christian heart an object 
of contempt, abhorrence; or dread. It is made up of vanity, 
danger, and sin. . _Its. goods and enjoyments are short-lived 
and uncertain; and in themselves false and empty: its 
pains real and grievous; and its promises treachery and 
deceit. Itis now so worn out, and its cheats are so clearly 
discovered by long experience, according to the obser- 
vation of St. Austin, that it ought long ago to have lost 
its false painted charms. \Gerson compares® those who 
seek for happiness in it, to fools who should with great 


() Ep. ad Rustic.—() Ep, 45. ad Arment.~- Serm, contr. Avar. 
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pains seek for roses and tulips on nettles and briars, which 
instead of yielding flowers, can only prick and wound their 
hands. It is covered with a thick darkness, which intercepts 
the sight of heavenly things, it is filled with snares in every 
part, and its vanities and pleasures are fraught with deadly 
poison. We must enter it with a holy fear, must conyerse 
in it with watchfulness, and continually fortify our souls 
against the infection of its air by the antidotes of frequent 
meditation, prayer, and self-denial, according to the excel- 
lent advice of St. Francis of Sales.©® Thus shall we learn 
to live in the world so as not to be of it, to use it as if we 
used it not, and possess it so as not to be possessed or capti- 
vated by it. 


THE MARTYRS OF ROME UNDER NERO. 


Tertullian observes, that it was the honour of the Chris- 
tian religion that Nero, the most avowed enemy to all virtue, 
was the first Roman emperor who declared against ita most _ 
bloody war. The sanctity and purity of the manners of the 
primitive Christians was a sufficient motive to stir up the 
rage of that monster; and he took the following occasion to — 
draw his sword against them. ‘The city of Rome had been f 
set on fire, and had burned nine days, from the nineteenth 
to the twenty-eighth of July, in the year 64; in which-ter- _ 
rible conflagration, out of the fourteen regions or quarters 
into which it was then divided, three were entirely laid in _ 
ashes, seven of them were miserably defaced and filled with 
the ruins of half-burnt buildings, and only four entirely 
escaped this disaster. During this horrible tragedy, Nero © 
came from Antium to Rome, and seated himself'on the top 
of a tower upon a neighbouring hill, in the theatrical dress 
of a musician, singing a poem which himself had composed 
on the burning of Troy. The people accused him of being 
the author of this calamity, and said he caused fire to be set. 
to the city, that he might glut his eyes with an.image of the 
‘burning of Troy. ‘Tillemont, Crevier, and other judicious 


i 


(10) L. 4. Ep. 46. 
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critics make no doubt but he was the author of this calamity. 

Suetonius and Dion Cassius positively charge him with it. 

Tacitus indeed doubts whether the fire was owing to accident 

or to the wickedness of the prince; but by a circumstance 

which he mentions, it appears that the flame was at least 
kept up and spread for several days by the tyrant’s orders; 

for several men hindered all that attempted to extinguish 
the fire, and increased it by throwing lighted torches among 
the houses, saying they were ordered so to do. In which, 

had they been private villains, they would not have been 
supported and backed, but brought to justice. Besides, when’ 
the fire had raged seven days, and destroyed every thing from. 
the great Circus at the foot of, mount Palatine to the farther 
end of the Esquiliz, and had ceased for want of fuel, the 
buildings being in that place thrown down, it broke out agam 
in -Tigellinus’s gardens, which place increased suspicion, 

and continued burning two days more. Besides envying 
the fate of Priam, who saw his country laid in ashes, Nero 
had an extravagant passion to make a new Rome, which 
should be built in a more sumptuous manner, and extended 
as far as Ostia to the sea; he wanted room in particular to 
erilarge his own palace ; accordingly, he immediately re- 
built ine palace of an immense extent, and adorned all over 
with gold, mother-of-pearl, precious stones, and whatever 
the world afforded that was rich and curious, so that he 
called it the Golden Palace. But this was pulled down after 
his death. The tyrant seeing himself detested by all man- 
kind'as the author of this mrlaanis to turn off the odium 
and. infamy of such an action from himself, and at the same 
time to gratify his hatred of virtue, and thirst after blood, 

he charged the Christians with having set the city on fev: 

Tacitus testifies, that nobody Believed. them guilty; yet the 
idolaters, out of extreme aversion to their religion, rejoiced 
in their punishment... __ 

The Christians therefore were seized, treated. as victims. of 
the hatred of all mankind, insulted even in ‘their torments 
and:death, and made to serve for spectacles. of diversion and 
scorn tothe people. Some were clothed in the skins of wild 
beasts, and exposed to dogs to be torn to pieces : others were 
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hung on crosses set in rows, and many perished. by flames, 
bane burnt in the night time that their execution mig t 
serve for fires and light, says Tacitus. , This is farther illus- 
trated by Seneca,” jJuvenal, ® and his commentator, who 
say, that Nero punished the magicians, (by which impious 
name they meant the Christians) causing them to be be- 
smeared over with wax, pitch, and other combustible matter, 
with a sharp spike put under their chin to make them hold 
it upright in their torments, and thus to be burnt alive. 
Tacitus adds, that Nero gave his own gardens to serve for a 
theatre to this spectacle. ‘The. Roman ‘Marcialers makes a 
general mention of all these martyrs on the twenty-fourth of 
June, styling them the disciples of the apostles, and the first ‘ 
fruits of the innumerable martyrs with which Rome, so 
fruitful in that divine seed, peopled heaven. These suffered 
in the year 64, before the apostles SS. Peter and Paul, who 
had pointed out the way to them by their holy instructions. 
After this’ commencement of the persecution, laws were 
made, and edicts published throughout the Roman empire, 
which forbade the profession of the faith under the most cruel 
torments and death, as is mentioned by Sulpicius Severus, 
Orosius,® and others. No sooner had the pee ime 


(Senecas ep. 14.—() Juven, Satyr. 1. v. 156. 935.—@) L. 7. c.) 1 . 


the crowd in a coachman’s dress, or seated 
ona car, and holding thereins. Thence 


(4) The words of Tacitus are: “ Nero, 
in order to substitute in his own stead, 


victims to the public indignation on ac- 
count of the fire, inflicted the most cruel 
torments on asect of men already detested 
for their crimes, vulgarly called Chris- 
tians. Some of them were arrested, and 
owned themselves Christians; and on their 
informations a great number were taken, 


whom it was less easy to convict of being. 
than of obstinately hating 


incendiaries, 
all mankind. Their punishments were 
made a sport of; some were covered with 
skins of beasts, to make dogs devour 
them; others were crucified ; and others 
again, wrapped upin cloths covered with 


pitch and brimstone, were burnt in the | 


night by way ef torches. These punish- 
ments were infliesed in the emperor's 


gardens as a sight, whilst he diverted the. 


people with chariot races, mixing with 


arose pity that was felt for a set of men, 
really guilty, and deserving the worst of 
punishments, but'who, on that occasion, 
were sacrificed to the inhuman pleasure 
of one, and not to the good of the whole.” __ 


Th Meithe attests their i Innocence evenwhen — 
he loads them with reproaches, And he 


could only tax them in general with being 
enemies to mankind, because they sepa- 
rated themselves from the corruption of 
the world. He was again mistaken when 
he says, they informed against one ano- 
ther. Allecclesiastical history witnesses — 
they were ever ready to confess openly 
the name of their heavenly master, and 
to suffer with joy the greatest torments, 
rather than betray their brethren to per 
secution. 
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commanded that there:should be no Christians, but the se- 
nate, the magistrates, the people of Rome, all the orders of 
the empire, and every city rose up against them, says Ori- 
gen. Yet the people of God increased the more in num- 
_ ber and strength the more they were oppressed, as ie Jews 
in Pitan had done under Pharaoh. 


ST. BARTHOLOMEW, 


A monk of,the abbey of Dunelm renowned for his virtue 
and miracles, is honoured on this day i in the English Calen- 
dars. See his life uel Galfridus, MS. in Bibl. Reg. Lond. 5. 
t. vill. 8. 


JUNE XXV. 
ST. PROSPER OF AQUITAIN, C. 
in his own. and ‘St. Austin's writings. ‘See Ceillier, te 14. Tillemont, t. 16. 
_Rives, Hist. Liter. ft. 2. P- 369. Also John ‘Antony Salinas in Opera SS. Prosper, 


- Aquitani, et Honorati Masi liensis, notis illustrata; Rome, 1732." And Cacciari, 
aay sc pl in a Op. Ss. Leonis M. Dissert: de inca ¢@. 3. p. 290., 


~AcD. 463. 


Sr. Prosper is surnamed of Aquitain, to distinguish him 
from a bishop of Orleans, and others of the same name. 
His birth is usually placed in the year 403. « His works 
shew that in his youth, he had’ happily appiea himself to 
the studies of grammar, and all the branches both of polite: 
and sacred. learning.’ On account of the purity and sanctity 
of his manners, he is’ called by those of his age, a holy and 
venerable man. ‘ay “Having left Aquitain, his native country, 
he’ was settled i in Provence, a and Ebably at pare ae giarr 


sii 6) bi ‘contr: Ces = Victor apud Bucher. in Cyclo Pasch, Pe 6 or ag 
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St. Austin’s beok on Correction and Grace, was brought 
thither. Certain priests and others of that country had been 
offended at that father’s writings against the Pelagians, pre- 
tending that the necessity of divine grace, which he esta- 
_blished with the Catholic church, destroyed free-will. They 
granted it to be clear from faith and holy scriptures, that no 
good action conducive to eternal life can be done without a co- 
operating supernatural succour or grace; but they thought it 
a necessary condition to free-will in man, that the beginning 
or first desire of faith, or any other supernatural virtues and 
actions, (which being grounded upon faith, lead to eternal 
life,) should be the work of free-will, without the aid of grace; 


using the comparison of a sick man, who first desires a cure — 


himself, by which desire he is moved to call in a physician. 


This error was called Semipelagianism, and in reality gave — 


the glory of virtue to the creature in its first motion or desire, 
contrary to the doctrine of the Apostle and of Christ himself. 


St. Austin’s book on Correction and Grace, served only to 


make them louder in their complaints. Hilary, a holy, zea- 
lous, and learned layman, an acquaintance of St. Austin, un- 
dertook the defence of his works, and of the faith of the 
church, and engaged St. Prosper in the same cause. Our 


tees Daal 


saint does not appear to have been any more than a layman ; ~ 
but his virtue, extraordinary talents, and learning, rendered — 


him a proper person to oppose the progress of heresy. By 
the advice of Hilary he wrote to St. Austin, informing him — 
of the errors of these priests of Marseilles; and that holy — 


doctor compiled two books to confute and instruct them ; the 


| first, On the Predestination of the Saints; the second, On the 
Gift of Perseverance. Hilary had also wrote to J him on the 


same subject. This happened in 428 and. 429. 


These two books were sufficient to convince the Semipe- i 
Jagians, but did not convert their hearts. They therefore 
had recourse to. calumny,, and accused St. Austin and, his — 


friends of teaching | a necessitating grace which destroys free- 
will., One Rufinus, a friend of St. Prosper, surprised at 


these. reports, desired to be informed by him of the state of — 
the question. The saint answered him by a letter yet ex- 
tant, in whichhe explains the holy faith which they defended, — 


g 
; 
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and the errors and slanders of their enemies. The Semipe- 
lagians declared that they would stand by the decisions of 
the pope. Prosper and Hilary, out of 4 motive of zeal, went 
as far ds Rome; and pope Celestine, upon their inforeHbtidnt, 

wrote a dogmatical letter to the bishop of Marseilles and 
the neighbouring prelates against those enemies of grace, 
in which he highly commends the doctrine of St. Austin. 
This happened after the death of that holy doctor in 431. 
The troubles were not yet appeased; and our saint saw 
himself under a necessity of entering the lists with his pen. 
His poem On the Ungrateful, seems to have appeared about 
the year 431. By that name he meant the Semipelagians, 
who were ungrateful to the divine grace, though they were 
not then cut off from the communion of the church. This 
work, the masterpiece of our'saint, is written in most elegant 
verse. He says init, that the see of St. Peter, fixed at Rome, 
presides over the whole world, possessing by religion what 
it had never subdued by arms.” He most beautifully de- 
monstrates the necessity of grace, especially for divine love. 
He has left us several other lesser works.© 


(a) *¢ Pestem subeuntem prima  recidit 
Sedis Roma Petri, que pastoralis honoris 
Facta caput mundo, quicquid non possidet 
armis, ? : 
Religione tenet.” De Ingr. p. 119. 
(b) “s Quo redametur amans, et amor quem con- 
serit ipse est. p. 147. 
Nil Deus in nobis preter sua dona coronat.? 
: p> 178. 


©) To this bust edit poem are joined 
his other verses, namely a poem entitled, 
The Epitaph of the Nestorian and Pela- 
sian ‘heresies, and two epigrams against | 
the enemies of St. Austin, &. The Se- i. 
mipelagians published many calumnies | 
against him, and drew false consequences | 
from his doctrine. One Vincent pub- | d 
lished about sixteen slanderous proposi- | 
tions against the same. The author, 
might perhaps | be Vincent the mene | 


fepes 


4 is an explication of certain propositions 


of St. Austin. Cassian, the famous abbot 
of Marseilles, author of the book of the 
Conferences of the fathers, in the thir- 
teenth conference had advanced, that 
| the beginning of faith is from ourselves. 
St. Prosper would not name so great a 


{ man, but wrote a book entitled, Against 


the Collator, in which he takes to pieces 
| twelve erroneous propositions of that au- 
| thor, and. shews his principles were al- 
ready condemned by the church, in its 
decrees against the Pelagians. He closes 
this work by an exhortation to bear the 
enemies of truth with patience and mo- 
‘deration , to revenge their hatred only a 
a return of sincere love and charity ; ; 

avoid are with those who are. sii 


| and. source of all things, would. vouchsafe 
| to be the beginning of. all our alec 


the ‘athier oad the ernie of Vin- | in the first. part, and only an a aie 
eent. His book to two priests of Genoa, of that of St. Austin, His book of Sen- 
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St. Leo the Great being chosen pope in 440, invited 
st. Prosper to Rome, made him his secretary, and employed 
him in the most important affairs of the church. Our saint 
crushed the Pelagian heresy, which began again to raise its 
head in that capital. Photius ascribes its final overthrow to 
the zeal, learning, and unwearied endeavours of St. Pros- 

per.® pistes in his chronicle, speaks of him as still 
living in 463.. His name occurs in the Roman. Martyrology 
on. Te day.. A complete edition of his works was procured 
at Paris by M. Maugeant, in folio, in 1711,, with his life 
translated from the Memoirs of Tillemont. F. John Salinas, 
a canon regular of the congregation of St. John of Lateran, 
has nahh nets in. Rome in 1732, a new correct edition of the 
works of St. Prosper and of St. Honoratus of Marseilles, i in 
8vo. Dr. Peter Francis Foggini having published at Rome 
in 1754, the treatises of St. Austin on Grace in two small 
volumes (reprinted at Paris in 1757,) to complete this col- 
lection in a third volume are added the works of St. Prosper 
under this title : S: Prosperi Aquitani, S. Leonis M. notarii 
de gratia Dei, Opera Omnia. Editionem variis lectionibus, 


©) Photius, Cod, 54.” 


tences consists of four hundred sentences 
drawn from St. Austin’s works, which 
give an excellent abstract of his doctrine 
‘on grace. St. Prosper’s chronicle begins 
from the creation of the world, and ends 
in 455. The chronicle which. bears the 
name of Tyro Prosper is only the same 
mangled and adulterated by some Pela- 
gian impostor, who has filled it with ca- 
lumnies against St. Austin. The elegant 
poem of a husband to a wife is of that 
age, though not the work of our saint, 
any more than the book, On Providence, 
which was writ by some Pelagian, about 
the year 416. The two books On the 
Vocation of the Gentiles, writ against 
the Pelagians, are quoted by pope Gela- 
sius in 492, but as the work of an anony- 
mous Catholic doctor; though by different 
writers it has been improbably ascribed 
to St. Prosper, St. Leo, St: Ambrose, and 
St. Hilary. The famous letter to the 
virgin Demetriades, whom Pelagius had 


endeavoured to seduce. into his errors, is 
an exhortation against his artifices. It 
was written by the author of the books, 
On the vocation of the Gentiles: con- 
sequently seems falsely ascribed to Saint 
Prosper. The book, On the Promises of 
God, was compiled by an author of the 
same age with St. Prosper, whose name 
has been wrongfully prefixed to it. It 
contains an exposition of several pro- 
phecies relating to Christ, Antichrist, &c. 
The three books, On the Contemplative _ 
Life, have been by some thought the 

work of our saint; but by the testimony 
of St. Isidore of Seville, (De Script.c. 12.) 

&c. are proved to be the production of 
Julian Pomerius an African monk, af- 

terward an abbot in France, near Mar- 

seilles, towards the end of the sixth.cen- 

tury. See Ceillier, t. 18. p. 451. Antelmi 

Diss, Critic. de veris operibus SS. Leonis 

M. et EreeRet: Rivet, p, 378, Cacciari, 

&e, . 
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precipue ¢ Cod. MSS. Vaticanis, adornatam, curavit P. F. F. 
Rome, 1758, in 8vo. Le Maitre de Sacy has given us St. Pros- 


_ per’s Poem on the Ungrateful, in French verse. 


Without the succour of divine grace we can do nothing,© 
we cannot so much as form one good thought conducive to 
eternal life, nor take the least step towards God by super-. 


natural’ virtue. «As the eye of the body, though perfectly 


** sound, cannot see unless it be assisted by the light, so 


© neither can a man live well but by the eternal light which is 


<* derived from God,” as St. Austin says.“ -God, who de- 


sires that all men be saved, offers this treasure to every one, 


enlightening every man that cometh into this world. If 


| we neglect to pray assiduously for this divine succour, if we 


are not solicitous faithfully to preserve and improve this 


most excellent gift of God, we are Pelagians in conduct, 


though we condemn their erroneous principles : ; for we un- 
gratefully despise the divine mercy, destroy in our souls the 
principle of our spiritual life, and of eternal glory, and 


_ trample under our feet the price of Christ’s sacred blood. 


The graces which we reject, are seeds which would fructify 
to ahundred-fold ; they are talents, which if put out to the 
banker, would be multiplied: faithfully corresponded with, 
they would make us saints; but the abuse of them will be 
our greatest crime, and our heaviest condemnation, Wo to 
thee, Corosain, &c, 


£ 


ST. MAXIMUS, BISHOP OF TURIN, C. 


He was one of the lights of the fifth century, and was in- 
defatigable in preaching the word of God, as Gennadius takes 
notice; for which function he eminently qualified himself 
by making the holy scriptures the subject of his continual, 
study and meditation. He assisted at the council of Milan 
in 451, and at that of Rome under pope Hilary, in 465, in 
which latter he subscribed the first after the pope. He died 
soon after this year. We have a considerable number of 
his homilies extant on the principal festivals of the year, and 


(3) John xy. 5.—@).S, Aug. 1, de Nat. et Grat. c. 26. t. 10.—() John i. 
Vor. VI. A § 
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on several saints, as St. Stephen, St. Agnes, St. Laurence, 
St. Cyprian, &c. In his homily on the holy martyrs Oc- 


tavius, Aventius, and Solutor, whose relicks were kept at 


Turin, where they had received their crowns, he says, 
«* All the martyrs are to be honoured by us, but espe- 
“* cially those whose relicks we possess. They assist us by 
** their prayers; they preserve us as to our bodies in this 
‘¢ life, and receive us when we depart hence.”’ In his two’ 
homilies On Thanksgiving, he earnestly inculcates the duty 
of paying daily the homage of praise to our Creator, for 
which he recommends the Psalms: he strongly insists that 
no one ought ever to neglect morning and evening prayer, 
or his thanksgiving before and after every meal; he exhorts 
all persons to make the sign of the cross before every action, 
saying, “‘ that by the sign of Jesus Christ (devoutly used) a 
‘‘ blessing is ensured tous in all things.’? We have seve- 


ral other sermons of St. Maximus in the new edition of Saint. 


Ambrose’s works; and Mabillon® has published twelve 
others. In the fifth, the samt declaims against ‘the abuses of 
New Year’s Day, reprehends the custom of making presents 


to the rich at that time without giving alms to the poor, and — 


-condemns hypocritical formalities of friendship in which the 


heart has no share. The tenth is written ‘‘ Against heretics 
‘¢ who sell the pardon of sins,’’ whose pretended priests ex- 


acted money. for absolving penitents instead of bidding them. 


do penance, and weep for their offences. M.Muratori, in 
his Anecdota,® has given us:several other homilies of Saint 
Maximus from a manuscript of the Ambrosian library above 
one thousand years old, written in Longobardic letters. From 


those on St. Eusebius of Vercelli it appears that the author — 


was himself anative of Vercelli. The name of St. Maximus 
occurs in the Roman Martyrology, and several lessons from 


his homilies are inserted in the Roman a ENR See. Cave, , 


Labbe, de Seript. Eccl. Ceillier. ! “ 
‘) P, 43, 44—-(2) Museum Italicum, t, 1. p. 9.) Anecdot, t. iii. p. 6. 


of St. Maximus which are extant, is most | end of his edition of the works of St. Leo, 
correctly given, with Muratoris remarks, ! anno 1748. , 


ie yf 


(8) The whole collection of the sermons | &c. by Polet, a printer at Venice, at the 
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¢ 


ST. WILLIAM OF MONTE-VERGINE, 


FOUNDER OF THE RELIGIOUS CONGREGATION OF THAT NAME. 


Having lost his father and mother in his infancy, he was 
brought up by his friends in great sentiments of piety; and at 
fifteen years of age, out of an earnest desire of leading a pe- 
nitential life, he left Piemont, his native country, made an 
austere pilgrimage to St. James’s in Galicia, and afterward | 
retired into the kingdom of Naples, where he chose for his 
abode a desert mountain, and lived in perpetual contempla- 
tion, and the exercises of most rigorous penitential austerities. 
Finding himself discovered, and his contemplation inter- 
rupted, he changed his habitation and settled ina place called 
Monte Vergine, situate between Nola and Benevento, in the 
same kingdom ; but his reputation followed him, and he 
was obliged by two neighbouring priests to permitcertain 
fervent persons to live with him, and imitate his ascetic 
practices. Thus, in 1119, was laid the foundation of the re- 
ligious congregation called de Monte Vergine. The saint 
died on the twenty-fifth of June 1142, and is mentioned in 
the Roman Martyrology. His congregation, to which he left 
no written rule, was put under that of St. Benedict by Alex- 
ander III, See his life by Felix Renda; Helyot, Hist. des 
Ord. Relig. and Papebroke, t. 5. Jun. p- 112. 


ST. ADELBERT, C. 


He was a prince of the royal blood of the kings of Nor- 
thumberland; but having forsaken the world to devote him- 
self to the service of God, he joined St. Willibrord in his 
apostolic labours in Lower Germany about the year 700. He 
converted great part of Holland and Friesland, was chosen 
archdeacon of Utrecht, and having happily finished his course 
about the year 740, died at Egmond, which town is thought 
to have been so called from Eggo, lord of the place, and the 
great patron of oursaint. ‘The tomb of St. Adelbert at Eg . 
mond became illustrious by many miracles. Thierry, count 
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of that country, which was shortly after called Holland, 
founded in honour of St. Adelbert, in that place, in the be- 
ginning of the tenth century, a Benedictin abbey, which was 
first built of wood, as were most churches before the tenth 
century, according to the remark of the author of Batavia 
Sacra. The name of St. Adelbert stands in the Roman 
Martyrology. ‘See Mabillon, Sec. 3. Ben. part. }. p. 631; 
the Bollandists on this day; Mirzeus in Fastis Belgicis; and 
above all, Batavia Sacra, printed an. 1754, p.44. 


ST. MOLOC, BISHOP, C. 


He was a Scotsman, and a zealous assistant of St. Boniface 
of Ross in his apostolic labours, in the seventh century, of 
which mention is made on the fourteenth of March. The 
relicks of St. Moloc were kept with greatveneration at Mur- 
Jach. When Sweno, the Danish Cae sent out of England 
a barbarous army under the conduct of Olas and Enet, king 
Malcolm II. after having been at first discomfited by then 
overcame them in a second battle near Murlach, which vic- 
tory he ascribed to the intercession of the Blessed Virgin and 
St. Moloc, which with his whole army he had earnestly im- 
plored. In thanksgiving he founded at Murlach in 1010 an’ 
abbey under their joint invocation, together with a stately 
cathedral church which he adorned with an episcopal see, 
though this was afterward translated to Aberdeen. ‘The 
Danes intwo other engagements were entirely routed by this 
religious prince, who perpetuated the memory of the former 


of these victories by building a second monastery under the 


patronage of the Blessed Virgin Mary in the town of Brechin, 
near which the battle was fought, and by raising an obelisk 
on the spot, still standing in a village called Cuin, from the 
name of a Danish general who was there slain. For a me- 
morial of his last victory he erected on the place where it 
was gained a third abbey called Deir, in the county of 9 
Bighiens which soon after adopted the Cistercian rule, and 
flourished till the change of religion in 1550. The name of 
St. Moloc was famous over all Scotland, especially in the — 
counties of Argvle and Ross. A considerable portion of his 
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relicks was honoured in a famous church which still bears | 
his name at Lismore in Argyleshire. On him see Boétius, 
1. 9. hist. Lesley, 1. 5. and King. 


. oes AGOARD AND AGLIBERT, MM. 


IN THE DIOCESS OF PARIS. 


They were strangers who came originally from the borders 
of the Rhine, but were settled in the neighbourhood of Paris 
at Creteil, a village two leagues from that city. They were 
converted to the faith by the apostolic preachers Altin and 
Eoald, together with many others. Having by common con- 
sent pulled down an heathenish. temple, they were put to 
the sword with a troop of holy companions, by an order of 
anheathenish governor; or, according to Baillet, by the Van- 
dals, about the year 400. A church was afterward erected 
over the place of their burial. Their relicks are now en- 
shrined in thesame. Their festival is marked in Martyrolo- 
gies on the twenty-fourth, but kept at Creteil and in the 
whole: diocess of Paris on the twenty fifth of June. See the 
new Paris Breviary, Baillet, Le Boeuf, &c. 


JUNE XXVI. eis 
ee 
ss. J OHN AND PAUL, MARTYRS. 


Bat were both officers 3 in the army under Julian the apos- 
tate, and received the crown of martyrdom, probably in 362, 

under Apronianus, prefect of Rome, a great enemy of the 
_ Christians. These saints glorified God by a double victory : 
_ they despised the honours of the world, and triumphed over 
its threats and torments. They saw many wicked men pros- 
_ per in their impiety, but were not dazzled by their example. 
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They considered that worldly prosperity which attends impu- 
nity in sin is the most dreadful of all judgments; and how 
false and short-lived was this glittering prosperity of Julian, 
who in a moment fell into the pit which he himself had dug? 
But the martyrs, by the momentary labour of their conflict, 
purchased an immense weight of never-fading glory: their 
torments, were by their heroic patience and invincible virtue 
and fidelity, a spectacle worthy of God, who looked down 
upon them from the throne of his glory, and held his arm 
stretched out to strengthen them, and to put on their heads 
immortal crowns in the happy moment of their victory. 
An old church in- Rome, near that of SS. Peter and Paul, 
bore the name of SS. John and Paul, as appears by the ca- 
lendar published by F. Fronto. They have a proper office 
and mass in the sacramentaries of St. Gelasius and St. Gre- 
gory the Great; also in the ancient Gallican Liturgy. In 
England the council of Oxford im 1222, ordered their fes- 
tival to be kept of the third class; that is, with an obligation 
of hearing mass before work. How famous the names of 
SS. John and Paul have been in the church ever since the 
fifth century, is set forth at large by Rondininus.” 


The saints always accounted that they had done nothing 
for Christ so long as they had not resisted to blood, and by 
pouring forth the last drop completed their sacrifice. Every 
action of our lives ought to spring from this fervent motive, 
and consecration of ourselves to the divine service with our 
whole strength; we must always bear in mind, that we owe ~ 
to God by innumerable titles all that we are; and after all — 
~we can do, are unprofitable servants, and do only what we 
are bound to do. But-how base is our sloth and ingratitude, 
who in every action fall so much short of this fervour and 
duty ? How does. the blood of the anti an oe our 
lukewarmness ! | | or Das V6 

' | "J ss. 53 sPiLh? 


() De SS. Joanne et Paulo, ecorumque Basilien wetehs eon es Ato. © 
Rome, 1707. See the hymns: of Florus, Deacon of Lyons, on SS. John and Paul 
in Mabillon, Annal, t. 1. p. 402. 
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ST. MAXENTIUS, ABBOT IN POITOU. 


He was born at Agde, and christened by the name of Ad- 
jutor. He was placed by his pious parents from his infancy 
in the monastery of St. Severus, and formed to piety by that 
holy abbot, who never lost’ sight of him, and continually 
inculcated to him, that every thing on earth is full of snares 
and temptations, onl that unless we live in continual watch- 
fulness and cireumspection, the devil besieges us so close, 
that it is impossible for us not to be surprised by him. The 
youth, by walking always in holy fear, was so happy as to 
preserve his soul free from whatever could defile it. He 
fled with great dread the applause of men, as the bane of 
virtue. To avoid this danger he stole away into a distant 
country, but after two years was found and brought back 
by his parents and friends. The fear of the esteem of men 
again forced him abroad, and going into Poitou, he changed 
his name into that of Maxentius, and put himself under the 
direction of a virtuous abbot named Agapetus. The brethren 

were struck with admiration. to see one so perfectly disen- 
gaged from the earth, so humble, so mortified, so full of, 
charity, and so enlightened’ in the paths of salvation; and 
they unanimously choke him their superior. In his devo- 
tions he seemed animated with the spirit of David when he 
composed his psalms, and in his instructions with the zeal 
and charity of John the Baptist. Austere towards himself, 
he shewed in all his actions, that he sought only that food 
which never perishes. - Following the example of Agapetus, 
he laid down his office as soon as it was possible for him to 
do it, and shut himself up in a remote cell; but the monks 
obliged him still to continue to direct them by his councils. 
Clovis, the king of the French, was then at war with Alaric 
king of the Visigoths, who réigned in Spain, Languedoc, 
and Aquitain. A barbarous army was stopped by the saint’s 
presence from plundering the monastery; anda soldier who 
attempted to strike him was seized with a numbness, which 
continued till he was cured by the saint. Nature on many 
occasions obeyed his voice, as St. Gregory of Tours relates. 
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St. Maxentius died about the year 515, and is named in the 
Roman Martyrology. 


ST.. VIGILIUS, BISHOP OF TRENT, M. 


This saint succeeded Abundantius in the episcopal see of 
Trent in 385. He begged of St. Ambrose, who was his 
metropolitan, rules for his conduct in his ministry, which 
that hcly prelate gave him in a long letter, in which he ex~ 
horted him vigorously to oppose the practice of usury, and 
the custom of Christians intermarrying with infidels. There 
remained still many idolaters in the valleys of the diocess of 
Trent, who adored Saturn and other false divinities. Saint 
Vigilius sent SS. Sisinnius, Martyrius, and Alexander, to 
preach the faith to them, and afterward wrote their acts, or 
a narrative of their martyrdom ina short letter to St. Sim- — 
plician, St. Ambrose’s successor, and in another longer to 
St. Chrysostom. He looked en their glory with a holy envy, 
and condemned himself as a mercenary and a coward so long 
.as he saw his own crown deferred. His labours, however, — 
were at length recompensed with the happiness of laying — 
down his life for Christ. The ancient calendars rank him — 
among the martyrs, and Fortunatus tells us, that in seeking — 
death’ he found life, being slain for the faith by a troop of — 
infidel peasants. fietorons says, they murdered him by a — 
shower of stones, and places his martyrdom in the'consulship _ 
of Stillico, which happened in 400 or 405. Surius confounds 
this saint with another of the same name, who lived oné — 
hundred years later. See Mabill. pref. See. 5. p. 60. 
Baillet, &c. , bi 


ST. BABOLEN, ee 


A monk of the Order of St. Columban, whose country is — 
not known, coming into France was appointed first abbot + 
of St. Peter’s des-Fosses, called St. Maur’s after the relicks — 
of that holy abbot were brought thither from Anjou. This 
‘monastery was founded by Blidegisil, archdeacon of Paris, — 
in. 638, ina peninsula formed by the river Marne, two leagues 
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from Paris. St. Babolen rendered it an house of saints, and 
by the perfect spirit of charity, piety, and all virtues which 
reigned in it, a true image of Paradise on earth. In con- 
junction: with St. Fursey at Lagny he laboured much in 
serving the whole diocess of Paris by the authority of bishop 
Audebert and his successor St. Landri. He founded many 
churches and hospitals in that diocess, and in his old age 


having resigned his abbacy to Ambrose, his successor, died 


in Holy retirement in the seventh century. The new Paris 
Breviary honours his memory with one lesson on the twenty- 
sixth of June. See Molanus in Auctario Usuardi, and in 
Indiculo Sanctor. Belgii. Du Chesne, t. 1. Hist. Francor. 
Mabillon, Sec. 2. Bened. 


ST. ANTHELM, BISHOP OF BELLAY, C. 


‘He was for his eminent virtue raised to the episcopal dig- 
nity in 1163, when his zeal’ and abilities were paibdulanly 
‘eaisetheaished by the great services he rendered to the church 
in the schism of the antipope Victor III. He died on the 
‘twenty-sixth of June 1178, and is named in the Roman 
Martyrology. See d’Andilly, Vies des SS. illustr. t. 2. 
Baiilet, &c. : ‘a : | 


_THE VENERABLE RAINGARDA, WIDOW. 


” She was by birth one of the principal ladies of Auvergne 
‘and Burgundy ; 3 ‘but the maxims of our holy faith had, from 
her infancy, given her a relish and esteem only for other 
riches and éthe: nobility than those of the earth. She took 
‘no delight in the pomp which surrounded her, but sighed 
_after the liberty of the saints, asa captive sighs for his en- 
largement, or a banished man for his own country. When 
‘any lover of the heavenly Jerusalem came to visit her, it 
was her great comfort to converse with such.a one on the 
happiness of the life to come. She often prostrated. herself 
on the ground before the servants of God, and bathing their 
feet with her tears, earnestly begged their prayers, and 
lamented with bitter sighs, that she was not able to do all 
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the good she desired. She was married to Maurice, a noble- 
man of suitable birth and fortune, and a person also of emi- 
nent piety. In her choice ofthis state, she consulted only 
motives of religion, and by earnest prayer, endeavoured 
to draw down the divine blessing upon her undertaking, 
being sensible that a happy marriage is the great source of ~ 
happiness in life, and a powerful help to virtue; but that 
any poison in this fountain, communicates itself very far, iIn- 
fects with bitterness all the pleasures of life, and endangers 
all moral and Christian duties. With the obligations of a 
married ‘life, she joined the exercises of the most perfect — 
Christian piety. She continued her former practices of de- 
votion, for which she always found time enough, because, 
though she gave all possible attention to her family affairs 
and duties, yet she was more covetous of her time than the 
most avaricious man is of his money; and she took all pre- 
cautions not to lose her precious moments in idle conver- 
sation or superfluous amusements. The education of her 
children was one of her most weighty concerns. She never 
ceased most earnestly to recommend them to God. From 
their early infancy she used every method to prevent the 
first sallies of dangerous passions, and taught them meekness, 
humility, and naneieee so that virtue aula in them al-— 
most to spring from nature itself. To inure them toa life 
of temperance, mortification, and penance, she took care to _ 
train them up in habits and maxims of severe sobriety and 
abstemiousness. Good example is like an inheritance en-_ 
tailed by a parent on a son, and almost an infallible n means — 7 
of conveying the virtues of one to the,other. If parents 
virtuous, children will easily, and, as)it were, naturally take 
the same cast, unless dissipation and bad company abroad 
adulterate or efface the ideas of the good they see at hoes, x3 
When Raingarda seemed to have fully discharged hi . 
of this her duty towards her family, she began earnestly to. 
desire an opportunity of living to God alone. A conference - 
she had with B. Robert of Arbrissel, gave her a strong in- 
clination to consecrate herself to the divine service in the — 
monastery of Fontevrault. Her husband Maurice joyfully 
came into her proposal, and determined to enter among the ze 
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religious men of the same Order ; but before he could exe-— 
cute this design, he fell sick, and was taken out of the world. 
After his funeral was over, and she had put her affairs in 
order, she retired to the Benbaicei monastery of Marsigniy, 
which, after the death of B. Robert, she preferred to Fontev- 
rault. A gallant train of gentlemen attended her to the gate 
of the monastery, gadlebrowrire by entreaties and tears to 
draw her from her resolution; But she took her leave of 
them, saying with a stern countenance: ‘* Do you return 
** into the world: for my part I go to God.’’ . During the 
remainder of her life she extenuated her body by labour, 
and consecrated her heart to compunction, and her eyes to 
tears. She served every one with as much affection as if 
every nun had been her own daughter. No employment, 
not even that of cellerer, seemed éver to interrupt the con- 
stant attention of her soul to God. Thus she lived many 
years. In her last sickness, after having received the ex- 
treme-unction and viaticum, she made this prayer: ‘* Lord 
<¢ Jesus Christ, I very well scat where this my body will be 
** lodged: it will: find an abode in the earth; but what re- 
‘6 treat wilt thou this night afford my soul ? Who will receive 
é« or comfort it? No one can do it but:thyself, my Saviour! 
e« Into thy hand I. commend, this thy creature. Iam a most 
‘‘ ungrateful sinner ; but I now ask of thee that mercy which 
oo | am always implored, and to thee I: recommend my soul 
‘< and body. ” After being laid on “ashes, she expired with 
Sreat tranquillity, J une the twenty-fourth, and wasinterred on 
the, tweniy- -sixth, in 1135. It does not AP Brat thatshe has been 
process, liad Liitin ‘Sipineheea: for that purpose. Yet Shes is 
reputed, a saint by the sacred biographers of Auvergne, and 
of the Order of. Cluni, and several others, as‘Branche De 
Sanctis. Alverniz, L.8.,p-)7941;; Arthur, de Moutier in Gy- 
necxe Sacno, &¢.), Hen life, is, elegantly written by her son 
Peter pia surnamed the WeHerable, abbot of luni, 


2 (2) Her. aa ‘Peta? Mauricey, Beedbne pateaes his errors, dite ina a spirit of, pe 
first a monk, anuj afterward ninth abbot | nance, in, his. old, ages to take the mo-— 
of Cluni; and by the sanctity of bis life, |. mastic, habit. at Cluni. Peter, was_ much 
obtained the surname of Peter. the Ve-| -employed. by popes. im mapy, important 
nerable. He engaged Peter Abailard to’l affairs of the church, and died in 1156. 
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and is the masterpiece of his excellent works, |. 2. ep. 17. 
See the notes on the same in the library of Cluni. D’Andilly 
has given her life among those of the most illustrious saints 
and solitaries, t.1, &c. 


JUNE XXVIl. 
pe a | bi 


‘ST. LADISLAS I. CONFESSOR, 
KING OF HUNGARY, __ 


ss 


See Papebroke’s collections from the Hungarian historians, t. 5. Junij, p. 315. 


A. D. 1095. 


? 


LapistAs the First, called by the Hungarians St. Lalo, and 
in old French, Lancelot, was son of Bela king of Hungary, 
and born in 1041. By the pertinacious importunity of the 
people he was compelled, much against his own inclination, 
to ascend the throne in 1080, the kingdom being then elec- 
tive. He restored the good laws and ‘discipline anieh Saint 
Stephen had established, and which seem to have been obli- 
terated by the confusion of the times. Chastity,’ meekneés, 
gravity, charity, and piety were from his infancy the distin- 
guishing parts of his character’; avarice and ambition were 
hie sovereign aversion, so perfectly had the maxims of the 
gospel extinguished in him all propensity to those base pas- 
sions. His mee in the palace was most austere: he was frug: 

and abstemious, but most liberal to the church and poor. 


ae pleasure, or idle amusements had no share in a | 


thr ot 


He left six books of letters, several ser- | tio, t. 6. p. 1187. and some of this sy 
mons, hymns, and‘ other pious tracts. |abbot’s sermons, Thesaur. Anecdot. t. 5. 


His life, written by a disciple named Ro- | col. 1419, 1439, and 1448. See also Bibl. — 


‘dulph, is published by Dom Martenne,|Cluniac. p. 1231. and. Bibl. Patt: ed. 
Scriptorum Veterum Amplissima Collec- | Lugdun, t. 22. 
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actions or time, because all his moments were consecrated to 
the exercises of religion and the duties of his station, in 
which he had only the divine will in view, and sought er 
God’s greater honour. He watched over a strict ee impar- 
tial administration of justice, was generous and merciful to 
his enemies, and vigorous in the defence of his country and 
the church. He added to hiskingdom Dalmatia and Croatia, 
drove the Huns out of his territories, and vanquished the 
Poles, Russians, and 'Tartars. He was preparing to command 
as general-in-chief, the great expedition of the Christians 
against the Saracens for the recovery of the Holy Land, when 
God called him to himself on the thirtieth of July1095. He 
was buried at Waradin, where his relicks continue, “ still to 
‘* be illustrated by miracles,” says the Roman Martyrology, 
on the twenty-seventh of June, on which day, on account of 
their translation, it celebrates his festival. He was canonized 
by Celestine III. in 1198. 


How useless and impertinent are the scenes and amuse- 
ments of the world, in which so many squander away that 
time which was given them to prepare for eternity! How 
insignificant and capricious are the lives of many who make 
here the greatest figure ! The saints filled all their moments 
with good works and great actions ; and, whilst they laboured 
for an immortal crown, the greatest share of worldly happi- 

‘ ness_of which this life is capable fell in their way without 
being even looked for by them. In their afflictions them- 
selves, virtue afforded them the most solid comfort, pointed 

out the remedy, and converted their tribulations into the 
greatest advantages: 


f 


sr. JOHN, PRIEST AND CONFESSOR, 


SURNAMED OF MOUTIER, ‘AND OF CHINON. | 


* 


St. Ghesory of Tours informs us, aint he was a native of 
Great Britain, and led a retired life at Chinon or Caion, a 
village in the diocess of Totrs.. He confined himself to a 
little cell and oratory, with an orchard over against the 
i ge and cece all superfluous commerce with men. 
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In his orchard, which he cultivated himself, he planted a _ 


few laurel-trees, which, says St. Gregory, are now so grown, 
that the boughs being brought together they form an agree- 
able shade. Under these laurel trees. he used to sit reading 
or writing. After his death he was interred in the same 
place, and many sick were restored to their health by his 
“intercession with God, as the same author assures us. Saint 
John flourished in the sixth century. Heis commemorated 
in the Roman, Gallican, and English Martyrologies on the 


twenty-seventh of June. See St. Gregory of Tours, 1. de — 


Gloria Confess. c. 23, &c. 


“JUNE XXVIII. 


ST. IRENAUS, BISHOP OF LYONS, M. 


See Tillemont, t. 3. Ceillier, t. 2. p. 135.. Orsi, t. 2. F. Colonia, Hist. Literaire 


de la Ville de Lyon, Swe, 3. p. 103. and Dom Massuit, in his edition of this 


father’s works. 


A. D. 202... 


‘Tuts saint is himself our voucher that he was born near the — 
times of Domitian,“ consequently not in the close, as Dupin © 
conjectures, but in the beginning of Adrian’s reign, about — 
the year 120. He was a Grecian, probably a native of Lesser — 
Asia. His parents, who were Christians, placed him under — 
the care of the great St. Polycarp, bishop’of Smyrna. It was — 
in so holy a school, that he learned that sacred science which — 


rendered him afterward a great ornament of the church in 


the days of her splendour, and the terror of her enemies. — 
St. Polycarp cultivated his rising genius, and formed his 
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mind to piety by precepts and example; and the zealous 
scholar was careful to reap all the advantages which were 
offered him by the happiness of such a master. Such was 
his veneration for his sanctity, that he observed. every action 
and whatever he saw in that holy man, the better to copy his 
example, and learn his spirit. He listened to his instructions 
with an insatiable ardour, and so deeply did he engrave them 
in his heart, that the i impressions remained most Lively. even 
to his old age, as he declares in his letter to Florinus, quoted 
by Eusebius. St. Jerom informs us, that St. Irenzeus was 
also a scholar of Papias, another disciple of the apostles. In 
order to confute the heresies of that age which, in the three 
first centuries, were generally a confused medley drawn from 
the most extravagant systems of the heathens and their phi- 
losophers, joined with Christianity, this father studied dili- 
gently the mythology of the Pagans, and made himself ac- 
quainted with the most absurd conceits of their philosophers, 
by which means he was qualified to trace up every error ta 
its sources, and set it in its full light. On this account he is 
styled by Tertullian,® ‘*The most diligent searcher of all 
‘* doctrines.”’ St. Jerom often appeals to his authority. 
Eusebius commends his exactness. St. Epiphanius calls him 
** A most learned and eloquent man, endowed with all the 
*¢ gifts of the Holy Ghost.’? Theodoret styles him ‘‘ The 
‘< light of the western Gauls.”’ 

The great commerce between Marseilles and the ports of 
Lesser Asia, especially Smyrna, made the intercourse between 
those places very open. The faith of Christ was propagated 
in that part of Gaul in the times of the apostles ; and trom 
thence soon reached Vienne and Lyons, this latter town being 
then by the advantage of the Rhone no less famous a mart 
than it is at this day. While the desire of wealth encouraged 
many to hazard their persons, amidst the dangers of the seas 
and robbers, in the way of trade, a zeal for the divine ho- 
nour and the salvation of souls was a more noble and more> 
powerful motive with others to face every danger and. sur- 
mount every difficulty for so glorious an achievement. 


®) L. 5. c. 20. See St. Polycarp’s life. ©). 1. contra. Valent. ¢. 5. 
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Among the Greeks and Orientals, whom we find crowned 
with martyrdom with others at Lyons and Vienne; ‘several 
doubtless had travelled into those parts with a view only to 


carry thither the light of the gospel. St. Gregory of Tours — 


informs us, that St. Polycarp himself sent St. Irenzus into 
Gaul, perhaps in company with some priest. He was him- 
self ordained priest of the church of Lyons by St. Pothinus ; 
and in 177, he was sent deputy in the name of thatchureh 
to pope Eleutherius to entreat him not to cut off from the 
communion of the church the Orientals, on account of their 
difference about the celebration of Easter, as Eusebius and 
St. Jerom® take notice. The multitude and zeal of the 
faithful at Lyons stirred up the rage of the heathens, and 
gave occasion to a tumultuary and most bloody persecution, 
of which an account has been given June 2d. St. Lreneeus 
gave great proofs of his zeal in those times of trial ; but sur- 
vived the storm, during the first part of which hes had been 


absent in his journey to Rome. St. Pothinus having glorified | 
God by his happy death in the year 177, our pind upon his — 
return was chosen the second bishop of Lyons, in the heat of 
the persecution. By his preaching, he in a short time con- — 


verted almost that whole country to the faith, as St. Gregory 
of Tours testifies. Eusebius tells us that he governed the 


churches of Gaul; but the faith was not generally planted in 


the more remote provinces from Marseilles and Lyons before 
the arrival of St. Dionysius and his companions in the pola, 
ing century. 


Commas succeeding his father Marcus Aviad in the — 


empire in 180, though an effeminate debauched prince, re- 
stored peace to the church. But it was disturbed by an exe- 


crable spawn of heresies, particularly of the Gnosties and 


Valentinians. St. Jrenzeus wrote chiefly against these last, his 


five books against heresies. The original Greek text of this — 
work was most elegant, as St. Jerom testifies. But, except — 
some few Greek passages which have been preserved, only a — 


Latin translation is extant, in which the style is embarrassed, 


diffusive, and unpolished. It seems to have been made in — 


(4) Bus: 1. 5; c. 4.—-() St. Hier. catal. c. 29. 
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the life-time of St. Irenzeus, and to be the same that was 
made use of by Tertullian, as Dom Massuet shows. This 
Valentinus was a good scholar, and preached with applause, 
first in Egypt, and afterward at Rome. We learn from 
Tertullian,” that he fell by pride and jealousy, because, an- 
other was preferred before him in an election to a bishopric 
in Egypt. He first broached his heresy in Cyprus, but 
afterward propagated it in Italy and Gaul. When Florinus 


(*) In op. S. Irenei Diss. 2. p. 101.—( L, contra Valent. c. 4. 


@) St. Ireneus in his first book gives 
us in detail the ridiculous dreams’ of 
Valentinus concerning the progeny of 
thirty Eénes, an imaginary kind of in- 
ferior deities, which this heretic pre- 
tended to be produced by the eternal, in- 
visible, and incomprehensible God, called 
Bathos or Depth, and his wife Ennoia 
or Thought, otherwise called Sige or 
Silence. These chimeras he forged from 
Hesiod’s book of the generation of the 
Heathen gods, and some notions of Plato; 
and some truths he borrowed from the 
gospel of St.John, St. Irenzus refutes 
him by the holy scriptures, by the Creed 
of which, he mentions almost all the 
articles, and by the unanimity of all 
churches in the same faith, to which he 
opposes the disagreement of the heretics 
among themselves; for there was not a 
disciple of Valentinus who did not cor- 
rect or change his master’s doctrine. He 
mentions several of their variations, and 
describes at length the superstitions and 
impostures of the heresiarch Mark, who, 
in consecrating chalices filled with water 
and wine, according to the Christian 
rite, made the chalices appear filled with 
a certain red liquor, which he called 
blood, and who allowed women to con- 
secrate the holy mysteries, The saint 
gives also a history of the other first 
heretics. In his second book, he shews 
that God created the universe, and re- 
futes the system of Aténes. He testifies 
(1. 2. c. 57. ed. Ben. olim ec. 32.) that 
Christians wrought miracles in the name 
of the Son of God. “ Some,” says he, 
“cast out devils truly and most power- 
fully, so that they who have been deli- 
vered, most frequently have turned be- 


Vor. VI. 


lievers ; others have the foreknowledge 
of future events, visions, and prophetic 
Sayings: others cure the sick of any 
disease by the imposition of hands. 
Some persons that were dead have been 
raised again, and have continued among 
us many years. Nor can we sum up the 
miraculous works which the church, by 
the gift of God, performs every day over 
the whole world in the name of Christ 
Jesus.” And in the preceding chapter, 
speaking of the disciples of Simon Magus, 
who pretended to miracles, or magical 
delusions, he writes: “‘ They cannot give 
sight to the blind, nor hearing to the 
deaf, nor cast out all devils, but only 
such as they themselves have sent in, 
So far are they from raising the dead, as 
our Lord raised them, and as the apostles 
did by sprayer, and as in the brotherhood 
oftentimes is done, when thé whole 
church of the place hath begged it with 
much fasting and prayer, the spirit of 
the dead man hath returned, and the 
man hath been given back to the prayers 
of the saints,”’ &c. Thus he assigns the 
gift of miracles as a mark of the true ° 
church, See this first testimony quoted 
by Eusebius, Hist. 1, 5. c. 7. who assures 
us himself that some remains of the 
miraculous powers centinued in his time, 
in the fourth century. (Demonst. Evan- _ 
gel. 1. 3. p. 109. and 132.) The same 
author speaking of the successors of the 
apostles at the end of the first, and he- 
ginning of the second age, says, ‘ They 
went about with God’s co-operating 
grace; for even then the divine spirit 
performed very many miracles by them.” 
toérs tore Of duty mAsiscs magadoEos duvé- 
wes evnoyéy. In the middle of the second 


* 
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who had been his fellow-disciple under St. Polycarp, and 
was afterward a priest of the church of Rome, blasphemously 
affirmed that God is the author of sin, and was on that ac- 


century St. Justin martyr writes: “ There 
are prophetic gifts among us even till 
now.” Tlapd yao huiv nad meyer viv meopytine 
yugicnara es. And among these gifts 
he reckons up miraculous powers, as 
healing the sick, casting out devils, &c. 
p. 315. 330. The testimonies of Saint 
Theophilus, and all other writers of those 
times are no less full and express. 

St. Irenzeus in his third book complains, 
that when the heretics are pressed by 
Scripture, they elude it by pretending 
to fly to tradition ; but that when tradi- 
tion is urged against them, they abandon 
it to appeal to the scriptures alone ; 
whereas both scripture and tradition con- 
fute them. He observes, that the apos- 
tles certainly delivered the truth and all 
the mysteries of our faith, to their suc- 
cessors the pastors: to these therefore 
we ought to have recourse to learn them, 
especially “‘ to the greatest church, the 
most ancient and known to all, founded 
at Rome by the two most glorious apos- 
tles, Peter and Paul, which retains the 
tradition which it received from them, 
and which is derived through a succes- 
sion of bishops dewn to us. Shewing 
which, we confound all who, any way 
out of self-conceit, love of applause, 
blindness, or false persuasions, embrace 
what ought not to be advanced; for to 


this church (of Rome,) on account of 


its chiefer presidentship, it is necessary 


‘that every church, that is, the faithful 


every where, address themselves, in which 
church the tradition from the apostles 
is every where preserved.” To shew this 
succession in the Roman church he 
names its bishops, saying that SS, Peter 
and Paul chose Linus to govern it after 
them ; who was succeeded by Anacletus, 
Clemens, Evaristus, Alexander, Sixtus, 
Telesphorus, Hyginus, Pius, Anicetus, 
Soter and Eleutherius, who is now the 
twelfth bishop of Rome, says he. Saint 
Ireneus adds, chap. 4. “‘*What should 
we have done if the apostles had left us 
no writings? We should certainly have 
followed this channel of tradition. As 
many barbarous nations possess the faith 


without the use of writing ; who would 


stop their ears were they to hear the 
blasphemies of the heretics, who, on the 
contrary have nothing but the novelty 
of their doctrine to shew? for the Valen- 
tinians were not before Valentinus, nor 
the Marcionites before Marcion. All 
these arose much too late.” In his fourth 
book he proves the unity of the Godhead, 
and teaches (c. 17, 18.) that Christ 
abolishing the ancient sacrifices insti- 
tuted the clean oblation of his body and 
blood to be offered every where as is 
foretold in Malachi. He gives the mul- 
titude of martyrs as a mark of the true 
church, saying the heretics cannot beast 
the like advantage though some few of 
them have been mingled with our mar- 
tyrs. (1. 4. c. 33.) In the fifth book he 
proves our redemption by Christ, and 
the resurrection of the dead; and again 
(c. 6.) mentions the prophetic gifts and 
other miraculous powers as then subsist- 
ing in the church. He makes a recapi- 
tulation of the heresies he had confuted, 
and says that their novelty alone suffices 
to confound them. He adds some re- 
remarks on the coming of Antichrist, 
and from a mistaken interpretation of 
a passage of the Apocalypse received 
from his- master Papias, he infers the 
millenarian reign of Christ on earth with 
his elect, before the last judgment in 
spiritual pleasures (not in carnal delights, 
which was the heresy of Cerinthus and 
others.) _ This opinion was soon after 
exploded by consulting the tradition of 
the church, according to the rule of 
St. Ireneus; though the millenarian 
system has been revived by several Lu- 
therans in Germany, and among the 
English protestants by Dr. Wells, Notes 
on the Apoc, and some others. 

The works of St. Irenzeus were pub- 


lished by Erasmus, then by F. Feuardent, 
and in 1702 by Grabe, though this last 


editor often made too bold with the 
text, and his heterodox notes disfigure 
his work in which he turns every thing 
topsy-turvy to favour the idol of his new 


religion, espeeially his fond new idea of 
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count deposed from the priesthood, St. Irenzeus wrote him 
a letter entitled, ‘‘ Qn the Monarchy or Unity of God, and 
“* that God is not the author of sin,’’ which is now lost. 
Eusebius quotes from it a passage in which the holy father 
in the most tender manner reminds him with what horror 
their common master St. Polycarp, had he been living, 
would have heard such impieties.. Florinus was by this 
letter reclaimed from his error, but being of a turbulent 
proud spirit, he soon after fell into the Valentinian heresy. 
On which occasion St. Irenzeus wrote his Ogdoade or con- 
futation of Valentinus’s eight principal Zénes, by whom that 
heresiarch pretended that the world was created and go- 
verned. In the end of this book, the saint added the follow- 
ing adjuration, preserved by Eusebius: “I conjure you who 
** transcribe this book, by our Lord Jesus Christ, and by 

‘* his glorious coming to judge the living and the dead, that 
<* you Tattle compare your copy, ba correct it by the 
** original.’’ By this precaution, we may judge of the ex- 
treme care of the fathers in this respect, and how great their 
abhorrence was of the impudent practice of some heretics in 
adulterating writings. One Blastus, a priest at Rome, formed 
a schism, by keeping Easter on the fourteenth day of the 
first moon, and to this schism added heresy, teaching this to 
be a divine precept.“ He was deposed from the priesthood, 
and St. Irenzeus wrote against, him his treatise on schism. 
The dispute about Easter being renewed, pope Victor threat- 
ened to excommunicate the Asiatics; but was prevailed 
upon to tolerate for some time that practice of discipline by 
a letter of St. Irenaeus, who entreated and advised that, con- 
sidering the circumstances, a difference of practice might 
be allowed, in like manner, as the faithful did not all ob- 
serve in the same manner the fast of Superposition, or of 


©) Tert. Prwser. ce. 53. Eus. Hist. }. 5. c¢. 25. 


the great eucharistic sacrifice of bread | the library of Turin, four other frag- 
and wine. Dom Massuet, a Benedictin | ments of this father. The second frag- 
Maurist monk, gave us the most correct | ment is a remarkable proof of the eu- 
edition in 1710. Psaff, a Lutheran, in | charistic sacrifice. 

1715, published from a manuscript in 
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one or more days without taking any sustenance in holy 
week, but some kept it of one, others of two, others of more 
days. Thus the pope’s severity prevented these false 
teachers who pretended the legal ceremonies to be of pre- 
cept, from drawing any advantage from this practice of the 
Orientals; and the moderation of St. Irenaeus preserved 
some from a temptation of sinning by obstinacy and disobe- 
dience, till a uniformity in that important point of disci- 
pline could be more easily established. 

The peace which the church at that time enjoyed, afforded 
our saint leisure to exert his zeal, and employ his pen to 
great advantage. Commodus began his reign with extraor- 
dinary moderation; and though he afterward sunk into de- 
bauchery and cruelty, yet he never persecuted the Christians. 
He was poisoned and strangled in 192, being thirty-one years 
old, of which he had reigned twelve. Pertinax, an old man, 
was made emperor by compulsion, but reigned only eighty- 
seven days, always trembling for his own safety. Being es- 
teemed too frugal and rigorous, he was slain; and the pre- 
torian guards, who had often made and unmade emperors 
at pleasure, whom the never-gainsaying senate confirmed, 
on that occasion debased to the last degree the dignity of the 
~ Roman empire by exposing it to sale by public auction. 
Didius Julianus and Sulpicianus having several times outbid 
each other, when the latter had offered five thousand drachms, 
Julianus at once rose to six thousand two hundred and fifty 
drachms,which he promised to give every soldier; for which 
price hecarriedthe empire. Thesenate confirmed the election, 
but the purchaser being embarrassed to find money to acquit 
himself of his engagement, was murdered sixty-six days 
after; having dearly bought the honour of wearing the 
purple, and of having his name placed among the emperors. 


Severus was next advaneed to the throne by a part of the 


troops, and acknowledged emperor by the senate. Niger 
and Albinus were proclaimed by different armies; but Se- 


verus defeated the first by his generals in 194, and the latter — : 


(9) Apud. Eus, 1. 5. ¢. 24. 
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himself near Lyons in Gaul, in 197.. The Christians had no 
share in these public broils. Tertullian at that time much 
extols the fidelity of the Christians to their princes, and says, 
none of them were ever found in armies of rebels, and par- 
ticularly, that none of them were ever engaged in the party, 
either of Niger or of Albinus.© It is evident from the 
whole series of the history of the Roman emperors, that the 
people, from the days of Augustus, never looked upon that 
dignity as strictly hereditary. The confirmation of the 
senate in the name of the whole Roman people, seems to 
have been regarded as the solemn act of state, by which an 
emperor was legally invested with that supreme dignity ; on 
this account the Christians every where acknowledged and 
faithfully obeyed Severus. He had also other obligations to 
them. ‘Tertullian tells us,“ that a Christian, called Pro- 
culus, cured him of a certain distemper, for which benefit 
the emperor was for some time favourable to the Christians, 
and kept Proculus as long as he lived in his palace. This 
Proculus was the steward of Euhodus, who was a freed man 
of the emperor Severus, and by him appointed to educate 
his son Caracalla. Tertullian mentions this cure as mira- 
culous, and joins it to the history of devils cast out. This 
cure is confirmed by pagan-writers.“” Yet the clamours of 
the heathens at length moved this ungrateful emperor, who 
was naturally inclined to severity, to raise the fifth perse- 
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(10) L., de Scapul. ce. 4.—(!.) See Tillem. Hist. des Emp. t. 3. p. 89. and Hist. Eccl, 
t. 3. p. 111. and Fabricius, Bibl. Gr. t. 8. p. 460. 


(6) Nunquam Albiniani nec Nigriani 
nec Cassiani inveniri potuerunt Chris- 
tiani, Tert. ad Scap. c. 2. 

() This point Dr. Hicks might have 
taken for granted, and have spared him- 
_ self the pains he was at to prove it in 
his Jovian. The senate, from the time 
that it first was compelled to choose a 
master, could no more oppose an election 
of an emperor made by the armies than 
it could withstand the will of an emperor. 
So weak was it become, that when some 
of that body complained, that it was de- 
prived of all cognizance of state affairs, 
Domitian paid it a mock compliment, by 
vouchsafing to consult it what was the 


best way of dressing a huge turbot, which 
had been sent him fora present. Which 
grave deliberation, with the flatteries of 
the senators to the tyrant upon that oc- 
casion, as portending victories and tri- 
umphs, is facetiously described by Juve- 
nal. But nothing shews more notori- 
ously the slavery of the senate, than the 
most abject flatteries which it bestowed 
on Caligula, Nero, and Heliogabalus for 
their most outrageous acts of madness 
and inhuman tyranny. Notwithstanding 
its dependence, the decree of this supreme 
court was at least a solemn enregistra- 
tion, and the definitive ceremony in the 
most important acts of state. 
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cution against the church; for he was haughty, cruel, 
stubborn, and’unrelenting.“” He published bis bloody edicts 
against the Christians about the tenth year of his reign, of 
Christ 202. Having formerly been governor of Lyons, and 
eye-witness to the flourishing state of that church, he seems 
to have given particular instructions that the Christians there 
should be proceeded against with extraordinary severity; 
unless this persecution was owing to the fury of the parti- 
cular magistrates, and of the mob. For the general massacre 
of the Christians at Lyons seems to have been attended with 
a popular commotion of the whole country against them, 
whilst the Pagans were celebrating the decennial games in 
honour of Severus. [It seems to Ge been stirred up, because 
the Christians refused to join the idolaters in their sacrifices. 
»Whence Tertullian says in his Apology,—‘* Is it thus that 
‘¢ your public rejoicings are consecrated by public infamy ?’’ 
Ado, in his chronicle, says that St. Irenzeus suffered martyr- 
dom with an exceeding great multitude. An ancient epitaph, 
in leonine verses, inscribed on a curious mosaic pavement in 
the great church of St. Irenzeus at Lyons, says, the martyrs 
who died with him amounted to the number of nineteen 
thousand. St. Gregory of Tours writes, that St. Irenaeus 
had in avery short time converted to the faith almost the 
‘whole city of Lyons; and that with him were butchered al- 
most all the Christians of that populous town; insomuch, 
that the streets ran with streams of blood.© Most place the 
martyrdom of these saints in 202, the beginning of the perse- 
cution, though some defer it to the year 208, when Severus 
passed through Lyons in his expedition into Britain. The 
precious remains of St. Ireneeus were buried by his priest 
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(1) Vere pertinax, vere severus, as the 


common people used to say of him, al- 
luding to his names, Pertinax, Severus. 

(e) ** Siccine exprimitur publicum gau- 
dium per publicum dedecus!” Tert. Apol. 

() ** Millia dena novemque fuerunt 
sub duce tanto,” &c. See F. Colonia. 

(8) ** Modici temporis spatio pradica- 
tione snd maximeé, in integro civitatem 
reddidit Christianam. Tanta multitudo 
Christianorum est jugulata, ut per plateas 


flumina currerent de sanguine Christi- 
ano, quorum nec numerum nec nomina 
colligere potuerimus. B. Ireneum car- 
nifex Domino per martyrium dedicavit.” 


'S. Greg. Turon. Hist. Francor. 1. 1. c. 29. 


See St. Gregory the Great, ep. 50. ad 
Etherium Lugdun. St. Justin vel alius 
Resp. ad question. ad Orthodox. Bede, 
Ado, and Usuard in Martyrol. and the 
Greek Menza. 
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Zachary, between the bodies of the holy martyrs SS. Epipo- 


dius and Alexander. They were kept with honour in the 
subterraneous chapel in the church of St. John, till in 1562, 
they were scattered by the Calvinists, and a great part 
thrown into the river. The head they kicked about in the 
streets, then cast it into a little brook; but it was found by 
a Catholic, and restored to St. John’s church.” The Greeks 
honour his memory on the twenty-third of August; the 


Latins on the twenty-eighth of June. The former say he 


was beheaded. . 


It was not for want of strength or courage, that the pri- 
mitive Christians sat still and suffered the most grievous 
torments, insults, and death; but from a principle of religion 
which taught them the interest of faith does not exempt men 
from the duty which they owe to the civil authority of go- 
vernment, and they rather chose to be killed than to sin 
against God, as Tertullian often takes notice. Writing at 
this very time, he tells the Pagans, that the Maurs, Marco- 
mans and Parthians, were not so numerous as the Christians, 
who knew no other bounds than the limits of the world. 
«© We are but of yesterday,’’ says he,‘ *‘ and by to-day we 
‘are grown up, and overspread your empire; your cities, . 


your islands, your forts, towns, assemblies, and your very 


‘©camps, wards, companies, palace, senate, forum, all 


<¢ swarm with Christians. Your temples are the only places 


‘<¢ which you can find without Christians. What war are not 
‘‘ we equal to?" And supposing us unequal in strength, yet 
‘< considering our usage, what should we not attempt? we 
‘s whom you see so ready to meet death in all its forms of 


“cruelty. Were the numerous host of Christians but to 
‘¢ yetire from the empire, the loss of so many men of all 


‘«‘ ranks, would leave a hideous gap, and the very evacuation 
‘* would be abundant revenge. You would stand aghast at 
«* your desolation, and be struck dumb at. the.general silence 
“and horror of nature, as if the whole world was departed.” 
He writes that the Christians not only suffered with patience 


(12) Gallia Christ. nova, t. 4. p. 12,13) Apolog. ce. 87.—4) Cui bello non idonei ? 
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and joy every persecution and insult, but loved and prayed 
for their enemies, and by their prayers protected the 
state, and often delivered the persecutors from many 
dangers of soul and body, and from the incursions of their 
tnvisiblé enemies the devils. He says: ‘‘ When we come 
‘* to the public service of God, we come as it were in a for- 
‘© midable body to do violence to him, and to storm heaven 
‘“by prayer; and this violence is most grateful to God. 
‘© When this holy army of supplicants is met, we all send up 
‘< our prayers for the life of the emperors, for their minis- 
‘* ters, for magistrates, for the good of the state, and for the 
© peace of the empire.’’‘')) And in another place: ‘* To 
‘< this almighty Maker and Disposer of all things it is, that 
‘¢ we Christians offer up our prayers, with eyes lifted up to 
‘< heaven ; and without a prompter, we pray with our hearts 
‘‘ rather than with our tongues; and in all our prayers are 
« ever mindful of all our emperors and kings wheresoever 
“‘ we live, beseeching God for every one of them, that he 
‘* would bless them with length of days, and a quiet reign, a 
‘*¢ well established family, a valiant army, a faithful senate, 
‘*an honest people, and a peaceful world, with whatever 
‘¢ else either prince or people can wish for. Thus, while we 
‘* are stretching forth our hands to God, let your tormenting 
‘© irons harrow our flesh, let your gibbets exalt us, or your 
‘* fires consume our bodies, or your swords cut off our heads, 
‘or your beasts tread us to the earth. For a Christian, 
** upon his knees to his God, is ina posture of defence against 
‘all the evils you can crowd upon him. Consider this, O 
*¢ you impartial judges, and go on with your justice ; rack 
** out the soul of a Christian, which is pouring out herself 
““to God for the life of the emperor.’ He says indeed, 
that there are some Christians, who do not live up to their 
profession; but then they have not the reputation of Chris- 
tians among those who are truly such; and no Christian had 
then ever been guilty of rebellion; though even philoso- 


15) Apolog. e. 30. 
4) Oramus etiam pro imperatoribus, | animam Deo supplicantem pro impera- 


pro ministris, &c. Apol. c. 39. tore. Apol. c. 30. 
() Hoc agite, boni presides, extorquete 
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phers among the heathens were often stained with that and 
other crimes. Hippias was killed whilst he was engaged in 
arms against his country; whereas no Christian had ever 
recourse to arms or violence, even for the deliverance of his 
brethren, though under the most provoking and barbarous 
usage,‘ 


ST. LEO II. POPE, C. 


He was by birth a Silician, eminent for his piety, and per- 
fectly skilled in the Latin and Greek tongues, in the church 
music, and both in sacred and polite literature. Pope Agatho 
dying on the first of December 681, he was chosen to fill the 
pontifical chair. He confirmed, by the authority of St. Peter, 
as he says (writing to the zealous emperor Constantine Po- 
gonatus) , the sixth general council held at Constantinople, 
in which his predecessor St. Agatho had presided by his le- 
gates. In the censure of this council we find the name of 
Honorius, joined with the Monothelite heretics, Theodorus 
bishop of Pharan, and Cyrus, Sergius, Pyrrhus, Paul, and 
Peter of Constantinople. Pope Leo II. in his first letter to 
the bishops of Spain,® gives the reason, because Honorius ' 
** did not extinguish the flame of the heretical doctrine in 
*‘ its rise, as it became the apostolical authority, but fo- 
** mented it by negligence.’ And in his letter to king Ervi- 
gius®) he makes the same distinction between Honorius and _ 
the others. It is evident from the very letters of Honorius 
himself, which are still extant, from the irrefragable testi- 
mony of his secretary who wrote those letters, and from 
others, that he never gave into the Monothelite error ; 
though had he fallen into heresy, this would have only hurt 
himself; nor is the question of any other importance than as 
an historical fact. Favourers are sometimes ranked with 


(1) Cone. t. 6. p. 1817.—@ Ib. p. 1257.--@ p. 1252.—() See Nat. Alex. Hist. 
Swe. 7. Diss. de Honorio. Tournely, Tr. de Incarn. &c, 


(k) Hippias dum civitati insidias dis- | brated Grecian philosopher, having de- 
ponit, occiditur; hoc pro suis omni attro- | serted to Darius Hystaspis the Persian, 
citate dissipatis nemo unquamChristianus | before the battle of Marathon, was slain 
tentavit, Apol. c.46. Hippias, a cele- ! fighting against his country. 
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principals. Honorius had by unwariness, and an indiscreet 

silence, temporized with a powerful heresy, before his eyes 

were opened to see the flame, which he ought to have la- 

boured strenuously to extinguish when the first sparks ap- 
peared. St. Leo reformed the Gregorian chant, composed 
several sacred hymns for the divine office, and did many 
things for the advancement of religion, though he was only 

pope one year and seven months. He pointed out the path 
to Christian perfection no less by the example of his life, 

than by his assiduous instructions, and zealous exhortations ; 

and was in a particular manner the father of the poor, whom 
he diligently relieved, comforted, and instructed with a most 
edifying tenderness, charity, and patience. He passed to a 
better life on the twenty-third of May 683, and was buried 
in the Vatican church on the twenty-eighth of June; on 
which day he is commemorated in the Roman Martyrology, 

that of Notker, and the ancient German Calendar published 
by Beckius. See Anastasius Biblioth. and his Epistles, 

Conc. t. 6. | 


SS. PLUTARCH, &c. MM. 


_ The school of Origen at Alexandria was a school of virtue 
and martyrdom ; for the master, notwithstanding his extra- 
ordinary reputation in the sciences, made it the first part 
of his care to train up all his scholars in the most heroic 
- maxims of Christian perfection. Hence it is not to be won- 
dered that out of it came many illustrious martyrs in the per- 
secution of Severus, which raged with great fury from 202, 


the year before Origen was made catechist, to the death of 


that emperor in 211. The first of these heroes of virtue was 
St. Plutarch, brother of St. Heraclas, afterward bishop of 
Alexandria, These two eminent brothers were converted 
to the faith at the same time by hearing certain lectures read 
by Origen. Plutarch prepared himself for martyrdom by a 
holy life, and being a person of distinction was soon appre- 
hended. Origen visited and encouraged him in prison, and 
accompanied him to the place of execution, where he 
narrowly escaped death himself, from the resentment of 
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Plutarch’s pagan friends, who looked upon him as the cause 
of their losing him, Serenus, another scholar of Origen, was 
burnt alive for the faith: Heraclides, a third, yet a catechu- 
men, and Hero, who had been lately baptized, were beheaded: 
another Serenus, after undergoing many torments, had his 
head also cut off. Herais, a damsel, being but a catechumen, 
was burnt, and according to the expression of Origen, bap- 
tized by fire; for Origen had among his disciples several il- 
lustrious ladies. See Eusebius, |. 6.c. 3, 4. 


SS. POTAMIANA OR POTAMIENA, AND BASILIDES, 
MARTYRS. 


These two also owed their instruction in virtue to the same 
master with their former, as Henry Valesius proves from 
Eusebius’s history, and as Rufinus assures us. Potamiana 
was by condition a slave, but had the happiness to be edu- 
cated in the faith by a pious mother whose name was Mar- 
cella, and seeking the ablest master of piety, applied herself 
to Origen. She was young, and of amazing beauty, and her 
heathen master conceived a brutish desire to abuse her; but 
finding her resolution and virtue invincible, and all his arti- 
fices, threats, and promises in vain, he delivered her to the 
prefect Aquila, entreating him not to hurt her if she could be 
prevailed upon to consent to his passion, and on that condi- 
tion promising him a considerable sum of money. The 
prefect not being able to persuade her, made her undergo 
several torments, and at length caused a caldron of boiling 
pitch to be prepared, and then said to her: ‘*Go, obey your 
** master, or you shall be thrown into this caldron.’’ She 
answered; ‘‘ I conjure you by the life of the emperor whom 
‘‘you respect, that you do not let me appear uncovered ; 
** command me rather to be let down by degrees into the 
‘* caldron with my clothes on, that you may see the patience 
** with which Jesus Christ, of whom you are ignorant, en- 
*< dues those who trust in him.’* The prefect granted this: 
request, and delivered her to Basilides, one of her guards, to 
carry her to execution. Basilides treated her with mildness 
and civility, and kept off the people, who pressed on to insult | 
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her modesty, with lewd and opprobrious speeches, all the 
way she went. The martyr, by way of requital, bade him be 
cf good courage; and promised, that ‘* after her death she 
hy would obtain of God his salvation,’’ as Eusebius expresses 
it. When she had spoken thus, the executioners put her 
feet into the boiling pitch, and dipped her in by degrees to 
the very top of her head; and thus she finished her martyr- 


dom. 


Her mother, Marcella, was burnt at the same time. 


Tertullian’ and Origen testify that many were then called 


to the faith by visions and apparitions. 


By such a favour 


(1) L. de Anima, c. 4.—© Orig. contra Cels, }. 1. p. 35. 


2) Among these miraculous conver- 
sions, none was more celebrated than 
that of the rhetorician Arnobius. This 
learned man holds an eminent place 
among those original authors of the pri- 
mitive ages, who learned from the enemy 
himself the art to conquer him, and bor- 
rowed from idolatry arms by which they 
defeated it. He was a native of Sicca 
in Africa, and being eminent among the 
heathens for knowledge and eloquence, 
at first taught rhetoric in Numidia. Be- 
ing obliged by his profession to read both 
ancient and modern authors, he acquired 
an extensive knowledge in Pagan theo- 
logy, of which he was afterward to be- 
eome the destroyer. He was a most 
fiery stickler for idolatry at the time 
when, like another St. Paul, he was 
“compelled by heavenly admonitions” 
to acknowledge the evidence of the di- 
viné revelation somniis compulsus, says 
St. Jerom, (Chronic. ad an. 20. Constant.) 
Several examples of Pagans converted to 
the faith, in those times of distress, by 
divine admonitions, dreams, or visions, 
are recorded by the best historians, as of 
the soldier St. Basilides mentioned above 
by Eusebius. (hist. ]. 6. ¢. 5.) Origen 
gives us a most authentic testimony con- 
cerning miraculous conversions by divine 
impulses upon hearts disposed to receive 
them, in the following words,—‘*‘ Many 
people have been brought over to Chris- 
tianity by the spirit of God giving asudden 
turn to their minds, and offering visions 
to them, either by day or by night; so 
_that instead of hating the word of God, 


_bated. 


ut 


they became ready to lay down their lives 
for it. I have seen ‘many examples of 
this sort—God is my witness, that my 
sole purpose is to recommend the religion 
of Jesus, not by fictitious tales, but by 
the truth, and what happened in my 
presence.” (1, 1. contra Celsum, p. 35.) 
Arnobius being thus miraculously con- 
verted, desired baptism, but the bishop 
of Sicca considering with what fury he 
had declaimed and stirred up the people 
against the church, before he would ad- — 
mit him to the laver of salvation, required 
for a condition that he should, by some 
learned work give a public testimony to 
the truth which he had so violently com- 
The sincere convert was impa- 
tient to attain to the desired happiness, 
and composed his seven books Against 
the Gentiles, as St. Jerom informs us, 
who censures his compositton for want of 
method, and inequality of style. (ep. 46. 
ad Paulin.) Nevertheless, Arnobius is a 
valuable author, writes with a degree of 
elegance, and doubtless would have bet- 
ter polished his style, if the haste with 
which he wrote bad allowed him leisure 
to give it the last finishings. He borrows 
many passages from Cicero, and from 
St. Clemens of Alexandria; but never 
quotes the holy scriptures, which perhaps 
he had not then read ; but he mentions, 
and lays great stress on the miracles of 
Christ. He begins his first book by an- 
swering the reproach of the idolaters, 
that the Christians, by despising the. 
sods, were the cause of all the calamities 
that befell the empire. Tertullian said 
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was the conversion of the soldier Basilides wrought through 
the prayers of St. Potamiana, who whilst alive had promised 
he should feel the effects of her gratitude when she should 


long before: “* If the Tiber overflows to 
the walls, or the Nile does not rise; if 
the weather is unseasonable ; if an earth- 
quake, famine, or pestilence happen, the 
general ery is, ‘* Straight away with the 
Christians to the lions.” Statim Chris- 
tianos ad leones. (Apol. c. 40.) Origen 
mentions the same to have been their 
clamour upon every misfortune, that the 
gods were angry with men for the Chris- 
tian religion. Arnobius shews that such 
calamities were even more frequent be- 
fore Christianity ; that earthquakes aris- 
ing from natural causes must sometimes 
happen in the present frame of the uni- 
verse, and that they are indeed disposed 
by the hand of providence, but could not 
be produced in hatred of the Christians, 
seeing the heathens felt them no less 
severely than the Christians, &c. The 
idolaters objected that we pay divine 
honours to a man that was crucified; 
in answer to this, Arnobius proves Christ 
to be truly God, (1. 1 and 2.) and employs 
the general motives of the credibility of 
the gospel, namely, the miracles of Christ 
~ and his disciples, which were the effects, 
not of magical enchantments, as the in- 
fidels pretended, but of divine power. 
He elegantly displays the great and ra- 
pid progress of the faith, which had been 
3pread over the world by a few illiterate 
persons, in spite of the most bloody per- 
secutions, &c. He says, that the very 
name of Christ expelled evil spirits, and 
made their oracles dumb. (1.2.) He 
points out the time when he wrote, by 
mentioning the edicts of Dioclesian in 
302, commanding the scriptures to be 
burnt, and those churches to be demo- 
lished in which the Christians offered 
their joint prayers to God for the princes, 
magistrates, armies, friends and enemies, 
the living and the dead. (1. 4.) He 
proves the unity of God; and at large 
confutes idolatry from its own forms, 
customs, and doctrines, closely examining 
into its origin, temples, images, oracles, 
sacrifices, divinations, games, and deifica- 
tions; turning its own testimony from 
its earliest antiquity against itself. He 


reasons with great force, and beautifies 
his arguments with the touches of a de- 
licate and flowery imagination. His 
raillery of the gods and their crimes is 
executed with a great deal of genteel wit 
and humour. Nothing seems more to 
bespeak a fine genius than the easy and 
decent manner in which he treats this 
subject; his satire is innocent, and 
always pointed against the error, not 
the man ; and the heathens he treats with 
a respectful regard, as men mistaken 
and unhappy. Thus he gains their heart, 
and solicits the reader by the united 
charms of pleasure and truth. He wrote 
this work whilst a novice in the faith; 
yet shews an accurate knowledge of its 
doctrine. Some have charged him with 
certain mistakes, from which Nourry, 
Ceillier and others justify him. We 
have no correct edition of the works of 
Arnobius, See Ceillier, t. 3. p. 373. 


LacranTius, the fameus Latin ora- 
tor,was in his youth a disciple of Arno- 
bius at Sicca in Africa, He was con- 
verted to the faith from idotatry, (Inst. 
1. 7. c. ult. et epit. J. 2. c. 110.) but 
we have no account by what means this 
was done. Ceillier, Le Brun, and Fran- 
ceschini, prove from his works that it 
happened at Nicomedia, whither he was 
invited out of Africa, in the reign of 


| Dioclesian, about the year 290, to teach 


rhetoric in the Latin tongue. He staid 
there ten years, but the Greek language 
only being in request in that country, 
he had few scholars, and lived in so great 
poverty, that hetalmost wanted even 
necessaries, as St. Jerom assures us. 
Poverty indeed is a disease which often 
rages in the republic of letters. About 
the year 317 he was sent for by Con- 
stantine the Great into Gaul, and ap- 
pointed preceptor to Crispus Cesar, 
whom that emperor had by his first wife 
Minervina, and who was then about nine 
years old. The great virtues and qualifi- 
cations of this young prince endeared him 
exceedingly to his master; but Fausta, 
Constantine’s second wife, daughter 
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be gone to Christ. A little after her martyrdom, the soldiers 
who were his comrades, being about to make him swear by 
their false gods, he declared that he was a Christian, and 


of Maximian Herculeus, falsely accused | difference between them. Whenee Lac- 


him of having made an attempt upon 
her chastity, and prevailed upon Con- 
stantine to give an order that he should 
be put to death, as it is thought, about 
the year 326 or before. Soon after, the 
malice of the slander was brought to 
light, and Constantine caused the wicked 
author Fausta to be stifled in a hot bath. 
The tutor continued always faithful to 
the memory of a disciple whom he loved 
entirely, and after his death found no 
comfort but in his study. He was very 
old when he was called to superintend 
the instruction of Crispus Cesar, and his 
extreme poverty seems to have preceded 
that employment. But Eusebius, (in 
Chron, ad an. 318.)-and St. Jerom (in 
Catal.) sufficiently give us to understand 
that he lived always poor, and by choice; 
retaining to his dying day the utmost 
contempt of riches and honours, and 
being very far from making any pursuits 
after pleasure, for which riches are chiefly 
sought in the world. This circumstance 
gives us no mean idea of his piety; for 
he must certainly have been a very vir- 
tuous man that could live poorly at a 
court, that could neglect the care even 
of necessary things in the midst of plenty, 
and had not the least taste of pleasures, 
when he resided among persons that were 
overwhelmed in them. He seems to 
have continued at Triers after the death 
of his royal pupil, and to have there 
ended his life. He declares that he 
should think his life well spent, and his 
labours fully recompensed, if he should 
by them reclaim some men from error, 
and bring them into the path of eternal 
life. “‘ Satis me vixisse arbitrabor, et offi- 
cium hominis implesse, si labor meus 
aliquos homines ab erroribus liberatos ad 
iter coeleste direxerit.” (1. de Opificio, e. 
20.) This was the end which he proposed 
to himself in writing.t He is the most 
eloquent of all the Christian authors who 
wrote in Latin: his style is pure, equal, 
natural, and florid, so extremely Jike 
Cicero’s, that accurate critics have con- 
fessed themselves at a loss to find any 


tantius is called the Christian Tully ; 
but he far surpasseth Cicero in his 
thoughts. He discourseth of God after 
a very sublime and exalted manner; and 
as the mysteries.and maxims of the Chris- 
tian religion infinitely excel the doctrine 


of the heathen philosophers, his writings 


are full of admirable precepts of mora- 
lity ; he lays down clear and perspicuous 
descriptions of all the virtues, and with 
invincible eloquence exhorts men to the 
practice of them. But his pen is ehiefly 
employed in overthrowing Paganism, 
which he confutes with all the ardour 
and spirit imaginable. It must, however, 
be confessed that he has handled theology 
after too philosophical a manner, that 
he has fallen into some mistakes in an- 
cient chronology, and other things, and 
that both he and Arnobius have not 
spoken of all the mysteries of faith with 
the accuracy and precision of some other 
fathers. ie ue 

Lactantius, after his conversion, first 
wrote his book Of the Work of God, in 
which he proves a divine providence su- 
perintending all things from man, his 
principal work; giving an elegant descrip- 
tion of the principal parts of the human 
body, and the faculties of the soul. In 
his book Of God’s Anger, he shews that 
justice and the chastisement of sin is ne 
less an attribute of God than mercy. His 
great work is that of Divine Institutions, 
comprised in seven books, in which he 
overturns the system of idolatry, and es- 
tablishes the true worship of God. He 
first published this work about the year 
320, during the persecution of Licinius, 
and seems to have revised it about four 
years after. In it he mounts up to the 
original of idolatry, demolishes it in all 
its forms, and confounds its most san- 
guine protectors. He combats the diffe- 
rent sects of the heathen philosophers, 
pursuing them through all the labyrinths 
of error and false judgment, without ever 
losing himself. Having exploded false- 
hood, he introduces the most noble, sub- 
lime, and perfect philosophy of the holy 
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could by no nieans do it. They at first thought he jested ; 
but finding him to persist in his resolution, they carried him 
to the prefect, who caused him to be put in prison. The 


scriptures, which alone satisfies all the 
enquiries of human reason, where all 
systems of philosophers are infinitely de- 
ficient. This consideration leads him on 
to the great proofs of Christianity. He 
represents the law of God in the most 
amiable light, as the re-establishment of 
original rectitude, as the band of benevo- 
lence, the source of true peace and unal- 
terable consolation, and the infallible rule 
conducting to bliss. He ends the work 
with a dissertation on happiness. Virtue 
requires so many, and such sharp con- 
‘ flicts, that though men love the reward, 
they are too apt to shrink at the price. 
Therefore this author advises us, while 
we pass through this chequered life,! to 
keep our eyes always fixed upon the other 
world whither we are going, and to which 
this life is the only way. If this be a 
painful state of trial, a boisterous (though 
short) passage, we must comfort and en- 
courage ourselves, bearing in mind that 
when we have once crossed it, we shall 
receive a boundless reward. Lactantius’s 
manner is no Jess winning’ than his argu- 
ment is every where strong. He mixes 
in the dispute no sharpness, no invective : 
his apology is easy, modest, and affecting. 
Truth in the hands of such a champion is 
sure to triumph. When once the heart 
is gained, it cannot be long deaf to per- 
suasion. This talent of insinuation which 
perhaps is seldomer met with than that 
of sublimity, or any other ingredient of 
eloquence, was the character Lactan- 
tius particularly shone in. The flowers 
_ of a lively imagination are set off by the 
cleanness and purity of his language, and 
by the neat Ciceronian turn of-his phrase 
and way of writing. To these advantages 
we must add that no composition can be 
more methodical. How great an excel- 
Jency this is, appears from all writers of 
true taste and judgment. To this was 
Dr. Tillotson chiefly indebted for his re- 
putation in oratory, though he wanted 
many other qualifications, and often, by 
multiplying subdivisions, carried this to 
an excess. But by improving what Bi- 
shop Wilkins had begun, in correcting 


the extreme neglect of method which had 
reigned in the English pulpit, especially 
from the time of queen Elizabeth, he 
acquired a greater name for eloquence 
than he had any just claim to. This . 
book of Lactantius is a model in this 
respect. A kind of mathematical taste 
runs through the whole work, the plan 
of which is so disposed, that itis one clue 
of thoughts and reasoning, and by the 
perfect unity which is preserved in the 
subject, the several parts seem to flow 
consequently from what went before, in 
as easy a train as the natural succession 
of our ideas in a close reasoning. The 
works of Lactantius have run through a 
greater number of editions than those of 
any other father; thoughsome very defec- 
tive and faulty. The first was published 
at Subbiaco in 1465. The German edi- 
tion, procured by Buneman in 1739, is 


‘more complete than that published by 


Dr. Spark at Oxford in 1684, or that by 
Mr. Wasse. John Baptist Le Brun Des- 
marettes, the editor of St. Paulinus’s 
works, had begun to prepare a perfect 
edition of Lactantius, which was finished 
by Nicholas Lenglet du Fresnoy, and 
printed at Paris in two volumes quarto, 
in 1748. F. Francis Xavier Franceschini, 
a Carmelite friar, has most correctly pub- 
lished at Rome in 1754, the works of 
Lactantius in nine volumes octavo, with 
new and judicious dissertations. To the 
notes of so many critics on this author, 
we must add the Theological Notes and 
Remarks of Dom Nicholas Le Nourry. 
(Apparatus ad Bibl. Patr. t. 2. p. 571, 
&c.) 

The most valuable book of Lactantius, 
On the Deaths of the Persecutors, quoted 
by St. Jerom, was first published by the 
learned Baluze. Dom Nourry denied it 
to be the offspring of our author; but has 
been abundantly confuted by others. It 
is addressed to a confessor named Dona- 
tus, who had suffered several times dur- 
ing the persecution. Lactantius relates 
in it the several persecutions which the 
church bad suffered, and the exemplary 
punishments which God had inflicted on 
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Christians who came to visit him there, askedihim the cause 
of his sudden change. He answered them, that Potamiana 
had appeared to him on the night after the third day from 
her martyrdom, and had placed a crown on his head, saying, 
that she had besought the Lord to give him the grace of sal- 
vation, and had obtained her request; and that, he should 
shortly be called by Him to glory. After ‘this, having re- 
ceived from the brethren the seal of the Lord, (that is, bap- 
tism) he made the next day, a second time, a glorious con- 
fession of the faith before the tribunal of the prefect, and 
sentence of death being passed upon him, his head was cut 
off withan axe. St. Potamiana appeared to several others in 
dreams, and they were converted to the faith. See Eusebius, 
hist. 1. 6. c. 5. and Palladius, Lausiac, c. 3. 


JUNE XXIX. 
aoeerent pieces 
ST. PETER, PRINCE OF THE APOSTLES. 


From the Gospels, Acts, and ancient fathers. See Tillemont, Calmet, and Ceillier. 


Sr. Perer, the most glorious prince of the apostles, and the 
most ardent lover of his divine Master, before his vocation 
to the apostleship was called Simon. He was son of Jonas, 
and brother of St, Andrew. St. Epiphanius™ says, that 


©) Her. 51. ¢. 17. p. 440. 


the persecutors. He tells us,that as the] merely historical. The doctor translated 


emperor Maximianus was offering sacri- 
fice, one of his officers made the sign of 
the cross, and thereupon, to the great 
trouble of the Pagans, the auspices were 
disturbed, and the demons disappeared. 
This book is writ with eleganceand spirit. 
Dr. Gilbert Burnet says, the style is too 
flowery for history, but the work is not 


it into English, and printed it first in 
1686, and again in 1714, prefixing a pre- 
face against persecution on account of 
religious matters. See p. 51. He pub- 
lished the same in French at Utrecht in 
1687. See Tillemont, ,t. 6. p. 206. and 
Ceillier, t. 3. p. 387. 
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though he was the younger brother, he was made by Christ 
the chief of all the apostles. St. Chrysestom on the con- 
trary, takes him to have been the elder brother, and the 
oldest man inthe apostolic college. If writers of the fifth 
age were divided upon this point, succeeding ages have not 
been able to decide it. St. Peter originally posed at Beth- 
saida, a town much enlarged and beautified by Herod the 
tetrarch, situated in the tribe of Nepthali, in Upper Galilee, 
on the banks of the lake or sea of Gennesareth: This town 
was honoured with the presence of our Lord, who, in the 
course of his ministry, preached and wrought miracles in it. 
Its inhabitants, however, were for the most’ part, a stupid 
and obstinate set of men, and their abuse of the grace ‘that 
was offered them, deserved the dreadful wo which Christ 
denounced against them. St. Peter and St. Andrew were - 
_ religious, docile, and humble in the midst of a perverse and 
worldly-minded people. They were educated in the labo- 
rious trade of fishing, which was probably their father’s call- 
ing. ‘ From Bethsaida St. Peter removed to Capharnaum; 
probably on account of his marriage; for his wife’s mother 
dwelt there. This place was equally commodious for fishing, 
being seated on the bank of the same lake, near the mouth — 
of the river Jordan, on the confines of the tribes of Zabulon 
and Nepthali. Andrew accompanied his brother thither, 
and they still followed their trade as before. With their 
worldly employment they retained a due sense of religion, 
and did not suffer the thoughts of temporal concerns or 
gain to devour their more necessary attention to spiritual 
things, and the care of their souls. They lived in the earnest 
expectation of the Messiah. St. Andrew became a disciple 
of St. John the Baptist; and most are of opinion that Saint 
Peter was so too. The former having heard St. John call 
Christ the Lamb of God, repaired to our Lord, and conti- 
nued with him the remainder of that day, and, according to | 
St. Austin,.the following night. By the conversation of Jesus, 


(2) John i. 4. On Herod's enlarging Bethsaida, and giving it the name of Julias, 
see Josephus, Wells, Geogr. of the N. Testament.—) Mark i, 29. 
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he was abundantly convinced that he was the Christ, the 
world’s Redeemer; and coming from him he went and 


sought out his brother Simon, and told him, in a transport. 


of ‘holy joy, that he had found the Messiah.” Simon be- 
lieved in Christ before he saw him; and being impatient to 
behold him with his eyes, and to hear the words of eternal 
life from his divine mouth, he without delay went with his 
brother to Jesus, who looking upon him, in order to give 
him a proof of his omniscience, told him not only his own, 
but also his father’s name. He on that oceasion gave him 
the new name of Cephas, which in the Syro-Chaldaic 
tongue, then used in Judeea, signifies a rock, and is by us 
changed into Peter, from the Greek word of the same im- 
port.” St. Peter and St. Andrew, after having passed some 
time in the company of our divine Redeemer, returned to 
their fishing trade; yet often resorted to him, to hear his 
holy instructions. Towards the end of the same year, which 
was the first of Christ’s preaching, Jesus saw Simon Peter 
and Andrew washing their nets on the banks of the lake; and 
going ‘into Simon’s boat to shun the press, he preached to 
the people who stood on the shore. After his discourse, as 
an earnest of his blessing to his entertainer, he bade Peter 
‘cast his nets into the sea. Our apostle had toiled all the 
_ foregoing night to no purpose, and had drawn his boat into 
the harbour, despairing of any success at present. However, 
in obedience to Christ, he again launched out into deep 
water, and let down his net. He had scarce done this, when. 
such a shoal of fishes was caught by the first draught as filled 
not only their own boat, but also that of James and John, 
the sons of Zebedee, who were fishing near them, and were 


(John i. 42. St. Aug. 


(©) In imitation of St, Peter's receiving 
anew name on this occasion, the popes, 
upon their advancement to the pontifi- 
cate, usually exchange their own name 
for a new one, as they have done ever 
since Sergius If. in 8445; whose former 
name being Peter, he out of humility, 
and respect for the prince of the apostles, 
did not presume te bear it. Christians 


hom, 7..in Joan. p. 27. 


in like manner have a new name given 
them at baptism, and generally take a 
new one at confirmation, also when they 
enter a religious state, partly to express 
their obligation of becoming new men, 
and partly to put themselves under the 
special patronage of certain saints, whose 
examples they propose to themselves for 
their models. 
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forced to come and help them to drag in the net, which was 
ready to break with the load ; yet the boats were not sunk. 
At the sight of this miracle, Peter, struck with amazement, 
fell on his knees, and cried out: ** Depart from me, O Lord, 
‘‘for Tama sinful man.’’ The apostle, by this humility, 
whilst he sincerely professed himself unworthy to appear in 
the presence of his Lord, or to be in his company, deserved 
to receive the greatest graces. By this miracle Christ gave 
the apostles a type of their wonderful success in the new 
employment to which he called them, wien be made them 
fishers of men. Upon this occasion, he bade Peter and An- 
drew follow him. ‘This invitation they instantly obeyed, 
and with such perfect dispositions of heart that St. Peter 
could afterward say to Christ with confidence; Behold, 
O Lord, we have left all things, and have followed thee. 
They were possessed of little, having only a boat and nets 
to leave; but they renounced all future hopes and prospects 
in the world with so perfect a disengagement of heart, that 
they forsook with joy the whole world, in spirit and affec- 
tion; and what went far beyond all this, they also renounced 
themselves and their ewn will. In requital Christ promised. 
them, besides never-ending happiness in the world to come, 
even in this life an hundred-fold of true joys and spiritual 
blessings, in an uninterrupted peace of the soul, which sur- 
passeth all understanding, in the overflowing sweetness of 
divine love, and in the abundant consolations of the Holy 
Ghost. From this time, St. Peter and St. Andrew became 
constant attendants upon their divine Master. Jesus soon 
after this returned and made some stay at Capharnaum, 
cured Peter’s mother-in-law of a fever, and after that mira- 
cle tarried some time in Galilee, healing many sick, casting 
out devils, and preaching in the synagogues on the sabbath- 
days with a dignity which bespoke his doctrine divine. 
After the feast of the passover in the year 31, Christ chose 
his twelve apostles, in which sacred college the chief place 
was from the beginning assigned to St. Peter. Mr. Laurence 
Clarke takes notice, that ‘in the enumeration of the 


) Matt. xix.— Life of Christ, On St. Peter, p. 578. . 
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** twelve, all the evangelists constantly place Peter ‘in the 
** front. Our Lord usually directs his discourse to him, and 
‘* he replies as the mouth of his fellows. Christ appeared to 
‘* him after his resurrection, before the rest of the apostles. 
** He gave him a special command to feed his sheep. He 
‘¢ was the first whom God chose to preach the gospel to 
‘‘ the Gentiles. From these and other passages of the holy 
‘* scripture, it is evident, that St. Peter acted as chief of the 
** college of the apostles ; and so he is constantly described 
‘« by the primitive writers of the church, who call him the 
“« head, the president, the prolocutor, the chief, the foreman 
“* of the apostles, with several other titles of distinction.” 
Christ, who had always distinguished St. Peter above the rest 
of the apostles, promised to commit his whole church to his 
care, above a year before his sacred death,” and confirmed 
to him that charge after his resurrection,“ having exacted of 
him a testimony of his strong faith, on the first occasion, and 
on the second, a proof of his ardent love of God, and zeal 
for souls. These two virtues are especially requisite m a 
pastor of souls ; and the prince of the apostles was possessed 
of them in the most heroic and eminent degree. Enlightened 
by God, and passing over all visible and created things, he 
made the most glorious confession of his faith in Christ as 
truly God and Son of the living God. When certain weak 
disciples deserted Christ, being offended at his doctrine con- 
cerning the wonderful mystery of the blessed eucharist, our 
Saviour asked the twelve: Will you also go away? St. Peter 
answered resolutely ; Lord, to whom shall we go? Thou hast 
the words of eternal life. As upon the testimony of his divine 
word, he readily assented to the most sublime mysteries ; so 
by the most sweet and tender love, he was desirous to keep 
continually in his holy company, and thought it was to 
perish, ever to be separated from him. In a transport of 
this same love, he cried out when he beheld the transfigura- 
tion of our Saviour: Lord it is good for us always to be here: 
ever to be with thee, and to have our eyes fixed on the ado- 
rable object of thy glory. But this happiness was first to be 


(7) Matt. xvi, 18, 19.—(®) John xxi. 15, See Hauarden, Church of Christ shewed, t. 1. 
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purchased by labours and great sufferings. "When he heard 
Christ foretell his barbarous death, this love moved him to 
persuade his master to preserve himself from those sufferings 
he told them he was to undergo; for he did not then un- 
derstand the advantages of the cross, nor the mystery of our 
redemption by it. For this he was called by Christ, Satan 
or adversary ; and that reprimand opened his eyes, and was 
his cure. Out of love he twice cast himself into the sea to 
meet Jesus; for his heart melted at his sight, and he had 
not patience to wait till the boat came up to the shore. This 
happened once after his resurrection, as we shall see in the 
sequel, but first long before, when the apostles were crossing 
the lake, and Jesus came from the shore, walking on the 
waves tothem. St. Peter begged and obtained his leave to 
come on the waters to his divine Master. When he had 
stept upon the waves, a sudden fear something abated his 
confidence, and he began to sink; but Jesus held him up 
by the hand. By his confidence in God, we learn what we 
can do by the divine assistance; and by his fear, what we 
are of ourselves; also that no one receives from God the 
strength he stands in need of, but he who feels that of him- 
self he is entirely without strength, according to the reflec-. 
tion of St. Austin.“? St. Peter, mfluenced by this same 
strong love, offered himself to all sorts of difficulties and 
dangers, and to undergo death itself for his good Lord. Yet 
this zealous apostle, in punishment of a secret presumption, 
was permitted to fall, that we might learn with him more 
clearly to discover our own weakness, and fear the danger of 
pride. St. Peter had before given proofs of an exemplary 
humility. After the miraculous draught of fishes, he cast 
himself at our Lord’s feet, begging he would depart from 
him, because he was a sinful man; and when our Blessed 
Saviour offered to wash his feet at the last supper, he cried 
out in surprise and humility: Lord dost thou wash my feet ? 
Thou shalt not wash my feet for ever. But being terrified by 
his threat, that otherwise he should have no part with him, 
he with fervour offered also his hands and his head to be 


(9) Matt. xiv.—( St. Aug, Serm. 76. 
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washed, if needful. In answer to which Christ signified to 
him, that he who was clean from grievous sins, stood in need 
only of wiping away smaller stains and imperfections, an 
emblem of which was this washing of the feet. 

Who is not moved to tremble for himself, and to walk 
always in holy fear, and in the most profound and sincere 
humility, when he sees so great an apostle, endowed with 
such eminent virtues, grace, and spiritual gifts, fall at last by 
surprise into secret presumption, and by it into the grievous’ 
crime of denying his divine Master? His protestation, 
that he was ready to die with him, was accompanied. with 
some degree of confidence in his own courage and in the 
strength of his resolution; whereas an entire and perfect 
distrust in ourselves is an essential part of true humility. 
Instead of praying-in the humble sentiment of his own weak- 
ness and frailty, he relied on his courage as if it was proof 
against all dangers. To curb this rising presumption Christ 
foretold him, that before the crowing of the cock and break 
of day, he would thrice deny him.© Jesus still ranked Saint 
-Peter among his favourite apostles; and as he had made 
him, St. James, and St. John witnesses of his transfiguration, 
and of other extraordinary mysteries; so in the garden of 
Gethsemani he took these three with him when he retired 
from the rest, and at a distance of a stone’s throw from these 
three disciples fell into his agony and bloody sweat. Not-— 
withstanding the courage of our fervent apostle, Christ was 
obliged to reproach him, with his two companions, that he 
was not able to watch with him one hour; when he ought 
to have been arming and strengthening himself by humble 
prayer against the assaults of the enemy. When Judas led 
the Jews to apprehend Christ, St. Peter’s zeal for his master 
made him draw his sword against his unjust persecutors, 
and smite Malchus, one of the busiest among them: But 
Christ taught him that the arms of his disciples are patience 
and humility. St. Peter by his presumption, and by having 
neglected to watch and pray, deserved to fall from his fervour 


) The cock crows first about mid-| called by St. Matthew, St. Luke, and 
night, but the hour of his principal! St. John, bis crowing; and by St. Mark 
erowing is about break of day, which is | his second crowing. 
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ito a state of lukewarmness. He followed Jesus still when 
he was inthe hands of his enemies, but at a distance, as 
St. Luke takes notice. He who just before thought of dying 
for his Master, and drew his sword to defend him, was be- 
come afraid of sharing in his disgrace. ‘‘ Oh!’ cries out 
St. Chrysostom," ‘* by what means was the vehement 
<< fervour of Peter so much cooled ?”’ Nor did he stop here. 
He who does not always advance, loses ground; and a soul — 
which falls from fervour into a state of tepidity is guilty of | 
an abuse of divine grace, and is in danger of perishing in the 
first snare. Accordingly, bad company soon completed the 
misfortune of this apostle. He mingled with the servants 
of the high-priest, and other enemies of Christ, in the lower 
hall of Caiphas’s palace. Here at the reproach of the por- 
tress that had let him in, and soon after a second time, at 
that of another maid, he renounced all knowledge of him. 
The cock then crowed; yet Peter took no notice. About 
an hour after, another of the assistants said, he was one of 
the disciples of Jesus; which others confirmed because his 
aceent betrayed him to be a Galilean; and a cousin of 
Malchus whose ear had been cut off, assured that he had 
seen him in the garden. Hereupon Peter protested a third 
time, with oaths and curses, that he knew not the man. 
Thus one sin, if it be not blotted out by speedy repentance, 
draws a soul, as it were by its own weight, into greater preci- 
pices. | | 

How grievous soever this sin of St. Peter was, he never lost 
his faith in Christ, as appears from Christ’s words to him,” 
and as the fathers observe.“ For ‘ though he had a lie in 
‘*his mouth, his heart was faithful,’’? as St. Austin says ;“ 
his sin, nevertheless, was most heinous; but his repentance © 
was speedy, perfect, and constant; and it bore a proportion 
to the heinousness of his crime. At the time of his third 
denial, the cock crowed the second time ; yet this exterior sign 
did not suffice alone to make the sinner enter into himself ; 
but Jesus turning, Jooked on him, not so much with his cor- 


(11) Hom. 83. ol. 82. in Matt. —(2) Luke xxii. 23.—('5) St. Ambr. 1. 10. in Lue. S. 
Chrys. hom. 39. ol. 38. in Matt. St. Hilary in Matt, St. Leo, Serm. 68.—(4) L, con- 
tra Mendac. e. 6. 
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poral eyes, as visiting his soul with his interior grace, says 
St. Austin ;°) and this it was that wrought in him the won- 
derful change, by which in a moment he became a perfect 
penitent. ‘* Look on us, O Lord Jesus, that we may bewail 
‘* our sins, and wash away our guilt,’’ cries out St. Am- 
brose.“') Our Blessed Redeemer has cast this gracious eye 
_ of his mercy on all the sinners whom he ever drew to repen- 
_ tance: his goodness disdains none. We therefore ought to 
cast ourselves at his feet, and though most undeserving of 
such a favour, most earnestly to beg that he afford us this 
gracious look, upon which our eternal salvation depends. 
St. Peter by it was pierced with grief, and the most sincere 
repentance; and instantly quitted the fatal company.and oc- 
casions, and going forth gave full vent to a flood of tears, 
which flowed from a heart broken with contrition. <‘‘ For, 
“<¢ Peter, when he had denied Christ, did not weep for fear of 
oy punishment ; but this was the most bitter to him, and 
‘* worse than any punishment, that he had denied him whom 
‘‘ he loved,”? as St. Chrysostom observes.” He thought 
not of any excuses from the circumstances of surprise, 
frailty, or compulsion: nor did hesay any thing to extenuate 
his guilt. A true penitent sees the enormity of his sins with 
all their exaggerating circumstances; and ,is his own most 
severe accuser. ‘This apostle set no bounds to his sorrow ; 
and his cheeks are said to have been always furrowed with 
the streams of tears which he often shed to the end of his life. 
And as he fell by presumption, he ever after made the most 
profound humility the favourite and distinguishing part of 
his virtue, as St. Chrysostom remarks.” From his example 
we must be apprised, that if we confide in our own strength, 
we are vanquished without fighting. This great model of 
pastors learned by his fall to treat sinners with tenderness 
and compassion; and Christ, by the graces and dignity to 
which he exalted him after his fall, shews his boundless 
mercy, and how perfectly true repentance blots out sin. 
After the resurrection of our Divine Saviour, Mary Mag- 


(5) L, 1, de Gr. Chr. et pece: Orig. c. 45,—(9) L. 10. in Lue. n, 89.—(7 Saint 
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dalen and the other devout women that went early on the 
Sunday morning to the sepulchre, were ordered by an angel 
to go and nikSin Peter and the rest, that Christ was risen. 

Our apostle no sooner heard this, but he ran in haste with 
St. John to the sepulchre. Love gave wings to both these 
disciples ; but St. John running faster, arrived first at the 
place, though he waited there, doubtless out of respect; and 
St. Peter first entered the sepulchre, and saw the place where 
the sacred body had been laid. After their departure, Christ 
appeared to Mary Magdalen; and afterward on the same day 
to St. Peter, the first among the apostles.“ This favour was 
an effect of his tender mercy, in which he would not defer to 
satisfy this apostle’s extreme desire of seeing him, and to 
afford him comfort in the grief of his bitter compunction, by 
this pledge of his grace, and this assurance of his pardon.” 
The angel that apieared to St. Mary Magdalen, had ordered 
that the apostles should go from Jerusalem into Galilee, 
where they should see their divine Master, as he had foretold 
them before his sacred death. Accordingly, some days after, 
St. Peter, whilst he was fishing in the lake of Tiberias, saw 
Christ on the shore; and not being able to contain himself, 
in the transport of his love and joy, he threw himself into 
the water, and swam to land, the sooner to meet his Lord. 
St. John and the rest followed him in the boat, dragging the 
net loaded with one hundred and fifty-three great fishes, 
which they had taken by casting on the right side of the boat, 
by Christ’s direction. When they were landed, they saw 
upon shore some live coals, and a fish broiling upon them, 
with bread lying near it. This repast Jesus had prepared 
for them. After it was over, he thrice asked St. Peter, 
whether he loved him more than the rest of his disciples : 
St. Peter told him, that He knew his love to be most sincere ; 
and he was troubled in mind at the repetition of his question, 
fearing lest Christ discerned in his heart some secret, imper- 
fection or defect in his love. How different are now his 
modesty, fear, and humility from his former presumption? 
He dares not answer that he loved his master more than the 
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others did, because he presumes not to judge of their hearts, 
and is mistrustful of the sincerity of his own,'havmg now 
learned the whole extent of true humility. The vehemence 
of his love goes much beyond what any words could ever 
express. Yet, he says only with trembling, that he loved; 
this he speaks as one most earnestly implormg the divine 
aid, that he might be enabled to love his master with his 
whole strength. ‘* Do not you see,”’ says St. Chrysostom, ® 
“‘ that the better he is grown, the more modest and timorous 
‘‘ he is become? He does not speak arrogantly, or centra- 
‘< dict; he is not self-confident; therefore is he disturbed.’’ 
By this triple public testimony of his love, he was to repair 
the scandal of his former denial. ‘* Let him confess by love © 
‘‘ who had thrice denied through fear,”’ says St. Austin. 
By the ardour of his zeal and love was he to be qualified for 
the commission which he received hereupon to feed Christ’s 
sheep and lambs, that is, his whole flock ; for he who enters 
the sanctuary under the least partial influence of any other 
motive than that of love, is a base hireling, and a slave of 
avarice and vain-glory ; not a pastor of souls, or minister of 
Christ. St. Peter’s greater love for Christ, and zeal for the 
imterest of his glory raised him. tothe high charge with which 
he was entrusted by his Divme Master. Upon this passage, 
St. Chrysostom writes as followeth. ‘‘ Why does Christ, 
*< passing by the rest, now speak to Peter alone? He was 
‘¢ eminent above the rest, the mouth of the disciples, and 
‘¢ the head of that college. Therefore Paul came to see him 
‘‘ above the rest. Christ says to him: If thou lovest me, 
‘* take upon thee the government or charge of thy brethren. 
«¢ And now give the proof of that fervent love which thou hast 
‘¢ always professed, and in which thou didst exult. Give for 
‘¢ my sheep that life which thou professedst thyself ready to 
** lay down for me.’”’ Jesus after this, foretold St. Peter his 
martyrdom by the cross ; and this apostle was well pleased 
to drink the bitter cup, and to make his confession as public as 
his denial had been, that he might make some reparation for 


(31) St. Chrys. hom. 88. ol. 87. in Joan. t. 8 p.526. ed. Ben. —() In Joan. hte. 
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his former sin. His singular affection for St. John, prompted 
him to ask what would become of him, and whether he 
should not bear him company; but his master checked his 
inquisitive curiosity. 

Christ appeared to the apostles, assembled together on a 
certain mountain in Galilee,’ where he had appointed to 
meet them, and gave them a commission to preach the 
gospel throughout all nations, promising to remain with his 
church all days to the end of the world. He manifested 
himself also to five hundred disciples at once.®? When the 
apostles had spent some time in Galilee, they returned to 
Jerusalem, where, ten days before the feast of Pentecost, 
Christ favoured them with his last appearance, and com- 
manded them to preach baptism and penance, and to confirm 
their doctrine by miracles.®) Faith being essentially dark, 
mysterious, and supernatural; and the dispensations of pro- 
vidence, and of the divine grace and mercy being above the 
reach of human reason, the great and necessary knowledge 
of these most important saving truths can only be conveyed 
to men by the divine revelation. This in the new law of 
the gospel, was immediately communicated to the apostles, 
with a charge that they should promulge and propagate it 
in all nations of the earth. Poor illiterate men, destitute of 
every human succour, were made the instruments of this 
great work; and at their head was placed an ignorant fisher- 
man, whose knowledge, when he was called tc the apostle- - 
ship, did not reach beyond his nets and boat. Yet this little 
troop triumphed over the wisdom of philosophers, the elo- 
- quence of orators, the authority of the greatest princes, the 
force of customs, policy, interest, superstition, and all the 
passions of men; over the artifices and persecutions of the 
whole world inachag ee against them. So powerful was 
the Spirit of God which enlightened their understandings, 
and spoke by. their mouths; eect was the evidence of their 
testimony, confirmed by innumerable incontestable miracles, 
_ and by the heavenly temper and sanctity which their words 
and actions breathed ; and lastly, sealed by their blood. So 
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bright and illustrious in this holy religion were the indica- 
tions of its divine original, that he who takes an impartial 
review of them, will be obliged to cry out with Hugh of 
St. Victor, and Picus of Mirandula: <<‘ If I could be deceived 
‘‘ in thy faith, thou alone, O Lord, must have been the 
*‘ author of my error, so evident are the marks of thy au- 
“ thority which it bears.’’. .To all who sincerely seek after 
truth, this revelation is a pillar of light; though to the per- 
verse, God often turns it into a cloud of darkness. Their 
pride and passions are haunts to which the beams of this 
sun, though most bright and piercing, are impervious. 

The extraordinary gifts and graces by which the apostles 
were qualified for this great function, were the fruit of the 
descent of the Holy Ghost, who shed his beams upon them 
on Whitsunday. After the ascension of Christ, they waited 
the coming of that Divine Spirit in retirement and prayer. 
In the mean time, St. Peter proposed to the assembly the 
election of a new apostle, whereupon St. Matthias was chosen. 
The prince of the apostles, having received the Holy Ghost, 
made a sermon to the Jews, who were assembled about the 
disciples upon the fame of this prodigy, and he converted 
three thousand by the mildness and powerful unction of 
his words. ‘‘ We should have a share of this courage; and 
‘‘the ardour of the Holy Ghost would make every thing 
‘* easy to us, if we were worthy to receive it, and if we drew 
‘* this grace down upon us as the apostles did by assiduity in 
** prayer, and by our charity towards our brethren,’ says 
St. Chrysostom. We have great reason to admire the 
change which the grace of the Holy Ghost wrought in Saint 
Peter, both in the intrepidity and courage which he shewed, 
and still more in his humility, patience, and meekness. _He 
appeared always so ready to yield to every one, and to hum- 
ble himself before all the world, that he seemed to forget 
the rank which he held in the church, only when God’s 
honour called upon him to exert his Asie: ; and the 
natural warmth and vehemence of his temper was no more 
to be discerned in his actions, only in the fervour and con- 
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stancy with which he underwent all manner of labours and 
dangers for the cause of God and his church. The new 
converts received with the faith a share of the same Spirit. 
They persevered in the participation of the holy mysteries 
and in prayer, and selling all their possessions, gave the price 
to the apostles to be distributed among the poor brethren. 
Their humility, simplicity of heart, meekness, patience, and 
joy in suffering were such, that they seemed on a sudden to 
be transformed into angels, to use the expression of Saint 
Chrysostom,” so perfectly were they disengaged from the 
earth... The abundant effusion of the Holy Ghost, the ad- 
vantage of persecutions, and the inflamed words and exam- 
ple m3 the apostles effected this change in their hearts, by 
the power of the right hand of the Most High. 

The preaching of the apostles received a sanction from a 
wonderful miracle, by which St. Peter and St. John raised 
the admiration of the people. These two apostles going to 
the temple at three o’clock in the afternoon, which was one 
of the hours for public prayer among the Jews, they saw a 
man who was lame from his birth, and was begging alms at 
the gate of the temple, which was called The Beautiful; and 
being moved with compassion, St. Peter commanded him in 
the name of Jesus Christ, to arise and walk. These words 
were no sooner spoken, but the cripple found himself per- 
fectly whole, and St. Peter lifting him up, he entered into 
the temple walking, leaping, and praising God. After this 
miracle, St. Peter made a second sermon to the people, the 
effect of which was the conversion of five thousand persons. 
Upon this, the priests and Sadducees, moved with envy. and 
jealousy, prevailed upon the captain of the guard of the 
temple to come up with a troop of soldiers under his com- 
mand, and seize the two apostles, and put them into prison, 
upon pretence of a sedition. Next morning they were sum- 
moned before the great court of the Sanhedrim, in which 
Annas, Caiphas, John, and Alexander appeared busiest in 
carrying on the prosecution against them. The point of the 
sedition was waved, because groundless; and St. Peter boldly 
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declared, that it was in the name of Jesus, in which all men 
must be saved, that the cripple had been made sound. The 
judges not being able to contest or stifle the evidence of the 
miracle, contented themselves with {giving the apostles a 
severe charge not to preach any more the name of Jesus. 
But to their threats St. Peter resolutely replied: ‘* Whether 
‘it be just to obey you rather than God, be you yourselves 
“< judges.”? The two apostles being discharged, returned to 
the other disciples, and after they had prayed together, the 
house was shaken, for a miraculous sign of the divine pro- 
tection; and the whole company found themselves replen- 
ished with a new spirit‘of courage. The converts learned 
from the example of their teachers, so perfect a spirit of 
disinterestedness, contempt of the world, and thirst after 
eternal goods, that they lived in commons and the rich, sell- 
ing their estates, laid the price at the feet of the apostles, 
that it might be equally distributed to such as had need. 
But neither miracles, nor the company and example of the 
saints could extinguish the passion of avarice in the hearts 
of Ananias and his wife Sapphira. Being rich, they pre- 
tended to vie with the most charitable, and sold their estate; 
but whilst they hypocritically pretended to resign the whole 
price to the public use, they secretly retained a part to them- 
selves. St. Peter, to whom God had revealed their hypo- 
crisy, reproached them singly, that they had put a cheat 
upon their own souls, by telling a lie to the Holy Ghost in 
the person of his ministers. At his Severe reprimand, first 
the husband, and afterward the wife, fell down dead at his 
feet. . . 

‘The apostles confirmed their doctrine by many miracles, 
curing the sick, and casting out devils. The people laid 
their sick on beds and ‘couches in the streets, ‘* That when 
Peter came, his shadow at the least might over-shadow any 
of them, and they might be delivered from their infirmities.” 
The high priest Caiphas, and the other heads of the Sanhe- 
drim were much incensed to see their prohibition slighted, 
and the gospel daily gain ground; and having apprehended 
the apostles, they put them into the common prison; but 
God sent his angel in the night, who, opening the doors of 
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the prison set them at liberty; and early the next morning 
they appeared again preaching publicly in the temple. The 
judges of the Sanhedrim again took them up, and examined 
them. The apostles made no other defence but that they 
ought rather to obey God than men. . The high priest and 
his faction deliberated by what means, they might put them 
to death; but their sanguinary intentions were over-ruled 
by the mild counsel of Gamaliel, a famous doctor of the law, 
who advised them to wait the issue, and to consider whether 
this doctrine, confirmed by miracles, came not from God, 
against whom their power would be vain. However they 
condemned the servants of God to be scourged. The apos- 
tles after this terment went away full of joy, that they had 
been judged worthy to bear a part in the ignomimy and suffer- 
ings of the cross, the true glory and advantages of which 
they had now learned. This their spirit, says St. Chrysos- 
tom, was the greatest of their miracles. Many Jewish 
priests embraced the faith of Christ; but the daily triumphs 
of the word of God, raised a persecution in Jerusalem, which 
crowned St. Stephen with martyrdom, and dispersed the 
faithful who fled some to Damascus, others to Antioch, and. 
many into Pheenicia, Cyprus and other places. The apostles. 
themselves remained still at Jerusalem to encourage the 
converts. ‘The disciples preached the faith im all places 
whither they came; so that this dispersion, instead of ex- 
tinguishing the holy fire, spread it the more on all sides. 
On this occasion St. Philip the deacon converted many Sa- 
maritans, who were esteemed, though schismatics, to belong 
rather to the Jewish nation than to the Gentiles, and Christ 
himself had preached among them. St. Peter and St. John 
went from Jerusalem to Samaria to confirm the Samaritan 
converts, and St. Peter had there his first conflict with Simon 
Magus. In the mean time, the persecution had ceased at 
Jerusalem after the conversion of St. Paul. The favourable 
dispositions of the emperor ‘Tiberius might contribute to 
restore this calm. That prince was one of the worst of men, 
and so cruel a tyrant, that Theodorus Gadareus, his precep- 
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tor, sometimes called him a lump of flesh, steeped in blood. 
Yet from the account sent him by Pilate concerning the 
miracles and sanctity of Christ, he had entertained a high 
opinion of him, had some thoughts of enrolling him among 
the gods, and testified his inclinations in favour of the Chris- 
tians, threatening even with death those who should accuse 
or molest them, as we are assured by Tertullian,® St. Jus- 
tin,®® and others. 

St. Peter who had staid at Jerusalem during the heat of 
the persecution, after the storm was blown over, made a 
progress through the adjacent country, to visit the faithful, 
as a general makes his round, says St. Chrysostom,” to see 
if all things are every where in good order. At Lydda, in 
the tribe of Ephraim, he cured a man named Aineas, who 
had kept his bed eight years, being sick of a palsy; and at 
Joppe, being moved by the tears of the poor, he raised to 
life the virtuous and charitable widow Tabitha. The apostle 
lodged some time in that town, at the house of Simon the 
Tanner ; which he left by the order of an angel to go to 
baptize Cornelius the centurion, a gentile. Upon that oc- 
casion God manifested to the prince of the apostles, both by 
this order, and by a distinct vision, the great mystery of the 
yocation of the gentiles to the faith. It seems to have been 
after this, that the apostles dispersed themselves into other 
countries to preach the gospel, beginning in the adjoining 
provinces. In the partition of nations which they made 
among themselves, St. Peter was destined to carry the gospel 
to the capital city of the Roman empire and of the world, 
says St. Leo. But the apostles stopped some time to preach 
in Syria and other countries near Judea before they pro- 
ceeded farther; and St. Peter founded the church of Antioch 
which was the metropolis not only of Syria, but of all the 
East. St. Jerom,“? Eusebius,®) and other ancient writers 
assure us, that Antioch was his first see. It was fitting, says 
St. Chrysostom, that the city which first gave to the faithful 
the name of Christians, should have for its first pastor the 
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prince of the apostles. Origen®? and Eusebius®® call Saint 
Ignatius the second bishop of Antioch from St. Peter. 
St. Chrysostom says St. Peter resided there a long time; the 
common opinion is, seven years, from the year thirty-three to 
forty.° During this interval he made frequent excursions to 
carry the faith into other countries. For though several of the 
apostles chose particular sees for themselves among the 
churches which they founded, they did not so confine them- 
selves as to forget their universal commission of preaching to 
all nations. St. Peter was at Jerusalem in 37, when St. Paul 
paid him a visit, and staid with him fifteen days.©® Our 
great apostle preached to the Jews dispersed throughout all 
the East, in Pontus, Galatia, Bithynia, Cappadocia, and the 
Lesser Asia, before he went to Rome, as Eusebius testifies. 
The same is confirmed by the inscription of his first epistle. 
He announced the faith also to the gentiles, as occasions were 
offered, throughout these and other countries, as appears by 
many instances. St. Peter is the only apostle whom the 
gospel mentions to have been married before his vocation 
to the apostleship ; though we are assured by ancient fathers 
and historians that St. Philip and some others were also 
married men when they were called by Christ. St. Clemens 
of Alexandria,®”? St. Jerom, and St. Epiphanius expressly 
affirm, that from the time of their call to the ministry, or — 
the commencement of their apostleship, they all embraced 
a state of perpetual continency; and St. Chrysostom pro- 
poses St. Peter as an illustrious model of chastity.©® So 
mortified and abstemious was the life of this great apostle, 
that St. Gregory Nazianzen relates, that his diet was only 
one penny-worth” a day of an unsavoury and bitter kind of 
pulse called lupines, and sometimes of herbs ; though on 
certain occasions he eat of what was set before him. 
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Gemini, which was the twenty-ninth of | years at Rome. 
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Peter planted the faith in many countries near Judza 
before the dispersion of the apostles, which happened twelve 
years after the death of Christ, in the fortieth year of the 
vulgar Christian wzra. In the partition of nations among 
the apostles, St. Peter chose Rome for the chief seat of his 
labours, and having preached through several provinces of 
the East, by a particular order of divine providence, he at 
length arrived there, that he might encounter the devil in 
that city, which was then the chief seat of superstition, and 
the mistress of error. Divine providence, which had raised 
the Roman empire for the more easy propagation of the 
gospel in many countries, was pleased to fix the fortress of 
faith in that great metropolis, that it might be more easily 
diffused from the head into all parts of the universe. Saint 
Peter foresaw, that by triumphing over the devil in the very 
seat of his tyranny, he opened a way to the conquest of the 
rest of the world to Christ. It was in appearance a rash en- 
terprise for an ignorant fisherman to undertake the conver- 
sion of the capital of the empire, and the seat of all the 
sciences; to preach the contempt of honours, riches, and 
pleasures in that city, in which ambition, avarice, and volup- 
tuousness had fixed their. throne. The humility of Calvary 
suited not the pride of the Capitol. The ignominy of the. 
cross was very contrary to the splendour of that pomp which 
dazzled the eyes of the masters of the world. Peter neither 
knows the humour, nor the genius, nor the policy, nor even 
the language of the people. «. Yet he enters alone this enemy’s 
country, this fortress of impiety and superstition ; and ‘he 
preaches Jesus crucified to this great city. First heannounced 
this wonderful mystery to the Jews who lived there, whose 
apostle he was in the first place: then he addressed himself 
to the gentiles, and he formed a church composed of both. 
Eusebius,“ St. Jerom, and the old Roman Calendar pub- 
lished by Bucherius, say that St. Peter held the see of Rome 
twenty-five years; though he was often absent upon his 
apostolic functions in other countries. According to this 
chronology, many place his first arrival at Rome in the se 
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cond year of the reign of Claudius, of Christ 42; but all 
circumstances prove it to have been in the year 40, the 
twelfth after the death of Christ, in 39.“  Lactantius 
mentions only his last coming to Rome under Nero,® a 
few years before his martyrdom.“* If he staid at Rome 
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(8) Nothing can be more incontestable 
in history, than that the city of Rome 
was honoured by the presence, preaching, 
and martyrdom of the prince of the apos- 
tles, and that he was the founder and 
first bishop of that see. Hence Rome is 
styled by the more venerable ancient 
councils, The See of Peter. Ia this the 
concurring testimony of all ancient Chris- 
tian writers, down from St. Ignatius the 
disciple of this apostle, is unanimous. 
Eusebius tells us, that one motive which 
brought him to Rome, was to defeat the 
impostures of Simon Magus, who had 
repaired thither from the East, whence 
St. Peter had expelled him. ‘* Against 
that bane of mankind (Simon,)” says 
this parent of churchrhistory, “ the most 
merciful and kind providence conducts 


to Rome Peter, the most courageous, | 


and the greatest among the apostles, 
and him who for his prowess was the 
ehief, and the prince of all the rest.” 
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Mr. Whiston, in The Memoirs of his 
own Life, p.599, writes as follows: “ Mr, 
Bower, with some weak protestants be- 
fore him, almost pretends to deny that 
St. Peter ever was at Rome; concerning 
which matter take my own former words 
out of my three Tracts, p. 53. Mr. Ba- 
ratier proves most thoroughly, as Bishop 
Pearson has done before him, that Saint 
Peter was at Rome. This is so clear in 
Christian antiquity, that it is a shame 
- for a protestant to confess that any pro- 
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testant ever denied it. This partial 
procedure demonstrates that Mr. Bower 
has by no means got clear of the preju- 
dices of some protestants, as an impar- 
tial writer of history, which he strongly 
pretends to be, ought to do, and he has 
in this case greatly hurt the protestant 
cause, instead of helping it.” 

N. B. Mr. Baratier, a protestant divine, 
printed at Utrecht in 1740 his Chrono. 
logical Inquiry about the most ancient 
bishops of Rome, from Peter to Victor, 
in which he demonstrates that St. Peter 
was at Rome, as Bishop Pearson had 
done before by a learned dissertation in 
his posthumous works. 

Eusebius, 1. 2. ce. 17..and St. Jerom, 
Catal. c. 11. relate, that St. Peter met 
at Rome Philo, the most learned Jewish 
philosopher, who flourished at Alexan- 
dria, and was famous for the smoothness 
and sweetness of his eloquence, in which 
he seemed to rival Plato. In his moral 
writings he depreciates the dignity of the 
Mosaic divine precepts and history, by 
intermixing false Platonic notions, and 
hy remote allegorical comments; in 
which latter, Origen, in some degree, 
became too much his imitator. Philo 
was sent to Rome by the Jews of Alex- 
andria, in the year 40, on an embassy to 
Caius Caligula, by whom he was very 
ill-treated ; an account of which, with &@ 
genuine natural description of the folly, 
pride, inconstancy, and extravagancies 
of that tyrant, be has left us in his dis- 
course Against Flaccus, In his book, 
On the Contemplative Life, he describes 
the Therapeuts of Egypt in his time, 
who, according to Eusebius and Saint 
Jerom, were Christian ascetics, or per- 
sons particularly devoted to the divine 
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from the year 40 to 42, he returned speedily into the East ; 
for in 44 he was thrown into prison at Jerusalem by king 
Agrippa;“* and being miraculously delivered by an angel, 
he again left that city, and travelling through many coun- 
tries in the East, he established in them bishops, as Saint 
Agapetus assures us. He was at Rome soon after, but was 
banished from that city, when, on account of the tumults 
which the Jews there raised against the Christians, as Sue- 
tonius relates, the emperor Claudius expelled them both, 
in the year 49. But they were soon allowed to return. 
St. Peter went again into the East, and in 51 was present in 
the general council held by the apostles at Jerusalem, in 
which he made a discourse to shew, that the obligation of 
the Jewish ceremonies was not to be laid on the gentile 
converts. His determination was seconded by St. James, 
bishop of Jerusalem, and formed by the council into a de- 
cree. The same synod confirmed to St. Paul, in a special 
manner, the apostleship of the gentiles,“*) though he an- 
nounced the faith also to the Jews when occasion served. 
St. Peter whilst he preached in Judea, chiefly laboured in 
converting the Jews. They being tenacious of the legal 
ceremonies, the use of them was for some time tolerated in 
the converts, provided they did not regard them as of pre- 
cept; which being always condemned as an error in faith, 
was called the Nazarean heresy.“ After the council at 
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service, and heavenly contemplation, 
under a rule of certain regular exercises 
of virtue. Photius pretends, (cod. 105.) 
that Philo was converted to the faith by 
St. Peter at Rome, whither he made a 
second voyage in the-reign of Claudius. 
But notwithstanding his friendship and 
commerce with St. Peter, he seems to 
have been too much intoxicated with the 
pride of the world, and never to have 
opened his eyes to the truth. His ne- 
phew, Tiberius Alexander, a philosopher, 
apostatized to idolatry, and was made 
by the Romans governor of Judza in 46. 

(1) The ceremonial precepts and rites 
of the Jewish law were all typical, point- 


ing out a Redeemer to come; and were 
therefore to cease by their accomplish- 
ment ; as shadows they were banished 
by the reality. The various legal un- 
cleannesses were sensible emblems of 
the spiritual uncleanness of sin, which 
was wiped away by the death of Christ. 
God also would signify by so many 
peculiar laws in this respect, that the 
Jews were his chosen people, separat- 
ed from the world: and he would put 
them in mind what cleanness of heart he 
requires. The distinction of unclean 
meats was likewise a trial of obedience, 
and a bar to familiar commerce with 
infidel nations, to preserve the people of 
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Jerusalem, St. Peter went to Antioch, where he ate promis- 
cuously with the gentile converts, without observing the 
Jewish distinction of unclean meats. But certain Jewish 
converts from Jerusalem coming in, he fearing their scandal, 
withdrew from table, at which action the gentile Christians 
took offence. To obviate the scandal of these latter, St. Paul 
publicly rebuked his superior,” lest his behaviour might 
seem to condemn those who did not observe the Jewish 
ceremonial precepts, and lest they might apprehend some 
disagreement in the doctrine of the two apostles. St. Peter, 
whilst he studied to avoid what might give offence to the 
weak Jewish converts, had not sufficiently attended to the 
scandal which the gentile proselytes might take at his action. 
Nevertheless St. Austin justly observes, that both these 
apostles give us on this occasion great lessons of virtue 3“ 
for we cannot sufficiently admire the just liberty which Saint 
Paul shewed in his rebuke, nor the humble modesty of 
St. Peter; ‘* but,’’ says that father,“” ‘* St. Peter sets us 
“‘ an example of a more wonderful and difficult virtue. For 
‘¢ it is a much easier task for one to see what to reprehend 
‘‘ in another, and to put him in mind of a fault, than for us 
*¢ publicly to acknowledge our own faults, and to correct 
‘‘them. How heroic a virtue is it to be willing to be re- 
‘« buked by another, by an inferior™ and in the sight of all 
“‘ the world?” ‘* This example of Peter,’’ says he in another 
place,“® ‘* is the most perfect pattern of virtue he could 
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God from infection amidst an idolatrous 
world, as Theodoret observes, in Levit. 
qu. 1. It was removed when all nations 
were adopted into the church. The flesh 
of animals, called in the Levitical law 
unclean, was usually unsavoury and un- 
wholesome. This distinction of unclean 
meats is mentioned in general long be- 
fore Moses, in the divine precepts given 
to Noah, and was perhaps almost as old 
as the world. See the Interpreters in 
Levit. xi, 1. &e. 

“) This is the answer whieh St. Austin 


gives to the senseless slander of Porphy- 
rius, who had charged these holy apos- 
tles, on this occasion, with hypocrisy 
and pride. It is strange to see this ab- 
surd calumny, equally inconsistent with 
the circumstances of this fact, and with 
the avowed character of these holy men, 
renewed in our days, in an express dis- 
sertation on this passage, among the 
works of one who professed himself a 
Christian. See the posthumous works of 
Dr. Conyers Middleton. 
(kK) Posteriorem, 
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‘have set us, because by it he teaches us to preserve charity 
‘* by humility.”” Every one can correct others; but only a 
saint can receive well public rebuke. ‘This is the true test of 
perfect humility, and heroic virtue: this is something far 
more edifying and more glorious than the most convincing 
apologies. St. Gregory the Great says of this conduct of Saint 
Peter :“ ‘* He forgot his own dignity for fear of losing any 
“* degree of humility. He afterward commended the epistles 
“of St. Paul as full of wisdom, though we read in them 
‘** something which seems derogatory from hishonour. But 
‘this lover of truth rejoiced that all should know that he 
‘‘ had been reproved, and should believe the reproof was 
“Se eSB’ 

St. Peter wrote two canonical epistles. The first he dates 
from Babylon, by which, St. Jerom, and Eusebius tell us, he 
meant Rome, at that time the centre of idolatry and vice. 
The Jews usually called such cities by that figurative name’; 
as they gave to a city infamous for debaucheries the name of 
Sodom, to an idolatrous country that of Egypt, to a race ac- 
cursed by God, that of Canaan. Rome is also called Baby- 
jon in the Apocalypse. This name might be frequently given 
it among the Christians of that age.” This epistle seems to 
have been written between the years forty-five and fifty-five. 
It is chiefly addressed to the converted Jews, though the 
apostle also speaks to the gentile converts, as St. Austin ob- 
serves. His principalview in it was to confirm them in faith 
under their sufferings and persecutions, and to confute the 
errors of Simon and of the Nicolaits. Erasmus, Estius, and 
all other judicious critics, admire in the style a majesty and 


vigour worthy the prince of the apostles, and a wonder- - 


ful depth of sense couched in afew words. His.second epistle 
was written from Rome a little before his death, and may be 
regarded as his spiritual testament. Init he strongly exhorts 


(49) Hom. 18. in Ezech,y p. 1294, 


©) Calmet deraoustrates that, in Saint | tify, ana had been abandoned: by the 
Peter’s epistles, we cannot understand Jews some years before, or Babylon in 
either Babylon in Chaldwa, which was | Egypt, which was then no more than a 
then in ruins, as Pliny and Strabo tes- | castle, &c. 


——- 
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the faithful to labour earnestly in the great work of their 
sanctification, and cautions them to stand upon their guard 
against the snares of heresy. It is a tradition at Rome, that 
St. Peter converted the house of Pudens, a Roman senator, 
into a church, which now bears the name of St. Peter’s ad 
vincula. Many ancient Martyrologies mention a feast of 
‘¢ The dedication of the first church in Rome consecrated by 
<¢ St. Peter.’ The Christians only seem to have built 
churches at Rome after the persecution of Severus ; but had 
before oratories and chapels m such manner as the perse- 
cutions would allow; and the most sacred of these were 
afterward converted into churches. St. Paul mentions a 
Christian in Rome called Pudens,“? whom somé think to 
have been this senator. We cannot doubt but St. Peter 
preached the gospel over all Italy, as Eusebius, Rufinus, and 
others assure us; and likewise in other provinces of the 
West, according to the commission which the apostles re- 
ceived to carry the gospel over the whole earth. Whence 
they did not confine themselves to single cities, except that 
St. James fixed his residence at Jerusalem for the sake of the 
Jews. Our island among other places lays claim to the hap- 
piness of having been visited bySt. Peter, though this is only 
supported by modern vouchers, as may be seen in Alford, 
Usher, and Cressy. Lactantius writes,°” that the two great 
apostles, SS. Peter and Paul, foretold at Rome, that God 
should in a little time send a prince against the Jews, who 
should overcome them, and level their metropolis with the 
ground: that during the siege of it, they should pine with 
hunger and thirst, even to the eating of one another: that 
after it should be taken, they should see their women griev- 
ously tormented before their eyes, their virgins defloured, 
their young men torn asunder, their babes dashed to pieces, 
their country wasted with fire and sword; and the whole na- 
tion banished out of their own land, because they had exalted 
themselves above the most gracious and approved Son of 
God. St. Athanasius“ mentions, that SS. Peter and Paul 
had often fled from persecutors in times of danger, till being 


(59) 2 Tim. iv. 21.-—G) L, 4. 21,—©% Apol. pro fuga, p. 713. 
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assured ‘of their martyrdom by a revelation, they courage- 
ously went to meet it. Our Saviour, immediately after his 
resurrection, had foretold St. Peter in what manner he 
should glorify him in his old age, and that he should follow 
him even to the death of the cross.) He afterward revealed 
to him the time of his death.“ Several triumphs over the 
devi! prepared him for that crown. To give a clear view of 
his last glorious conflict, it is necessary to introduce the his- 
tory of that remarkable event, by a short account of the last 
adventure of his celebrated antagonist. Simon Magus, after 
passing through divers provinces, came to Rome, and there 
gained a high reputation. St. Justin Martyr, St. [reneus, 
Tertullian, Eusebius, St. Cyril of Jerusalem, and Theodoret 
assure us, that divine honours were paid him there, and that 
a statue was erected to him in the isle of Tiber, by the em- 
peror Claudius andthe senate, with this inscription, ‘* Simoni 
Deo Sancto.’’ If Simon inclined the humour of Messa- 


(53) John xiii. 36. xxi. 18, 19.—(4) 2 Pet, i. 14. 


(m) Several moderns have called in| Tertullian, Eusebius, and St. Austin say, 
question this statue, and fancy that Saint | it was raised by public authority; and 
Justin was led into a mistake, by a statue | Tertullian and St. Cyril make mention 
which was dug up in the isle of Tiber, | of the same inscription. Can any one 
near two hundred years ago, dedicated to | imagine that St. Justin, a person then 
Semo Sancus or Sangus, a demi-god of! living in Rome, well acquainted with all 
the Sabines, with this inscription: “ Se-| the mythology of the heathens, writing 
moni Sanco Deo Fidio sacrum Sex. Pom- | to the emperors and senate, could have 
peius Sp. F, Mussianus—donum dedit.’’ | fallen into so ridiculous a mistake, of 
In answer to this surmise of Salmatius,Le | which the meanest artisan could have 
Clerc and some others, the judicious Til- | convinced him? On the other side, the 
Jemont makes the following reflections, | heathens could not fail to take notice of 
(Note on Simon Magus, t. 2. p. 340.) |such a blunder, and turn it to the scorn 
“Justin Martyr affirms, that a statue|of the apologist and his religion. Yet 
was erected in Rome to Simon Magus, as | this they never did; otherwise the author 
toagod: this he repeats twice in his great | would have excused himself in his second 
apology, addressed to the emperor, to the | apology ; and could never have the bold- 
senate, and to all the people of Rome; | ness to cite this very passage in his dia- 
and sufficiently intimates, that it was the | logue with Trypho. (p. 349.) Irenzeus and 
emperor Claudius, and the senate who | Tertullian (than whom no man was bet- 
caused this statue to be set up. It is evi- | ter acquainted with the follies of pagan- 
dent that St. Cyril of Jerusalem thus un-| ism,) could not have had the assurance 
derstood him. St. Irenzeus, (1. 1. adv. ber. | to repeat so gross a blunder, had the hea- 
c. 20, p. 115.) Tertullian, (Apol. c, 13.) | thens shewnitto besuch. St. Austin was 
Eusebius, (hist. ]. 2. c. 14.) St. Cyril} no stranger to the Sancus or Sangus of 
of Jerusalem, (Cat. 6. p. 53.) St. Austin, | the Sabines; for he makes mention of 
(1. de heres. c. 1. p. 8.) and Theodoret, | him, (1. 18. de Civ. ¢. 19.) yet he says, 
(Meret, Fab, 1, 1. c. 1.) assert the same, | that a statue was, by public authority, 
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lina that way, she was capable of being carried to all sorts of 
extravagancies, and of persuading Claudius to the same ; for 
that emperor is justly called a child with grey hairs, a greater 
ideot having never worn the purple. Messalina being slain 
for her public adulteries and other crimes, in the year forty- 
eight, Claudius took to wife his niece Agrippina, by an incest 
till then condemned in the Roman state. Being a greater 
firebrand than Messalina had ever been, she pushed Clau- 
dius on many acts of cruelty ; for out of mere stupidity, and 
without malice, he could sport himself in blood. She pre- 
vailed on him to adopt Nero, who was her son by Domitius, 
her first husband. Claudius left a son of his own by Mes- 
salina, called Britannicus. Agrippina afterward poisoned 
Claudius in the year 51; and by a complication of crimes, 


erected, not only to Simon, but also to, erected several statues to one Nerullinus, 
his Helena; which he did not take from | offered sacrifices to one of them, and pre- 
St. Justin, no more than Theodoret did| tended that it gave oracles, and healed 
the circumstance that the statue of Simon | the sick, even when Nerullinus himself 
was of brass. Moreover, the difference | lay sick. (Jegat. pro Christ. p. 29.) And 
between Semoni Sanco or Sango, and|SS. Paul and Barnabas had a great deal 
Simoni Sancto, is obvious ; and the word | of difficulty to hinder those of Lystra 
Fidio quite changed the sense, meaning’ from offering sacrifices to them.” Thus 
that god to be the Roman Fidius who} Tillemont. The learned Mr. Reeves, in 
presided over oaths. If Justin thought; his notes on this apology of St. Justin, 
this denoted the quality of the Son of|(p. 50.) says, ““We must also observe, 
God; why did be not take notice of it ? | that our martyr himself was a Samaritan, 
Lastly, the statue of Semo was erected | and lived in the next age; that he was a 
by a private person, not by the emperor | person of great learning and gravity; of 
or senate. Several statues were conse-|a genius wonderfully inquisitive about 
crated to Semo Sancus, besides this in the; matters of this nature; that he was at 
isle of Tiber ; one is mentioned by Baro- | this time at Rome, where every one could 
nius, (ad an. 44.) which was erected on | inform him of what god this was the sta- 
the Quirinal hill; and two others have|tue, as easily as any one about London 
been found in Italy. (Gruter, Inscript.]| eould tell now whose the statue is at 
p- 96, 97, 98.) It is clear in Gruter, that | Charing-Cross ; that he presented this 
the Romans sometimes added the epithet | apology to the emperors and senate, and 
Sanctus to their gods, and that of Deus, | pressed for the demolishing of this sta- 
though not so often as Divus, to those| tue; which if it was grounded on so no- 
whom they had known only men. Saint|torious a mistake, must have a very ill 
Irenzus and St. Cyril say this statue was | effect upon his apology and cause, and 
erected by the order of Claudius; Saint | must needs be resented,”’ &c. See this 
Austin says, at the instance of Simon him- | fact defended by Baron. ad an. 44. n. 55. 
self. The Romans offered sacrifices to] Spencer, Not. in Orig. contra Cels. 1. 1. 
Caligula and Domitian in their lifetime: | p. 44. Hammond, diss. 1. de Epis. Gro- 
Philostratus says, that ApoHonius Tya- | tius, 1. 3. Oper. p. 488. Halloix in Saint 
neus was worshipped for a god whilst] Justin, and especially Weston, in an ex~- 
living. Athenagoras informs us, that] press dissert. p. 17. 

about the year 180 the city of Troas 
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opened the way to the imperial throne for her son Nero. 
The young prince soon set aside his mother, but governed 
five years with great clemency, leaving the direction of all 
things to his master Seneca, and to Burrhus, the prefect of 
the prztorian cohorts; except that he poisoned his brother 
Britannicus, whilst they were supping together, in the year 
55. But after he had killed his own mother Agrippina, in 
58, he became the greatest monster of cruelty and vice that 
perhaps ever disgraced the human species. Simon Magus 
found means to ingratiate himself with this tyrant ; for Nero 
was above all mortals infatuated with the superstitions of the 
black art to the last degree of folly and extravagance. To 
excel in this was one of his greatest passions ; and for this 
purpose, he spared no expense, and stuck at no crimes. But 
all his endeavours were fruitless. When Tiridates, a Parthian 
prince, who was a magician, came to Rome, and was crowned 
by Nero king of Armenia, in the forum, the tyrant hoped 
to learn of him some important secrets of that detestable su- 
perstition. The most skilful of the Parthian magicians ex- 
hausted all their science to satisfy him; but only gave the 
world a new proof of the emptiness of that art. Pliny con- 
cludes from this want of success in Nero, and Tillemont re- 
peats the same of Julian the apostate, that seeing the utmost 
skill of those who have most addicted themselves to this de- 
ceitful art, jomed with the greatest power and impiety, was 
never able to effect any thmg by it, every one must rest con- 
vinced, that magic is not less vain and idle, than it is impious 
and execrable. Simon Magus, by his vain boastings and illu- 
sions, could not fail to piease this tyrant. The fathers assure 
us that this famous magician had promised the emperor and 
people to fly in the air, carried by his angels, thus pretend- 
ing to imitate the ascension of Christ. Accordingly he raised 
himself in the air by his magical power, in presence of the 
emperor. St. Peter and St. Paul, seeing the delusion betook 
themselves to their prayers; upon which the impostor fell 
to the ground, was bruised, broke a leg, and died a few days 
after in rage and confusion. This wonderful event is related 
by St. Justin, St. Ambrose, St. Cyril of Jerusalem, St. Austin, 
St. Philastrius, St. Isidore of Pelusium, Theodoret, and 
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others. Dion Chrysostomus, a heathen, writes that Nero 
kept a long time in his court a certam magician, who pro- 
mised to fly.” And Suetonius: says,“ that at the public 
games a man undertook to fly in the presence of Nero; but 
fell in his first essay, and his blood even stamed the baleony 
in which the emperor stood. This history Baronius, Tille- 
mont, Ceillier, and Orsi understand of Simon Magus. 

The great progress which the faith made in Rome, by the 
miracles and preaching of the apostles, was the cause of the 
persecution which Nero raised against the church, as Lac- 
tantius mentions. Other fathers say, the resentment of the 
tyrant against the apostles was much inflamed by the mis- 
fortune of Simon Magus ; and he was unreasonable enough 
to make this credible. But he had already begun to perse- 
cute the Christians, from the time of the conflagration of the 
city, in 64. St. Ambrose tells us,° that the Christians en- 
treated St. Peter to withdraw for a while. The apostle, 
though unwillingly, yielded to their importunity, and made 
his escape by night; but going out of the gate of the city, 
he met Jesus Christ, or what in a vision appeared in his form, 
and asked him: “ Lord, whither art thou going?” Christ 
answered: ‘I am going to Rome to be crucified again.” 
St. Peter readily understood this vision to be meant of him- 
self, and taking it for a reproof of his cowardice, and a token 
that it was the will of God he should suffer, returned into 
the city, and being taken, was put mto the Mamertine prison 
with St. Paul. The two apostles are said to have remained 
there eight months, during which time they converted 
SS. Processus and Martinian, the captains of their guards, 
with forty-seven others. It is generally asserted, that when 
they were condemned, they were both scourged before they 
were put to death. If St. Paul might have been exempted 
on account of his dignity of a Roman citizen, it is certain 
St. Peter must have undergone that punishment, which ac- 
cording to the Roman. laws, was, always inflicted before cru- 
eifixion. It is an ancient tradition in Rome that they were 


(67) Or, 2t.—©3) In Neron. c. 12,—(9) St. Ambr. Serm. 68, 
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both led together out of the city by the Ostian gate. St. Pru- 
dentius says, that they suffered both together in the same 
field, near’a swampy ground, on the banks of the Tiber. 
Some say St. Peter suffered on the same day of the month, 
but a year before St. Paul. But Eusebius, St. Epiphanius, 
and most others affirm, that they suffered the same year, 


and on the twenty-ninth of June. St. Peter when he was 


come to the place of execution, requested of the officers, 
that he might be crucitied with his head downwards, alleg- 
ing that he was not worthy to suffer in the same manner his 
divine Master had died before him.™ He had preached 
the cross of Christ, had bore it in his heart, and its marks 
in his body by sufferings and mortification, and he had the 
happiness to end his life on the cross. His Lord was pleased 
not only that he should die for his love, but ‘in the same 
manner himself had died for us, by expiring on the cross 
which was the throne of his love. Only the apostle’s hu- 
mility made a difference, in desiring to be crucified with his 
head downward. His master looked toward heaven, which 
by his death he opened to men; but he judged that a sinner 
formed from dust, and going to return to dust, ought rather 
in confusion to look on the earth, as unworthy to raise his 
eyes toheaven. St. Ambrose, St. Austin,“ and St. Pru- 
dentius ascribe this his petition partly to his humility, and 
partly to his desire of suffering more for Christ. Seneca 
mentions, that the Romans sometimes crucified men with 
their heads downward; and Eusebius testifies,™ that several 
martyrs were put to that cruel death. Accordingly the exe- 
cutioners easily granted the apostle his extraordinary re- 
quest. St. Chrysostom, St. Austin, and St. Asterius say he 
was nailed to the cross; Tertullian mentions that he was 


tied with cords. He was probably both nailed and bound 
(60) In Ps. 118.—(6!) Serni. 253.—(©) Hist. 1. 8. c. 8. 


(en) “Ie tamen veritus, celse decusemulando; po also Orig. in Gen. apud Eus. 1. 3. 
ADs ee ce. 1, S. Chrys. hom. 5. m 2 Tim. &. 


Ambire tanti gloriam magistri——— ; ; 
Noverat ex humili ccelum citius solere adiri” |S. Hier. de Script. 


S. Prud. de Cor. Hymn. 6, alias 19, 
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with ropes.” F. Pagi ‘places the martyrdom of these two 
apostles in the year 65, on the twenty-ninth of June. 


‘@) The oldest pontificals and calendars 
say, that St. Peter was crucified and bu- 
ried near Nero's palace, on the Vatican, 
in the same place where his great church 
now stands. See Schelestrate, t. 1. Ant. 
Eccl. p. 402. Berti, t. 2. Diss. Hist. p. 12. 
Bozius, and Aringhi, Roma Subterranea. 

(°) To settle the chronology of St. Pe- 
ter’s history, it is necessary first to de- 
termine the year in which Christ died. 
When the consulates, by which years 
were most frequently dated in the Roman 
empire, began to be confused, and were 
soon after extinct, Dionysius Exiguus, 
a Scythian by extraction, a learned abbot 
in Rome, in the last year of the emperor 
Justin, of the Christian wra 527, pub- 
lished a Paschal Cycle, in which he com- 
puted the dates of the years from the 
first day of January following, reputing 
the time of the birth of Christ, on the 
twenty-fifth of December. George Syn- 
cellus mentions Panodorus, an Egyptian 
monk, in the reign of Arcadius, in 
the fifth age, who in a chronicle, had 
made use of this epoch, in which several 
Orientals had imitated him. Dionysius 
Exiguus first made use of it in the 
West ; but before the close of the eighth 
century, its use was so universal, that 
it has been called the Common Chris- 
tian Aira; though Bede in 731, both in 
his history, and in his learned book, 
De Temporum Ratione, and some 
others, date their wra one year before 
Dionysius, and from the feast of the in- 
carnation of Christ, or the annunciation 
of the Blessed Virgin, the ‘twenty-fifth 
of March. Modern chronologists disco- 
vering that this common era was erro- 
neous, and that the birth of Christ cer- 
tainly preceded it, have run into opposite 
extremes, and by their different opinions, 
and perplexed dissertations, have} ren- 
dered the exact chronology of the first 
period of our holy religion the more 
obscure and unsettled. To avoid am- 
biguity, and to throw a light on this part 
of sacred history, it is necessary to pre- 
mise some short observations which may 
serve as a clue to conduct us through 


this labyrinth. The neglect of the de- 
ference due to the authority of the fa- 
thers who lived near those times, has been 
a source of many mistakes, which their 
testimony removes, and presents a sys- 
tem most consistent both with itself, and 
with the gospel history. By this rule 
Christ will be proved to have been born 
in the year of Rome 749, according to 
the computation of Varro, the fortieth 
of Augustus, and the fifth before the 
common era, in the consulate of Augus- 
tus twelve, and L. Cornelius Sulla. He 
was beginning his thirtieth year when he 
was baptized ; celebrated from that time 
four Passovers, and was crucified on the 
twenty-fifth of March, in the thirty-third 
year of his age, of the common era twen- 
ty-nine, the two Gemini being consuls, 
as Tertullian, adv. Jud. c. 8. St. Austin, 
1, 18. de Civ. c. 54. Victor Aquitanus, 
in Chron. the Liberian Calendar, and 
many other old calendars quoted by Hen- 
schenius, testify. (See Berti Diss. Hist. 
6. t. 1. p. 232. and Orsi, t. 1.) The death 
of Christ happened in the fifteenth year 
of Tiberius reigning alone, as Tertullian, 
adv. Jud. c. 8. Lactantius, }. 4, Inst. c. 10. 
S. Prosper, &c. assure us; @ ¢. in the 
eighteenth since he was associated with 
Augustus in the government of all the 
provinces. It is objected, that this fult 
moon fell not that year on a Friday. But 
the astronomical cycles have been often 
altered; nor do we know those which tha 
Jews followed. Samuel Petit demon- 
strates them to have been confused, es- 
pecially after Herod had introduced the 
Roman correction and calendar, nor do 
we know how the Jews reconciled to it 
their lunar month Nisan; their manner 
of observing the new moon as described 
by Lamy, and their Veader, demonstrate 
them not to have been nice in these cy- 
cles. Usher and Lancelot contradict the 
gospel when they: say Christ was thirty- 
three or thirty-four years old, when he 
was baptized ; and whereas St. Ignatius 
Martyr, St. Austin, &c. say Christ lived 
only thirty-three years, they prolong his 
life to thirty-seven years. 
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St. Gregory writes, that the bodies of the two apostles 
were buried in the catacombs, two miles out of Rome.“ The 
most ancient Roman Calendar published by Bucherius, marks 
their festival at the catacombs on the twenty-ninth of June. 
An ancient history read in the Gallican church in the eighth 
century says, their bodies only remained there eighteen 
months. From those catacombs where now stands the 
church of St. Sebastian, the body of St. Paul was carried a 
little farther from Rome on the Ostian road; and that of 
St. Peter to the Vatican hill, probably by the Jewish con- 
verts who lived in that quarter. At present the heads of 


(3) St. Greg. 1. 3. ep. 30. 


As to St. Peter, we are assured by Saint 
Jerom, (I. de scriptor. in S. Paulo) that 
he ‘suffered in the thirty-seventh year 
after Christ’s crucifixion; consequently 
in the year of the common @ra sixty-five, 
the twelfth of Nero. He therefore go- 
verned the church thirty-seven years. 
The apostles remained in Judea twelve 


years from the ascension of Christ before | 


their dispetsion into other nations, as the 
ancients agree; but we count the first 
and the last only begun. This brings the 


apostolic history to the forty-first year of 


the Christian zra. St. Peter then came 
to Rome, and fixed there his episcopal 
chair. Eusebius writes in his chronicle: 


* Cum primum Antiochenam fundasset' 
ecclesiam, Romam proficiscitur, ubievan-| 
gelium praedicans, 25 annis ejusdem urbis, 


episcopus perseverat.” And St. Jerom, (in| 
eatal.) “‘ Secundo Claudij annoad expug- | 


nandum Simonem Magum dum Romam | 


pergit, ibique 25 annis cathedram sacer- 
@otalem tenuit.” Sulpitius Severus, (1. 2. 
Hist.) Pavlas Orosius, (1. 7. c. 6.) Saint 
Leo, (Serm. 8. in Nat. Apost.) &c. affirm 
the same, which is likewise clearly ex- 
pressed in the Liberian Calendar, and in 
all the oldest pontificals, Bede, De ra- 
tione Temp. St. Prosper, &c. are vouch» 
ers for thesame point. St. Peter suffered 
death in the year 65, Nerva and Vestits 
being consuls, inthe thirty-seventh, from 
the crucifixion of Christ, and the twelfth 
of Nero. The Liberian calendar writes: 
“ Paseus est tertia ante Catendas Julias, 


Consulibus Nerva et Vestine.” Lactan- 


tius (1. 1. de Mortibus Persec.) says the 


apostles had preached twenty-five vears 
before the reign of Nero, when Peter 
came to Rome; by which’ he does not 
affirm that be had not been at Rome 
before ; and. these twenty-five years éx- 
actly coincide with our chronology. Nero 
certainly raised his persecution imrme- 
diately after the burning of Rome in the 
year 64, of his reign the eleventh, as is 
clear from Suetonius, Tacitus, and Sulpi- 
tius Severus, 1.2. “This last writer and 
St. Epiphanius (her. 27.) say, the apos- 
tles were not cut off in the beginning, 
but in the twelfth year of Nero. Pape- 
broke calls it the eleventh, because Nero 
began his ‘reign in October; but Petavius 
demonstrates (Doctr. Tet. I 11. ¢. 14.) 
that the yearsuf the reigns of the Roman 
emperors were always coutited from the 
beginning of the first year, not from the 
day apon which they entered upon their 
reigns. “Tillemont imagined that the 
apostles suffered ayear later, but does not 
remove the objection raised from the ab- 
sence of Nero who went into Greece be- 
fore the month of June, and passed there 
the remaining part of the year; and in 
the following laid violent hands upon 
himself on the ninth of June, as we 
learn from Xiphiim’s epitome of Dion 
Cassius. See Soierius Bolland. in Hist. 
Chronol. Patriarch.Antioch. ante Tomum 
4. Julij. 
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the two apostles are kept in silver bustoes in the church of 
St. John Lateran. But one half of the body of each apostle 
is deposited together in a rich vault in the great church of 
St. Paul, on the Qstian road: and the other half of both 
bodies m a more stately vault in the Vatican church, which 
sacred place is called from primitive antiquity, <‘ The Con- 
“ fession of St. Peter, and Limina Apostolorum,” and is re- 
sorted to by pilgrims from all parts of Christendom. The 
great St. Chrysostom never was able to name either of these 
holy apostles without raptures of admiration and devotion ; 
especially when he mentions the ardent love of St. Peter, for 
his divine Master. He calls him, ‘‘ The mouth of all the 
‘* apostles, the leader of that choir, the head of that family, 
** the president of the whole world, the foundation of the 
** church, the burning lover of Christ.’ 


St. Peter left all things to follow Christ: aud in return 
received from him the promise of life everlasting, and in the 
bargain an hundred fold in this present life. O thrice happy 
exchange! OQ magnificent promise! cries out St. Bernard. 
O powerful words, which have robbed Egypt, and plundered — 
its richest vessels! which have peopled deserts and monas- 
teries with holy men who sanctify the earth, and are its 
purest angels, being continually occupied in the contempla- 
tion and praises of God, the ever glorious uninterrupted em- 
ployment of the blessed, which these spotless souls begin on 
earth to continue for all eternity in heaven. They have 
chosen with Mary the better part which will never be taken 
from them. Jn this how great is their everlasting reward ? 
How pure their presentcomfort and joy? and yet how cheap 
the purchase ? For, what have they left? what have they bar- 
tered ? Only empty vanities ; mere nothings; nay, anxieties, 
dangers, fears, and toils. Goods which by their very 
possession are a burden; which by their loss or continual 
ais da Sompantibabi perplex, fret, disturb, and torment; and 
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which, if loved with attachment, defile the soul. Goods 
which Crates, the heathen philosopher, threw into the sea, 
to be rid of their troubles, saying, ‘‘ Go into the deep, ye 
“* cursed incentives of the passions. I will drown you, lest I 
‘© be drowned by you.” [Tam too weak to bear your bur- 
den. To possess you without defiling my heart, to enjoy 
you without covetousness, pride or ambition is a difficult 
task, and the work of an extraordinary grace, as truth itself 
hath assured us. Happy are they who follow the Lord with- 
out encumbrance or burden! who make their journey to him 
without the load of superfluous baggage or hinderance! All 
are entitled to this present and future happiness, who repeat 
these words of St. Peter in their hearts and affections, though 
they are seated on thrones, or engaged by the order of pro- 
vidence in secular affairs. They use the world as if they used 
it not, living in it so as not to be of it, and possess its goods so 
as to admit them into their houses, not into their hearts. 
They are solicitous and careful in their temporal steward- 
ship, that they may be able to give an account to their Mas- 
_ ter who has entrusted them withit; yet live in their affections 
as strangers on earth, and citizens of heaven. Those on the 
other side are of all others most unhappy, who in some 
measure imitate the hypocrisy of Ananias and Sapphira, 
whilst they repeat the sacred words of the apostle with lying 
mouths: who renounce the world in body only, and carry in 
affection its inordinate desires and lusts, its spirit and conta- 
gion into the very sanctuaries which are instituted to shqitear 
souls from its corruption. 


ST. HEMMA, WIDOW. 


She was nearly allied to the holy emperor St. Henry, 
and having sanctified the world and her family by her holy 
example in a married state, after the death of her husband, 
she founded the great double Benedictin monastery of Gurk, 
in Carinthia, for twenty monks and seventy-two nuns, in 
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which she took the religious veil, and died the death of the 
saints in 1045. See Papebroke, Jun. t. 5. p. 499. 


Li ip ae on, te. 


i 
ST. PAUL, THE APOSTLE. 
From his epistles and the Acts of tne Apostles. See Tillemont, t. i. 


Tuoven St. Paul was not one of the twelve, yet so miracu- 
lous was his vocation by the immediate voice of Christ from 
heaven, so wonderful the manner in which he was sent by 
the express command of the Holy Ghost, to instruct all na- 
tions; so extraordinary was his rapt to the third heaven, by 
which (to use the words of St. Maximus) he was authorised 
and consecrated to the apostleship in heaven itself, and 
learned among angels what he was to teach among men; so 
eminent was his gift of inspiration, and his spirit of pro- 
phecy ; and lastly, so many and so great were the things 
which he suffered and did for the honour of God, and for the 
conversion of nations, that he has been justly entitled to hold 
a place among the apostles. His miraculous conversion the 
church commemorates on the twenty-fifth of January. After 
he was baptised, he staid some days at Damascus, and there 
preached Christ openly in the synagogue.” But he soon 
retired into Arabia, probably into the country near Damas- 
cus, which city was in the power of Aretas, king of Arabia, 


“Q) Act. ix. 
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and. father-in-law to Herod Antipas. © It is not mentioned 
how long he lived in this retirement; but coming: back to 
Damascus, he began again to preach the faith, and confuted 
the Jews with wonderful force. That obstinate race seeing 
themselves unable to enter. the lists against him, laid a plot 
to take away his life, and prevailed with the governor of 
Damascus, under Aretas, to promise them his concurrence. 
They therefore kept continual watch, searched many houses, 
and obtained a guard of this governor to be placed at the 
gates to apprehend him; but the holy convert was let down 
by the brethren in a basket over the wall by night. He had 
then continued threé years, partly at Damascus, and partly 
in his retirement in Arabia, and took this occasion to go 
to Jerusalem to see St. Peter. St. Barnabas, who knew 
him, introduced him to SS. Peter and James, and satisfied 
them and the church of the sincerity of his conversion; 
for many of the Christians at first shunned his company, 
fearing some design in one who had been their most furious 
enemy. 

In this and in every other circumstance of the establish- 
ment of our holy religion, it is observable how impossible it 
is for the most obstinate infidel to harbour the least suspicion 
of human contrivance. If the revelations, miracles, and 
mysteries which the apostles preached, had not been true, 
they never would have led St. Paul into the secret; one who 
was before their greatest persecutor. The authors of an im- 
posture are extremely cautious, and infinitely suspicious and 
jealous. “How opposite to this are the candour and sincerity of 
the apostles? So great a number maintained their testimony, 
though it cost them the sacrifice of their lives, and every 
temporal advantage, whilst any one of them who could have 
discovered a cheat, had every advantage to expect both from 
Jews and Gentiles. The evidence of their miracles, the 
humility of their hearts, the heroic sanctity of their lives, 
their constancy under torments even to death, in so great a 
cloud of witnesses, and innumerable other circumstances, 


(3) See Dissertationes tres D. Pr. Walch 1°, De Ethnarch’ Judzorum’ Damasce- 
norum Paulo insidiantium. Act. ix. 23, 24. 2°, De Simone Coriario. Act. x. 6. 
3°. De Agabo Vate. Act. xx. 10. Cofeem Anno 1758. 
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put thein doctrine!and testimony beyond the reach “of the 
least suspicion. or! possibility: of error’ or imposture. © But 
hadwe no other motive, the manifest sincerity of the apostles 
an! the!whole tenor. of their conduct, and‘ in particular with 
regard: to’ St: Paul, as well as that: of this illustrious convert 
‘towards them, andin the testimony which he gave through 
alb persecutions to the same truth, gives: the utmost degree 
of evidence to the: history: of his miraculous call, and to itlee 
‘whole Christian religion, in which the demonstration of one 
miraculovis‘and supernatural fact evinces the viichas ori iginal, 
and truth of the whole ‘gospel dispensation. 

St. Paul staid fifteen days at Jerusalem, during which time 
che enjoyed the conversation of St: Peter, reed was very active 
in disputing ‘against the Jews in their’ synagogue 5; but such 
was their obstinacy that they shut their ears to the truths of 
‘salyation ; and not being able to withstand the force of his 
discourses, and the evidence in which’ he‘placed the divine 
revelation, they had’reeourse to’ rage and violence, the im- 
potent weapon of diséppointed ‘malice: and they:sought to 
take ‘away his. life: The disciples therefore, that he might 
escape their snares; conducted him to’Cesarea, and thence 
sent him by sea to Tarsus, his native city. He remained 
there upwards of three years, and preached in the neigh- 
‘bouring. countries of Cilicia and Syria with great success. 
The disciples who had fled from: Jerusalem to Antioch, after 
the martyrdom of St. Stephen, disposed the hearts of many 
to receive the gospel. St. Barnabas coming thither in 43, 
made.a motion to the other disciples that St. Paul might be 
sent for, not doubting but by the help of so able an assistant, 
the work of God would be advanced in that great city. ‘The 
proposal being readily embraced, by an order of the apostles, 
he went to Tarsus, and brought St. Paul down to Antioch; 
where they diligently joined their labours for the space of a 
whole:year; about that time the disciples at Antioch were 
first: called Christians. Agabus, a prophet, coming with 
others from Jerusalem to Antioch, foretold a great famine’; 
which accordingly happened the next year, which was the 
fourth of the emperor Claudius, of the Christian era, 44. 
This calamity afflicted the whole empire, but parietal 
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Judea. When the Christians of Antioch heard of the 
miseries which their brethren there suffered, they made a 
charitable collection to the utmost of their abilities; which 
they sent by St. Paul: and Barnabas to Jerusalem, for the 
relief of the distressed in that church.: The bearers of this 
seasonable alms, having executed their commission, came 
back to Antioch, which church then flourished exceedingly, 
and in it were many eminent doctors and holy prophets ; 
among these, the chief were Barnabas, Simon, surnamed. 
Niger, Lucius of Cyrene, Manahen, and Saul or Paul. 

It seems to have been about this time, that St. Paul was 
favoured with his most extraordinary ecstasy, in which he 
was taken up into the third heaven or paradise, and heard 
and saw most sublime mysteries, which man could not utter; | 
of which he speaks fourteen years after.“ For his humi- 
liation under these favours, he was molested with a sting of 
the flesh, and the ‘buffets of Satan,“ by which St. Chrysos- 
tom and Theodoret understand persecutions, St. Basil, 
some corporal infirmity, as a. violent head-ach; but Saint 
Austin, St. Jerom,” Bede, and St. Thomas, a temptation 
of the flesh; which opinion Godeau has attempted to prove 
by an elegant dissertation. This apostle not satisfied with 
his incredible labours, chastised his body also with severe 
fasting, watchings, and other great mortifications, fearing 
Jest whilst he preached to others, he might himself fall into 
dangers, and forfeit his crown. Notwithstanding his im- 
mense fatigues and wonderful actions he did not think he 
had attained any thing, but forgetting all that was behind, 
he had his eyes open only to the duties and obligations that 
were before him, and upon what remained yet for him to do 
that he might finish his career. As a man who is running 
a race, by looking behind could only be tempted to loiter, 
by imagining that he has already rid a good deal of ground: 
whereas by looking forward, he sees how far he has yet to 
go to carry the prize, and spurs himself forward lest he lose 
the advantages: he may seem to have already gained. So did 
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this apostle in the path of virtue, stretching himself forwards 
always with fresh vigour, and daily redoubling his fervour, 
to do what still remained for him to accomplish. He de- 
spised himself as an unprofitable servant, and condemned 
himself as falling short of what he owed to God, whom he 
always served in holy fear; for, though his conscience did 
not reproach him, he knew that he was not by this justified 
before God.“ He gloried and pleased himself in persecu- 
tions and humiliations; in his own nothingness, weakness, 
and insufficiency, that God, his only strength and great All 
might alone be considered and glorified in all things. In 
the fullest conviction and most sincere and feeling senti- 
ment that he was the very abstract of miseries, poverty, and 
nakedness, and in a total forgetfulness and contempt of him- 
self he never ceased, with his whole heart, to giveall honour 
and glory to God, and to excite his tongue, his soul, all his 
powers, and all created beings to praise his holy name, and 
thank his goodness and mercy without intermission. He 
feared no dangers, was deterred by no difficulties, nor 
daunted by any torments, or death in any form, in so noble a 
cause; but rejoiced in the greatest sufferings, fatigues, and 
labours that he might make God every where known, and 
might endeavour with his whole strength to bring all men 
to his most sweet and holy love. He esteemed himself for 
this a debtor to the whole world, Greeks and Barbarians, 
the wise and the unwise, learned and unlearned, Jews and 
Gentiles. This pure love of God and ardent zeal for his 
glory, could not have kindled this holy flame and consumed 
in him all earthly affections, had he not been crucified to 
the world, and dead to himself. In this disposition he so 
studied Christ crucified as to put on his sentiments, and 
to animate himself with the perfect spirit of his divine 
meekness, patience, charity and humility. He could say 
with confidence, that he carried the marks of the preci- 
ous wounds of Christ in his own body, that with him he 
was nailed to the cross, that he would glory in no other 
thing save in the cross of the Lord Jesus Christ, and that he 
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no Jonger’ lived himself, but that Christ lived in him. Can 
we wonder that ‘a man:so. spiritual and divine, armed with 
the power,.of grace, commanding nature by the gifts of mi- 
racles, often seeing into futurity by an,eminent spirit of pro-. 
phecy, and raised above all things human, should trample 
under his feet the united legions of hell and, the world. 
banded; against him ? Can we be surprised that he sheuld. 
become the instrument of God. to beat down, by the humility: 
of the cross; the pride of the world,,and subject so many: 
nations to the humble law of the gospel ?: God. was pleased. 
to call his: servant to this great work, at a time when ‘the 

doctors at Antioch, were employed in preaching, and, were, 
joined by the faithful in fasting and) prayer, which’ pious, 
public exercises have always attended the election of new. 
ministers in the church. The Holy Ghost commanded, by. 
some of the prophets, that Saul and Barnabas should be set. 
apart. fora special office of preaching. By this we are o, 
understand the function of the apostleship that they: might, 
propagate the faith ower all nations. with full authority.“”» 
Thus was-St. Paul assumed to the apostleship.“?..: Though, 
the ‘other apostles lived by the gospel, he chose not to make, 
use of that liberty, but to gain his. subsistence by making) 
tents,“*) such as.were used by soldiers and mariners. . Never-. 
theless, this apostle received ‘sometimes the voluntary alms; 
of the Christians, rejoicing in their charity, not for himself, - 
but for their sake.) For as to himself, having tried all 
things, he was prepared for all,,ever content with his con=, 
dition ‘wherever he was." He knew how to live in want. 
and in‘hunyer, as well as in plenty. .To defend the, dignity 
of: his apostleship upon which the’ success of’ his preaching 
depended, he mentioned once his revelations and privileges ;, 
but compelled by necessity for the salvation of many souls 
and conversion of nations: and he speaks of them in such a. 
mamner as to shew that he gave all the glory to God alone, 
and ‘made no account of them himself, but trembled and. 
bumbled himself more under such favours. In things 
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which seemed to his advantage it is visibly his tongue only 
that mentions them, paab cate the heart, when solicitude for 
the souls of his brethren betrayed the secret of his humility. 
But he glories in his infirmities; his heart speaks by the 
instrument of. his tongue when. i recounts whatever was 
a subject of confusion to him, and he'styles himself from the 
sincere sentiment of his heart, a blasphemer, a. persecutor, 
an augrire, the last of the: epontiens and unwor maT to Hees 
that name. He 
We have, in the yon of the iy ete a summary: account 
of the missions of St. Paul, after he had received the impo- 
sition of hands. Taking with him St. Barnabas in 44, he 
travelled from Antioch to Seleucia, and’ embarking there 
sailed toCyprus. He preached first in the Jewish synagogue 
at Salamis; and afterward up and down the island till he 
arrived at Paphos, a large city on the other side of the isle, 
in which resided Steet Paulus, the Roman. proconsul. 
This governor was a wise and prudent man, but was seduced 
by the magical arts of a Jewish impostor, one, Barjesus, 
otherwise called Elymas, surnamed. the Sorcerer... .'The pre- 
consul was moved by the reputation of the miracles of Saint 
Paul, and desired to hear him speak. | Elymas opposed the 
preaching of the apostle ; but the saint by his malediction 
smote him with blindness for a time so that he could not see 
the sun. Sergius Paulus, at the sight of this miracle, and 
by hearing St. Paul, was converted, and received the sacra- 
went of baptism. Origen and‘St. Chrysostom tell us that 
Elymas recovered his sight by embracing the faith. Some 
think that our apostle took the name of Paul from this illus- 
triows proconsul; and St. Luke from this time usually calls 
him so: others look upon it as more probable, that he 
changed his name upon his own conversion. St. Paul 
leaving Cyprus, went by sea to Perge in Pamphylia; where 
John Mark, who had followed the two apostles, doing little 
offices abort the poor, forsook them, and returned to Je- 
rusalem, not having courage to undergo the fatigues of the 
missions. Our apostle hastened from Perge to CRTs the 
capital of Pisidia, and there preached in the synagogue on 
two sabbath-days. Many were induced by his discourses 
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to believe in Christ; but the more obstinate Jews drove 
him and Barnabas .out of ‘their country. | The apostles 
shook the dust off their shoes in testimony of their incre= 
dulity, and preached next at Iconium in Lycaonia. »There 
God so blessed their labours; that many; both Jews and Gen- 
tiles, believed, and the two apostles continueda considerable 
timein that city to instruct the converts, till they were obliged. 
to depart privately to escape being stoned by the enemies of 
truth who were enraged at their success. After this: they 
visited Lystra, Derbe, and other towns and villagesin that 
country. At Lystra, happened the cure of a man who had 
been Jame from his birth, and had never walked, to whom 
St. Paul restored his strength and the use of ‘his limbs, by 
bidding him ‘to stand upright on his feet, in the midst of a 
public assembly. This made the heathens take St. Barnabas 
for Jupiter, on account of his gravity and comeliness, and 
St. Paul for Mercury, because he was the chief. speaker. 
Jn this persuasion, the populace prepared to offer them sa- 
erifice, and for that purpose the priests of Jupiter brought 
oxen dressed up with garlands, after the Gentile manner, 
to the place where they were. Paul and Barnabas rent their 
garments to testify their abhorrence of such an attempt, 
and prevented their abominable sacrifices. Soon after, 
St. Paul was stoned by the same giddy mob, and was dragged 
out of the city for dead; but, by the care of the disciples, he 
recovered, and returned into the city with them. However, 
not to provoke his persecutors, he departed the next day 
with St. Barnabas to Derbe, where our preacher converted 
a great number, They returned by Lystra, Iconium, and 
other places (ordaining priests in every church) to Antioch 
in Syria, after an absence of about three years. During the 
four following years, St. Paul preached over Syria and Judea; 
and that interval seems to be the time, in which he carried 
the gospel from Jerusalem into the West, so far as Illyri- 
cum.‘ | 

The apostle, speaking of his missions, passes over the innu- 
merable conversions, miracles, and wonders which he wrought, 
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and only mentions his sufferings, for the cross was his vlory. 
He tells us that he had undergone more labours, and suf- 
fered more frequent imprisonments, and morestripes, than 
any other. He was often near death by rivers, thieves, and 
dangers from Jews, and from false brethren, in towns, and 
in deserts; he: endured ‘all manner of fatigues, frequent 
watchings, fasting, hunger, thirst, and nakedness. He had 
been five times publicly whipped by the Jews, receiving each: 
time thirty-nine stripes; and had been thrice beaten with rods, 
by the Romans or Gentiles ; had thrice suffered shipwreck ; 
and been a day and a night in the depth of the sea,” that is, 
in a vessel which was so long shattered and tossed amidst the 
waves. After this progress we find him again at Antioch 
in 51, whence he went to Jerusalem, and assisted: at the first: 
general council held by the apostles at Jerusalem. St. Cle-. 
ment of Alexandria assures us that all the apostles were 
present at it. St. Luke mentions in it, only St. Peter and, 
St. James, and also assures us that St. Paul and St. Barnabas. 
recounted in it the progress which they had, made by their. 
preaching among the Gentiles. St. Paul informs us,‘'® that 
he was acknowledged by the church the apostle of the Gen- 
tiles. Judas and Silas being deputed by the council to carry 
its decrees to Antioch, Paul and Barnabas bore them com- 
pany so far. St. Peter came after them, and meekly suffered 
the generous reproof of St. Paul. Our apostle staid some. 
time in that city to confirm in the faith the new converted 
flock ; and then set out to visit the churches he had founded 
in the East, but would not admit John Mark again into his. 
company.: Upon which St. Barnabas took him, and went into 
Cyprus. St. Chrysostom” says that both St. Paul, and St. Bar- 
nabas had good reasons for what they did, both sought only 
the greater glory of God, and they parted in perfect charity, as 
appears by the affectionate mention St. Paul makes of Barna- 
bas in his other epistles. ‘‘ Would to God,”’ says this holy 
doctor, ‘‘ that all our disputes had never any other motive 
‘© but that of duty, nor any other end than the good of souls.” 
Upon this occasion St. Paul made Silas, or Sylvanus, his 
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companion, and visited the churches in Syria, Cilicia, and. 

Pisidia. At Lystra in Lycaonia, he took St./Timothy for his: 
disciple, and circumcised him, to shew his condescension to? 
the Jews, though he refused to circumcise Titus, to assert, 
the liberty of the:gospel, which freed men from the servitude, 
of the old law, and the obligation of its ceremonial precepts. 

These being all types of Christ, were to cease when they 

were fulfilled by the. new law of the gospel, to which they 
gave place as figures to the reality. 

-From Lycaonia St. Paul passed into Bienes a Galatia. 
He tells us, that the Galatians received him as an angel from 
God, and would willingly, had it been possible, have pulled 
out their very eyes to have given them to him.@) | The 
apostle desired then to go into Lesser Asia, but was hindered 
by the spirit of God, or bya special revelation for that time; 
as he was also from passing into Bithynia. St. Chrysostom 
admires, how joyfully and readily he acquiesced in the divine 
will, enquiring no reasons, alleging no motives, because in 
all things he sought tonly the divine will. Whilst he re- 
mained at Troas, preaching the gospel, in a vision in the 
night, a Macedonian seemed to stand before him, entreating 
him to come into his country, and help that pened: The 
evangelist St. Luke begins in this place first to use the term 
we, and to speak in the first person, whence most inter- 
preters date from this time his attending upon St. Paul in 
the ministry of the word. He had been converted at 
Antioch, aud bishop Pearson will have him to have been a 
disciple of St. Paul at Antioch eight years before ; but from 
this time he became his inseparable companion, and seems 
never after to have left him.» St. Paul being thus invited 
into Macedon, took ship with Silas, Luke, and Timothy, and 
went to Samothracia, an isle in the Aigean Sea, not far from 
Thrace; and the next day arrived at Neapolis, a port of 
Macedon. | From thence they proceeded to Philippi,.a fa- 
mous city; and a Roman colony. | There St. Paul preached 
in a Jewish Proseuche or oratory; which stood by the side of 
a river at a little. distance from the town, and converted 
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among others, Lydia a Jewish prosélyte, a seller’ of purple 
in that city, though a native of Thyatira. This:devout wo-> 
man and her family so earnestly préssed St. Paul:to lodge 
with her, that he was obliged to accept of her entertainiaent#: 
so long as the holy men continued in'this city, they resorted’ 
every day to the same place of devotion. After several days,’ 
being on their road thither, they were met by a young woman 
pols eased’ by a devil,” who was in great reputation in that. 

country for sbothshyiie; and of which her masters made a: 
great profit. This girl cried out after the saints: ‘* These 
“« men are servants of the most high God, who preach unto us: 
** the way of salvation.’? Thus she continued to follow them 
some days. As Christ would not.suffer the devil to confess 
him, lest his lying tongue should prejudice the truth among 
men, and because ‘he would not admit the spirit of darkness 
to any commerce with the works of light; so St. Paul at 
length commanded this evil spirit, in the name of Jesus, to 
come out of the damsel; and the devil, though unwilling, 
ébeyed, and left her that instant. The covetous masters of 
the girl saw this miraculous cure would prove.a great loss to 
them, and stirred up the populace against the. preachers, 
hurried them before the magistrates, by whose order they 
were scourged as seditious persons, and afterward thrust 
into the inner dungeon, and there laid on their backs with 


(2) This damsel is called ivyaspiuubog | those of Apollo at Potara, of Jupiter 


and Pythonissa, or one possessed with 
an evil spirit of divination, Acts xvi. 16. 
That this is the signification of both 
those words, is evident from Lev. xix. 31. 
xx. 27. Deut. xviii. J1.1 Reg. xxviii. 7, 
&e. Also from other writers, both Chris- 
tians and Pagans, as Plutarch lib. de de- 
fectu. Orac. p. 737. Suidas and Hesy- 
chius, in their Lexicons ; also Galen and 
Aristophanes, apud Syn. Critic. This 
name was derived from the priests and 
priestesses of those idols which gave 
oracles, especially from the most famous 


priestess of the oracle of Apollo, or Py- | 


thon, at Delphos, called from him Pythia. 
In like manner in most other oraeles, 
the image was not pretended to speak, 
but in some a priest, in others a priestess 
er Pythonissa gave the oracles, as in 


‘Plutarch, Virgil, &c. 


-Belus at Thebes, of Jupiter at Dodona, 


Ammon, &c. as is evident from Herodo- 
tus, Livy, Strabo, Pausanias, Macrobius, 
_ See Banier’s My- 
thology, and Rollin’s Ancient History. 
The enthusiasm, violent convulsions, and« 


‘ravings of these priests and priestesses, 
whenever they gave oracles, and discv- 


vered hidden things, such as the devil 
could know, and. was permitted by God 
to manifest, shew they were at that time 
possessed and inspired by an evil spirit, 
padi: some oracles were only cheats of 

ggling priests, Sometimes persons who 
Hd not such priests, or priestesses, 
were possessed with a like spirit of divi- 
nation, and frequéntly discovered secret 
things. Such was the damsel here men- 
tioned., 
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their feet fastened in great wooden stocks. In the night 
they were praising God aloud when an earthquake shook 
the prison, the doors flew open, and the fetters fell off all 
the prisoners; but no one went out of the dungeon. The. 
jailor was awaked by the earthquake and noise; and seeing 
the prisons open, imagined the prisoners had all made their 
escape; wherefore, in the apprehension that his life must pay 
for that accident, he was going to dispatch himself with his 
sword, had not St. Paul prevented him, hastily crying out, 
‘¢ Do thyself no harm; we are all here.’? The man, equally 
surprised at the miracle, and at the apostle’s goodness, threw. 
himself at the feet of the holy men, and desired to be bap- 
tized with his whole house. The magistrate, the next morn- 
ing, sent an order for the enlargement of the servants of 
God. St. Paul, who had alleged nothing to prevent his 
scourging, then complained that a Roman citizen had been 
whipped against the laws, and refused to depart without 
more ample satisfaction. This he did to intimidate the 
judges, and procure their favour for the protection of the 
converts. The magistrates, trembling at the name of a Ro- 
man citizen, came in person, craved pardon of the prisoners, 
and submissively entreated them to depart. 

' The apostles having laid in this city the foundation of a 
very eminent church, as appears from St. Paul’s epistle to the 
Philippians, took leave of the devout Lydia, and the rest, 
and travelling through Amphipolis and Apollonia, arrived at 
Thessalonica, the capital of Macedon. St. Paul there preached 
three Sabbath-days in the synagogue, and converted some 
Jews, and a great number of Gentiles, who by their patience 
-became the model of the whole church, and were particu- 
larly dear to their spiritual father.“ The unbelieving Jews 
envied that city the prosperity of the gospel, and gathering to- 
gether anumber of wicked ruffians, beset the house of Jason, 
a considerable man, who entertained the apostles ; but Saint 
Paul and Silas having been removed by the Christians, and 
concealed in a more secret place, the mob seized upon Jason, 
and carried him before the magistrates, who obliged him to 


(3) 1 Thess. ii, 7. 
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give bail and security for his good behaviour. When the 
tumult was over, Paul and Silas left the town in the night, 
and went to Berea. The Jews of this place listened to the 
gospel with joy, and many Gentiles were also converted. 
A tumult at length obliged St. Paul to quit that town; but 
Silas and Timothy staid behind some time to instruct the 
converts, whilst St. Paul made for Athens, whither he after- 
ward ‘sent for Timothy and Silas. The city of Athens had 
not so far degenerated in the sciences, but it was still stored 
with many learned and wise men. The inhabitants were 
very superstitious ; and. so careful were they that no deity 
should want due honour from them, that they had an altar 
inscribed, ‘‘ Zo the unknown God.’ ‘ Whether by this title 
they meant all unknown pretended gods of other nations, 
or the true God of the Jews, is uncertain; for the pagans 
often styled this latter, the unknown God, because he had 
no particular name like their false deities.’ St. Paul preached 
to the Jews in their synagogue, and to the Gentiles in all 
public places, even in the Areopagus itself, the supreme 
court of magistrates, most venerable over all Greece for their 
great wisdom and learning. Dionysius, one of these judges, 
embraced the faith; also Damaris, an illustrious woman in 
the city, and some others. But though the philosophers 
were not able to enter the lists against a man full of the 
spirit of God, and instructed by his light, yet many of them 
derided his doctrine concerning the resurrection of the dead, 
and others who were struck with the thunder of his discourses, 
said only they would hear him some other time. At Athens 
St. Timothy came to St. Paul out of Macedon, ‘but Silas was 
‘detained longer behind, probably by business or sickness. 
‘The apostle hearing that his dear converts at Thessalonica 
were under persecution from their fellow-citizens ever since 
his departure, was much concerned lest some of them should 
lose courage, and sent Timothy to comfort and strengthen 
them. Paul himself was conducted by a call of the Holy 


(>) Lucian, or the author of the dia- | mentions altars at Athens to unknown 
logue Philopatris, swears by the unknown | Gods. See Grotius on this passage, or 
God of Athens, and says, that arriving at | Calmet’s dissertation. 
that city, he had adored him, Pausanias 
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Ghost, from Adheis to Corinth, where he lodged in thejhouse 
of Aquila and his wife Priscilla, who were of the same;trade 
with: himself; . Aquila was .a nativeof Pontus, but; had. re- 
sided at Rome. till Claudius banished all the Jews out of; that 
city; upon which occasion, he cameito, Corinth.; St.Paul 
worked with, him at his, trade. of tent-making, and-on the 
Sabbaths taughtin. the Jewish synagogue, and broughtmany, 
both Jews'and Greeks, over to the faith, It was from Corinth 
that he wrote his two.epistles .to;the Thessalonians; both in 
the same year, 52. These, are. the first ‘of, his, writings.. He 
suffered much in this, city,from persecutions, and. from the 
obstinacy of wicked. mea. , Nevertheless,' he. persevered for 
the sake of the good; and. Christ.assured him: that, be. had 
a numerous people in that place... Novatus, elder brether 
to the philosopher Seneca, whe ‘having been adopted by 
L. Junius Gallio, a noble Roman, and from. him called, Gal- 
lio, was atthat time proconsul of Achaia. The Jews carried 
St. Paul before him; but being.a; man-of integrity. and'mo- 
deration, he answered the accusers that he was judge, of 
wrong and injustice, not of controversies of religion 3, and so 
diated the cause, and: acquitted the apostle. _ St. Paul 
having staid at Corinth eighteen months, went to Cenchrea, 
in order to.go to Jerusalem for the following passover. - In 
this_port: he shaved his head, and made the religious vow of 
the Nazarites, who bound themselves to drink, no wine, and 
to let their hair.grow till a limited time, when they, again.cat 
it, and offered certain sacrifices, By his conforming(to ‘this 
Jewish ‘rite, St. Paul made himself a Jew. with the’ dows: to 
gain them to Christ. 

Embarking at Cenchrea, he sailed first to rhe and 
thence to Czesareain Palestine, and from that place by land 
travelled to Jerusalem, where’ he kept the festival. He then 
went to Antioch, and travelled again through Galatia, Phry- 
gia, and other parts of Asia, every where encouraging. the 
faithful, and watering his young plants. Coming back again 
from Cappadocia to Ephesus, he staid there almost three 
years, preaching both in public places and private houses, — 


(24) Acts xviii. 9, 10, 
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and performing great miracles, even by handkerchiefs, and 
aprons that had touched his’ body.® During three months 
he addressed himself to the Jews, but seeing their invincible 
obstinacy, he turned to the Gentiles. Sevem sons of Sceva, 
a prince of the Jewish priesthood, (that ‘is, probably, chief 
of one of the twenty-four sacerdotal families) attempted te 
‘east out devils, in the name of Jesus, though they were not 
Christians, but Jews:' The devil answered that he knew 
them not, and assailed themi with great fury. Thus was their 
vanity punished, and all were moved by this example to treat 
that holy name with respect... Many’seeing the folly of their 
superstitions, burned. their: books of magic, and judiciary 
astrology. These persons had before been: converted to the 
faith and baptized, but out of ignorance and fondness for 
the foolish superstitions of divination, had still retained such 
practices and books: their eyes being opened by the instruc- 
tions of the apostle, they burned the books of that detestable 
art, and came confessing their sinfal deeds ;: that is, not only 
‘acknowledging themselves sinners in general terms, but de- 
claring their actions or sins in detail ‘to the priests. We must 
take notice that one Apollos, an eloquent Jew of Alexan- 
dria, being instructed at first only in the rudiments of Chris- 
tianity, and John’s baptism, coming ito Ephesus after the 
first preaching of SS. Peter and. Paulin that place, preached 
Christ with: great zeal. Being: afterward more: fully: in- 
structed in the faith by Aquila and Priscilla, he taught at 
Corinth: with great success, watering what St. Paul: had 
planted. . 

By the labours pier miracles of our apostle, the wand of 
God.spread every day exceedingly at‘Ephésus; and hé found 
there a great door opened to him, but: had many adversaries. 
He suffered much from ‘the persecutions of the Jews, was 
every hour exposed to divers dangers; and protests, upon 
oe that he died daily ;. that is, he was continually exposed 


(35) Acts, xix. 


(©) Julian the apostate (apud St. Cyril| were upon earth,” SwepSarArciw wdoras mie 
Mies: 1. 3. p. 100. ) confessed the miracles] rays ri¢ youras nod amrarewvag, 
of St. Paul, but said,‘ He went beyond all|  ) teaiseuxdror 
the conjurers and impostors that ever 
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to the danger/of death. He fought with beasts according to 
man ;°). that is, according to Tertullian, St. Cyprian, and 
-other fathers, ‘alsoa Lapide, Calmet, ‘Tillemont, &c. he was 
exposed to be'devoured by them in the amphitheatre, though 
he was delivered by God. He was again in imminent danger 
of that death in the same place. In the year 57, Demetrius, 
a covetous silver-smith, who made a great gain by selling 
silver images of Diana, finding this trade much diminished 
by the preaching of St. Paul, stirred up the city against him. 
‘The stately rich temple of Diana at Ephesus was one of the 
seven wonders of the world, and the image of that goddess 
‘kept there, was pretended to have been formed by Jupiter, 
and dropt: down from heaven: it was held in great veneration 
through all the Grecianand Roman provinces; and the hea- 
thens got little silver images made in imitation of it. Upon 
the alarm that the honour of this tutelar goddess was attacked, 
the whole city was in the greatest combustion imaginable ; 
and every one cried out, ‘* Great is Diana of the Ephesians.’” 
It was in-vain to argue or reason with a mob, especially 
heated with rage, and stirred up by interest and superstition. 
St. Paul was sought for to-be exposed to wild beasts on the 
theatre, but could not be found. However, his two compa- 
nions, Gaius and Aristarchus,: zealous Macedonians, were 
seized on, hurried to the theatre, and the wild beasts were 
called for to be let loose upon them. St. Paul desired to 
shew himself, and to speak in behalf of his companions; but 
the overseers of the theatrical games, who were his friends, 
sent to him to assure him, that he would only endanger himself 
without rescuing them. One Alexander, a Jewish convert, 
offered to speak; but the mob suspecting him to be a friend 
of the apostle, would not hear him ; though he would doubt- 
less have thrown the blame on St. Paul, if he was, as is gene- 
rally thought, that Alexander the copper-smith, of whom the 
apostle complains, that he had done him much evil, and 
greatly withstood his words, and whom he delivered over to 
Satan for his apostacy, for blaspheming Christ, and reproach- 
ing Christianity.©? But the mob raised an outcry against 


(26) | Cor. xv. 32, See Calmet’s Diss. on this subject, p. 206. and Tillemont, 
note 40.—(7) 2 Tim. iv. 14. 1 ‘Fim, i. 20, 
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this apologist for near two hours together, whereih nothing 
was heard, but ‘‘ Great is Diana of the Ephesians.”? And 
Alexander himself was secured. At length the town-clerk, 
who kept the register of the games, discreetly addressed the 
populace, and put them in mind, that if any man had of- 
fended them, the courts of justice were open, and ready to 
do them right ; but that by their riot they had rendered them- 
selves obnoxious to the laws, if any one should call them 
to an account for that day’s tumult. By this discourse the 
multitude was appeased, and immediately dispersed ; and 
Gaius, Aristarchus, and Alexander were released without 
hurt. St. Paul had made an excursion in the year 55 to 
Corinth, and writ his epistle to the Galatians full of zeal and 
apostolic vigour, because they were a rough uncultivated 
nation, and had received false doctors, who pretended to 
establish an obligation of practising the Jewish ceremonies, 
and of joining circumcision with the gospel. In 56 he writ 
to the Corinthians, being informed that an unhappy division 
threatened that church, some being for Cephas, others for 
Paul, others for Apollos, as if these teachers did not all preach 
the same Christ. 

Soon after the tumult mentioned above, St. Paul left Ephe- 
sus, and went by Troas a second time into Macedon, whence 
he sent his second epistle to the Corinthians, whom he visit- 
ed shortly after a third time. St. Austin was persuaded 
that he then regulated, as he had promised in his letter, the 
rite and manner of assisting at the divine mysteries, in parti- 
cular that the body of our Lord should not be received at 
supper, but only by persons fasting ; which is certainly a 
precept of the apostles, as the same father observes. From 
Corinth, in 58, the apostle writ to the Romans, expressing a 
great desire to see the faithful of that illustrious city, and a 
purpose to pay them a visit. After three months stay in 
Greece, having gathered large alms of the Christians in 
Macedon and Achaia for the poor of Jerusalem, he set out 
for Syria, but stopped some time at Philippi, and a whole 
month at Troas.° In this city the day before his departure 


(38) S, Aug. Ep. 118, ad Jan.o=() Acts xx, S, Chrys. Hom. 43. in Act. 
.Vot. VI. Dp 
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the faithful assembled to receive the holy communion and to 
hear him preach, and such was their ardour that they passed 
the hour of dinner, and also that of supper, though it was on 
a Sunday, and in Easter time ; but neither he nor his auditors 
knew any hunger but that of holy zeal on such an occasion. 
_. Thus they remained till midnight when the devil sought to 
disturb their devout assembly; but his malice only turned to 
his own confusion. While the apostle was preaching in a 
room in the third story, a young man called Eutychus, being 
overcome by sleep, fell down to the ground, and was taken 
up dead. But St. Paul immediately restored him to life, and 
continued his instructions till break of day. The.apostle left 
Troas on Monday the seventeenth of April, and went on foot 
to Assos, where taking ship he sailed to Mitylene, a city in 
the isle of Lesbos; thence to Samos, another island in the 
figean sea, and at length landed at Trogyllium, a promon- 
tory of Ionia. The day following, he proceeded to Miletus, 
a famous city in Caria, where he was met by the priests and 
elders of Ephesus, thirty miles from this latter city. He made 
them a most moving farewell np and their parting was 
most tender. 

From Miletus St. Paul went to the isle of Coos, and the 
next day to Rhodes; in a third to Patara, a city of Lycia, 
where he went on board another vessel bound for Tyre in 
Phoenicia, at which port he arrived after five days sail. Cer- 
tain prophets among the Christians at Tyre conjured him 
not to go up to Jerusalem, foretelling him what evils he had 
there to suffer. When they were not able to prevail they 
embraced and prayed with him on the shore. From Tyre he 
went by sea to Ptolemais, and thence to Caesarea. There 
Agabus, the prophet, foretold him that he should be put in 
chains at Jerusalem, and the Christians endeavoured to dis- 
suade him from that journey; but he answered them, that 
he was ready not only to be hound, but also to die for ay. 
name of Jesus Christ. | 

Thence he proceeded to Jerusalem, where he lodged in the 
house of Mnason, a Cyprian. This was the fifth visit which 
‘he paid to the church of Jerusalem, where he arrived in the 
year 58, about the twenty-third after his conversion. At 
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Jerusalem he distributed the alms he brought, and was ad- 
vised by St. James and the priests to deka the expenses of 
the sacrifices of four Nazarites, whose term was expired. 

_ He complied with this devotion, that he might prove to the 
Jews that he did not condemn their law, and this his inten- 
tion he declared to the priests, peering himself the legal 
purifications. 

When he had been seven days in J erusalem, certain Jews 
who had opposed him in Asia, being come up to Jerusalem 
to celebrate the feast of Pentecost, stirred up the Jews of 
that city against him. For seeing him with Trophimus, an 
Ephesian anda Gentile, in the city, they falsely imagined that 
he had carried him into the temple, and so had profaned it. 
Upon an outcry that he contemned the temple and the law 
of Moses, the people ran together, and laying violent hands 
upon the apostle, drew him out of the temple that they 
might beat and kill him. Claudius Lysias, a Roman tribune, 
had the command of the garrison that was kept in the castle 
Antonia, to prevent riots and seditions, to which the Jews 
were very prone, especially at the time of the three great 
festivals. This officer was immediately informed of the 
tumult, and taking a body of soldiers, he marched down 
upon the rioters, who, being awed by his presence, left off 
beating St. Paul, and the tribune took him out of their 
hands ; but commanded him to be bound with two chains. 
Lysias suspected him to be a certain Egyptian who had 
been the author of a late sedition; but finding himself 
mistaken, he gave the prisoner leave to speak to the people. 
St. Paul Sah great tranquillity gave them an account of 
his miraculous conversion, and of his commisson to preach | 
to the Gentiles. At the mention of this last article the po- 
pulace began to ery out with great rage, demanding his death. 
Lysias, to learn from him the state of the affair, commanded 
that he should be tied toa pillar in order to be scourged. 
Whilst the executioner was binding his hands, the apostle 
asked the centurion that stood by, if a Roman could be 
whipped, and even unheard, without either crime or trial. 
The centurien intimated this to Lysias, who, hearing that he 
was a Roman citizen, began to be afraid, and ordered him to 
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be loosed, saying himself had purchased that privilege for 
a large sum of money. Lysias had led him into the castle 
Antonia; and the next day he sent to the high priest and 
all the council to come and give him a meeting out of the 
camp or district of the castle where the garrison was, that 
from them he might inform himself what the matter was. 
When St. Paul began to speak, Ananias the high priest, bade 
some of the standers-by to strike him on the face. The 
apostle was ready in his heart to turn the other cheek, but 
to encourage his followers, exerted himself boldly in the 
cause of truth, and checked so unjust a violence offered to 
one who was in the hands of a Roman magistrate, and had | 
committed no offence. He therefore reproached him, and 
threatened that Ged would smite him, calling him a whited 
wall, that is, a hypocrite. St. Austin says, these words were 
a prophecy. This Ananias was soon after deposed from the 
high priesthood byAgrippa the younger ; and having hastened 
the ruin of his country by forming a dangerous faction in it, 
was slain one of the first, together with his brother, by 
another faction which was headed by his own son. Yet the 
apostle, when he Was put in mind who the person was, made 
his excuses that he did not know him to be the high priest, or 
be would have spoke to him with more respect: so much did 
he honour the very shadow of a priesthood which was then 
extinct.. The resurrection of Christ being a capital point of 
our faith, St. Paul then cried out, that he was impeached for 
maintaining the resurrection of the dead. The Pharisees, 
being zealous advocates for that article against the Sadducees, 
at these words, declared themselves for the apostle, and a 
warm contention arose among the Jews themselves. Lysias 
fearing lest St. Paul should be torn to pieces in the tumult, 
sent a party of soldiers to fetch him out of the council into 
the castle. Jesus Christ, to shew that he is nearest his ser- 
vants when they are in the most grievous afflictions, appeared 
to St. Paul the second night after this danger, and encou- 
raged him, with an assurance that he should give testimony 
to him at Rome. 

Forty Jews having conspired to murder him, Lysias sent 
him under a strong guard to Felix, the governor of the pro- 
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vince, who resided at Cesarea. The high priest Ananias 
followed him thither to accuse him, taking with him Tertul- 
lus, an eloquent orator or lawyer, who after an insinuating 
address, opened the charge against the apostle, whom he 
impeached for stirring up seditions, and preaching the new 
religion of the Nazareeans or Christians. St. Paul having 
obtained leave from Felix, entered upon his defence, with 
telling the governor, it was a greatcomfort to him that he was 
to plead his cause before one who had long sat judge of that 
nation. He then easily cleared himself from the calumny of 
sedition and of having prefaned the temple; and confessed 
that he worshipped God in the way which his accusers called 
heresy, but added, that it was agreeable to the sense of the 
prophets, and the faith of his parepathers and that in the 
expectation of the resurrection of all men, good and bad, he 
was careful to live with an unblameable donkdidnee towards 
Godand man. The accusation as to religion was of no weight 
with Felix: yet he detained the apostle in prison two years, 
partly to please the Jews, and partly hoping to receive 
money from the Christians for his releasement. This Felix 
was a wicked man, raised to that dignity from a slave, and in 
governing his province, he carried extortions and tyranny to 
the greatest sea ©) 


(©) He was brother to Pallas, a freed- 
man, who under Agrippina, the last wife 
of Claudius, was keeper of the imperial 
treasure, and had the chief management 
of the state during the last years of the 
reign of Claudius. The senate bestowed 
on him the most abject flatteries, and 
even Scipio did not blush to say hethought 
Pallas entitled to the thanks of the whole 
body; for that he being descended from 
the ancient kings of Arcadia, was pleased 
for the public good, to forget the prero- 
gatives of so ancient anobility, and con- 
descended to be one of the emperor's 
ministers. That illustrious body returned 
Cesar thanks for the honours with which 
he had recompensed the services of this 
maiscreant; exceedingly extolled the disin- 
terestedness of so worthless a slave; and 


of sesterces, or two millions four hundred 
thousand pounds of our money. The se- 
nate caused this its decree in his honour 
to be graved. on a plate of brass, and 
fixed up on the statue of Julius Cesar. 
Pliny the younger from this example con- 
cludes, how vain and despicable honours 
are which are often prostituted on the 
worst of villains ; (1. 7. ep. 29.) and that, 
only ambition, and a desire to advance 
themselves, could induce the senators so 
strangely to disgrace their dignity to the 
dishonour of the republic; whereas, the 
highest rank to which they could aspire, 
was only to be first in a senate that could 
praise Pallas, (Id. t. 8. ep.6.) This fayou- 
rite minister shared in the disgrace into 
which Agrippina began to fall, in the year 
55, the second of the reign of her son 


proposed, as an example of the ancient | Nero: he was then turned out of his 
love of poverty, a man who, by rapines, | employments, ‘and afterward poisoned, 
was possessed of three hundred millions | in 62, 
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He was absolute and uncontrollable so Jong as he was, 
shielded under the protection of Pallas; but after the fall of 
that ministér it was more easy: for the Jews to send complaints: 
against him.to Nero; and this induced him to keep St. Paul 
prisoner in order to court their favour, unless he could have 
got some money by setting him at hberty. In the mean. 
time, he frequently called the apostle before him, taking, 
much delight to hear him, discourse; but curiosity and cove-- 
tousness were his motives, and his passions. got the better of 
all the impressions of grace. He had three wives, among 
whom, she that-held the first rank, was Drusilla, daughter to. 
the elder Agrippa, an impious apostate from Judaism, and. 
an adultress who had abandoned. her own husband Aziz, king 
of Emesa, preferring the bed of this profligate idolater. 
Some days after the first hearing of St. Paul at Ceesarea, 
Felix being with Drusilla, sent for the apostle before him,, 
and hearing him discourse on justice, chastity, and the judg-. 
ment to come, trembled. But stifling his remorses, hesaid:, 
“< Go away for the present, I will call thee at a convenient, 
“‘time.’’? O criminal delay ! O, words, enemies to all grace ! 
cries out St. Austin. Hurry of worldly affairs, dissipation,, 
sloth, pleasures, and what not, will never afford this, conve-. 
nient time, till the unhappy soul on a sudden shall see herself 
buried in hell; and shall feel herself awaked from her 
lethargy by the smart of the unquenchable flames. The 
other conferences of this judge with St. Paul, were equally 
fruitless. Neither could he. extort from. him, any, money,, 
the apostle having other uses for his alms. Two: years after, 
this governor was recalled. to, Rome, in the year 60,; and,, 
being accused by the Jews before Nero, he only escaped: the 
punishment which his, crimes deserved, by immense sums, 
of money, 

Porcius Festus succeeded him in the government of J hudeea, 
a man of somewhat better dhawaotans St. Paul was. again. 
impeached by the Jews before him, but appealed to the 
emperor, that he might not be abandoned to the rage of 
malicious prosecutors; and his appeal was admitted by: the 
governor, being a right and privilege g granted by the laws 
to Roman citizens, to secure their ete and fortunes from 
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the arbitrary dealings of corrupt magistrates. Agrippa the 
younger (after the death of his father, the elder Agrippa, 
in 44,) saw Judzea a second time reduced into a Roman pro- 
vince; but in 48, upon the death of his uncle Herod, king 
of Chalcis, was declared by the emperor Claudius king of 
that small territory, being between the Libanus and Antiliba- 
nus, with the power of appointing the high priest of the Jews. 
The tetrarchate of Galilee, and some other small principa- 
lities, were afterward added to his dominions. This prince 
came to Czesarea to compliment the new governor, bringing 
with him his sister Berenice; a lewd and vicious woman, as 
may be seen in Josephus. Festus asked the advice of Agrippa 
what he could write to the emperor concerning his prisoner ; 
and that prince, who had heard much of St. Paul, was very 
desirous to see him. | Therefore, the governor caused him 
the next day to be brought before him. The apostle, ina 
solemm audience, addressed himself to the: young king, and 
explained to him the doctrine of the resurrection of the 
dead; and related his’ own miraculous conversion. Festus, 
a;worldly man, addicted to his passions, and unacquainted 
with such spiritual truths, admired the saint’s eloquence and — 
sublime doctrine; but said he was beside himself, and that 
much learning had made him mad., St. Paul calmly replied, 
that his words were not the effects of madness, but were 
serious and sober truths; and, for a proof, appealed to the 
king who was not a stranger to the writings of the prophets 
that were accomplished in Christ. Agrippa could not but 
confess that he had almost persuaded him to become a Chris- 
tian. It was only almost, because he shut his heart against 
the motion of grace, the Christian faith not being the fashion- 
able religion in the world. They who neglect to listen to 
the call of heaven, and to improve the favourable visit of 
the Holy Ghost; in punishment of their abuse of grace, 
usually perish in their sin. St. Paul returned his hearty 
wishes, that both the king and the whole honourable assem- 
bly were, not in part only, but entirely as much Christians 
as himself, unlike him only in the chains which he bore on 
that account. Agrippa told Festus, that he might have been 
discharged forthwith, had not his appeal to Cesar bound 
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him to appear at Rome. For the appeal being once received 
in a court, the inferior judge had no power either to acquit 
or condemn. 

Pursuant to this appeal, Festus delivered St. Paul to Julius, 
a centurion of a company belonging to the legion of Augus- 
tus. The apostle had with him Luke, Aristarchus, and 
some others. In September they went on board a ship of 
Adramyttium, a port of Mysia, and sailed northward. They 
cast anchor at.Sidon, where Julius, who was a courteous 
man, permitted St. Paul to go on shore to see his friends, 
and to refresh himself. Putting out from thence they had 
a tedious voyage with contrary winds, sailed near Cyprus, 
and coasted along Cilicia and Pamphylia, till they arrived at 
Myra in Lycia, where this ship finished its voyage. They 
then went on board a ship of Alexandria bound for Italy, 
carrying two hundred and seventy-six persons. The winds 
were so contrary that it was several days before they were 
brought opposite to Cnidus, a promontory and city of Caria: 
hence they: were carried over against Salmone, a promon- 
tory of Crete, which they doubled, and came to a place 
called the Fair Havens, near the city of Lasea or Thalassa, 
in that island. It being then October, and the seas danger- 
ous, St. Paul advised the centurion and mariners to winter 
in that place; they would not listen to the proposals, and 
were for wintering at Pheenice, a much better haven on an- 
other side of the island. They therefore sailed forward ; 
but soon after there arose a violent north-east wind, which 
bore upon them so furiously that the seamen could net. 
govern the ship, and were forced to give it up to the mercy 
of the winds and waves, which carried it to a small island 
called Clauda, on the south-west of Crete. Here they were 
obliged to undergird the ship to save it from splitting. The 
next day, being more violently tossed by the storm, they 
threw over board the merchant goods, and two days after, 
also the tackle and furniture of the vessel. So violent was 
the storm, that they were fourteen days without once seeing 
the sun, moon, or stars, and almost without eating. Nothing 
but horror surrounding them they were all grown hopeless 
and comfortless, when St. Paul assured them that the vessel 
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indeed would be lost, but that they should all escape with 
their lives, and be saved on an island. God had sent an 
angel to him the night before with the message: ‘‘ Fear not, 
‘‘ Paul, thou must be brought before Cesar; and lo, God 
‘hath given thee all them that sail with thee.’’ For his 
sake God granted the lives of all the company, consisting of 
two hundred and seventy-six souls. ‘The mariners happen 
ing by the sounding in the night to find but twenty,-and 
soon after but fifteen fathom of water, preceived some land 
was near, and not daring to venture any farther for fear of 
sands or rocks, they let down four anchors, and earnestly 
wished for day. The sailors laid a plot to save themselves 
in the boat, which they privately let down; but St. Paul in- 
formed the centurion of their design, and advised him to 
prevent such an accident, for the rest must have been left to 
perish if no one remained capable of steering the vessel. 
The soldiers therefore cut the ropes which held up the boat 
on the side of the ship, and let it fall into the sea, that the 
sailors might not be able to leave the vessel. The apostle 
comforted the company by repeating the strongest assur- 
ances that not one of them should be lost, nor so much as 
a hair of any man’s head perish. For fourteen days they 
had eat next to nothing; he therefore persuaded them to 
take some nourishment cheerfully; and when they had 
all plentifully refreshed themselves they threw the rest of 
the provisions into the sea, to lighten the vessel. When it 
was day, they descried land, and weighing anchor made for 
shore up a creek, but unexpectedly fell into a place where 
two currents of the sea meet. There the vessel run a-ground, 
and the head of the ship being fixed in a sand-bank, the 
stern was broke to pieces by the violence of the waves, and 
the vessel bulged. In this extremity, the soldiers were for 
killing the prisoners lest they should escape upon coming 
to land; but the centurion being desirous to save Paul, 

would not suffer it, and the whole company arrived safe on 
shore, some [by swimming, others on planks of the vessel. 
“ Behold,” says St. Chrysostom, ‘* what it is to live in 


(30) Hom. 53. m Acta. 
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‘the company of a saint, though a. prisoner; and. to: have. 
‘¢ him for a protector in all dangers.” | 
The land they had made to, was thejisland of Malta, wiuce 

was then subject to. the Romans. The inhabitants. treated. 
the distressed strangers with great) humanity,. making for 
them large fires to oh y their glo tacas and cherish their hmake, : 
which were benumbed with cold... While. St. Paul. was 
busied in throwing,a bundle of sticks on the fire, a viper, 
dislodged by the Lanes: came out. of the wood, and fastened. 
on tes hand; but he shook it off into. the flames, without. 
receiving any hurt. The people expected. he would. swell 
soon, drop down, and’ die, and cried out he must be some. 
murderer pursued by divine vengeance. But seeing the: 
miraculous event, they said, he must sure be some god, 

Publius, the principal. person in the island, probably ar 
Roman governor, entertained the whole crew at his house. 
for three days with great, kindness. His. hospitality. was 
recompensed ; for his father being at that time sick of a fever 
and dysentery, St. Paul went in, prayed, laid his hands. on. 
him, and restored him. to. his health. When this. was re- 
ported abroad, others brought their sick to the apostle, and. 
they were cured: by him. This made the islanders honour. 
their guests exceedingly, and furnish them with plenty of - 
all necessary provisions. After three months. stay in this 
island, St. Paul: and: his: company, set sail:/for Rome,.in an 
Alexandrian vessel, named the Castor and. Pollux, which 
had lain there all the winter. They’ touched. at Syracuse in 
Sicily, and at Reggio in Calabria, andlanded. at Puzzuolo near 
Naples. Finding some Christians there, the apostle was pre- 
vailed on to stay seven. days with them. Hence he proceeded 
near one hundred miles byland to Rome. The Christians of 
that capital hearing of his coming, several of them.went out to 
meet him, some as far as to Forum Appii,, forty-eight miles, 
others to Tres Taberne, now called, Cisterna,, twenty-two 
miles from Rome: He arrived at'that city in; the beginning 
of spring, in the year 61. Julius the captain. delivered. his 
prisoners to the Preefectus Preetorio, Afranius. Burrhus; an 
officer of great wisdom and moderation, and of chief autho- 
rity during the first years of Nero, whose brutish temper 
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was much restrained by the counsels of Seneca and Burrhus, 
till the death of the latter in 62. St. Paul was. treated with 
great indulgence, and permitted to. live in a house which he 
hired, only with a constant guard upon him, and always 
fettered with a chain; one end of which was probably, ac- 
cording to the Roman custom, fastened about the guard, 
who was obliged: to accompany him every where, but was 
often changed. During his custody he preached freely to 
these who resorted to him, first tothe Jews; afterward with 
much greater fruit to the Gentiles. No accusers appearing 
against him, after two years he was- set at liberty. Here 
St. Luke ends his history of the Acts of the Apostles, which, 
from the thirteenth chapter, is a narrative of the travels; of 
St. Paul. The Philippians sent Epaphroditus their bishop 
with money toSt. Paul for his relief during his imprisonment, 
and the apostle wrote to them his most tender epistle in 62, 
in which he exhorts them to: be upon. their guard against 
false teachers, who pretended that the law of circumeision. 
obliges Christians. Onesimus, the slave of Philemon, an 
eminent citizen of Colossee in Phrygia, served St. Paul in 
his confinement, and the apostle obtained of his master his 
pardon and liberty by his most tender and eloquent epistle 
to Philemon. He sent: by Onesimus, the same year 62, his 
epistle to the Colossians, who had been: converted to the 
faith, not by St. Paul, but by Epaphras, who, was their bishop. 
The apostle warns them against a superstitious worship of 
angels, which certain disciples of Simon Magus endeavoured 
to introduce. It was also in Italy that he wrote his epistle 
to the Hebrews, probably about the year 63. 

Some time after his enlargement, he returned again from. 
Rome into the East, as he had promised in all the above- 
mentioned epistles. There he undertook new. voyages, 
preached again over many countries, and'suffered over again, 
chains, prisons, torments, conflicts, and; continual) dangers of 
death. He hada design when he writ to the Romans, of- 
visiting Spain; but this, pope Gelasius, thinks,°” he never 
executed. He, in this journey, established the faith in Crete, 


‘S1) Cone, t. 4, p. 1253, 
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and left St. Titus bishop there; as he did St. Timothy at 
Ephesus. He wrote his first epistle ‘to this latter out of 
Macedon; according to St. Jerom from Nicopolis in Epirus, 
which was then reckoned part of Macedon. He wrote to 
St. Titus from Greece, or Achaia, under which name the 
Romans then comprehended also Peloponnesus, and what- 
ever provinces of old Greece they did not attribute to 
Macedon. The apostle went back into Asia, and at Troas, 
lodged with one Carpus. He made several other voyages 
in which he had much to suffer,®” He had excommunicated 
Hymenczeus and Philetus at Ephesus, for denying the resur- 
rection of the body. 

No distance of nations could confine the ardour of this 
apostle’s zeal. From the East he, returned again to Rome. 
St. Athanasius assures us,°) that God had made known to 
him by a revelation, that he should suffer martyrdom in 
that city; whereupon, instead of flying, he with joy hastened 
thither. St. Austin and other fathers testify the same; and 
this foresight of his death] may be also gathered from the 
assurance with which he speaks of it in his second epistle to 
Timothy. He came this second time to Rome, about the 
year 64. St. Dionysius of Corinth insinuates, that it was in 
company with St. Peter.° We learn from the epistle of 
St. Paul to the Philippians,°® that several persons of the 
emperor’s household had before this embraced the faith. 


32) 2 Tim. ii. 11.—@G3) Apol. pro fuga, p. 713.—©4) Eus. 1. 2. c. 25.—(5) Phil. iv. 20. 


) That Seneca the philosopher was 
converted to the faith, and held a cor- 
respondence with St. Paul, is a ground- 
less fiction. That great man was a na- 
tive of Cordova in Spain, andj the son of 
a Roman knight. _ He applied himself to 
the study of eloquence, and principally 
of moral philosophy under the Stoic At- 
talus, to whose lectures he listened with 
extraordinary attention and avidity, as 
he testifies, ep. 108. He attained to a 
great reputation for integrity, learning, 
and eloquence, and his first writings were 
read by every one at Rome, and were 
made the general model and standard. 
But his style being very faulty, his books 


contributed very much 'to deprave the 
taste of true eloquence at Rome, which 
had begun to decline from the latter end 
of the reign of Augustus. He abounds 
in a variety of bright thoughts, but they 
are often false; though generally strik- 
ing, because his turns are singular, and 
tend to dazzle and surprise by a false 
sparkling and air of paradox. His phrases 
are loose and unconnected, and his ane 
titheses studied. The beauties of nature, 
and an easy flowing style, the language 
as it were of the things themselves, are 
not to be found in him, says the judicious 
Crevier. But his defects themselves are 
seducing, as Quintilian observes; and 
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St. Luke informs us that St. Paul found many Christians in 
Rome upon his first coming thither; St. Peter had begun to 
preach there probably sixteen years or more, before the ar- 
rival of St. Paul. Suetonius testifies, that Claudius banished 
the Jews out of Rome for the tumults raised by them con- 
cerning Christ. Tacitus tells us, that Pomponia Grecina, 
an illustrious lady under Claudius, married to A. Plautius 
(who, in four years successful war, had first reduced the 
south-east part of Britain, near the Thames, into a Roman 
province,) was accused of practising foreign superstitions ; 
by which historians generally understand the Christian re- 
ligion, which had then been preached in Rome by St. Peter 
and his disciples. She was referred to her husband’s judg- 
ment, who, in presence of a meeting of relations, according 
to ancient custom, examined into the matter, and, with their 
approbation, pronounced her innocent. This happened 
about the year 57, before the faith was deemed a crime at 
Rome, though an attachment to old superstitions always dis- 
posed many.to oppose it. Great numbers, and among these 


the ‘great compass of his learning, the 
liveliness of his imagination, and the ele- 
vation of his thoughts gained him many 
admirers, and a crowd of imitators, who 
often copied only his defects. The many 
excellent lessons of moral virtue which 
are delivered in his works, seem the only 
reason why some would have him to have 
been a disciple of St. Paul. But, if we 
inquire into his conduct, we shall find his 
virtue fall short of that of a moral hea- 
then. His great abstemiousness and some 
other virtues are justly commended ; and 
all the good that was done by Nero, dur- 
ing the five first years of his reign, was 
certainly owing to the wise counsels of 
Seneca and Burrhus. But it is no less 
notorious, that the air of the court in- 
fected the virtue of this philosopher. 
His immense riches, his stately palace 
and villas, his most sumptuous furniture, 
in which himself counts five-hundred 
tables of cedar supported by ivory feet, 
all alike, jewels above price, and every 
other thing most costly, very ill suited 
with his Stoic philosophy. Much less 
excusable are the excessive usuries with 


which he oppressed and pillaged great 
part not only of Italy, but also of Britain; 
and [likewise his complaisance to Nero, 
on many unwarrantable occasions, as his 
flattery after the poisoning of Britannicus, 
and upon the murder of Agrippina bis 
mother, his acceptance of the palace and 
gardens of Britannicus, after his unjust 
death, &c. To his last breath, he was 
an enthusiastic advocate for suicide; 
after his veins were opened, he took hem- 
lock, and when the poison did not operate, 
would be removed into a hot bath to ac- 
celerate his own death. He encouraged 
his wife Paulina to attempt to die with 
him, though Nero ordered her veins to 
be bound up, and her life to be saved. 
With his last breath he ordered libations 
to Jupiter, and bid his friends always re- 
member the virtuous life he had’ led, 
which pride was very opposite to the 
maxims of St. Paul. Nor can his repu- 
tation be entirely cleared as to the guilt 
of the conspiracy of Piso, for which he 
died in the year 65. See Tillemont, Hist. 
Emp. &c. 
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many illustrious persons, had embraced it when Nero began 
the first general persecution of the church. St. Chrysostom 
tell us®® that St. Paul converted, among others, a beloved 
concubine of Nero, and that she thereupon changed her 
course of life, forsook the court, and served God in great 
sobriety and virtue, which provoked the tyrant, and was the 
first occasion of {St. Paul’s imprisonment. The same father 
adds, that this apostle, whilst in prison, converted one that 
was cup-bearer to the emperor, which incensed the tyrant 
more thanever. St. Paul informs us, that when he was put 
in prison, he was abandoned by all that had any credit at 
court; but says, that he received the greater comfort and 
strength from God in his first appearing before Nero.@? 
One Alexander, a copper-smith, was a great stickler against 
him,°) perhaps the same Alexander whom he had excom- 
municated a little before. He was probably some Jew or 
apostate Christian, whose fall was owing to pride and envy. 
St. Clement I. pope, who was then in Rome, and a disciple 
of St. Peter says, that jealousy was one of the principal causes 
of this apostle’s martyrdom.© 

His confinement must have continued at least a year ; for, 
in his second epistle to Timothy, he desires him to come from — 
Ephesus to Rome before winter.“ Yet he did not suffer 
before the following year. During his second imprisonment, 
besides this second epistle to Timothy, he wrote one to the 
Ephesians, in which he takes the title of prisoner of Jesus 
Christ, as that which is of all others the most honourable. 
Uponwhich words, St. Chrysostom writes : ‘‘Tobe a prisoner 
“ for Christ is a title more illustrious and more glorious than 
** to be an apostle, a doctor, or an evangelist. This is truly 
‘a great dignity, far beyond that of any kingdom or consu- 
‘late. One that loveth Christ would rather be in chains 
‘* for his sake than be in heaven. No glittering diadem so 
‘*‘adorns the head as a chain borne for Christ. Were the 
*“ choice offered me either of heaven or of this chain, I 
*‘would take the chain. If I might have stood with the 


* (6) Hom, 46. in Act. et 1.1. de vit. Monast. c. 4.—@7) 2 Tim. iv. 16.—@®) Ib. v. 
14,—@9) St. Clem. Rom, ep: 1; ad Cor.eap. 5.—(® St. Chrys. hom. &. in Ephes. 
sit, 4. 
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‘* angels above, ‘near the throne of God, or bound with Paul, 
‘¢ J should have preferred the dungeon. Nothing is more 
‘«¢ happy. or more glorious than to wear this chain. I donot 
“call Paul so happy for having been taken up in a rapture 
‘* into paradise as that he bore this chain. Had you rather 
** have been the angel loosing Peter, or Peter in chains? I 
“‘ would rather have been Peter. This gift of chains is some- 
*‘ thing greater than to stop the sun, to move the world, or 
“‘ to command the devils.” This apostle had always looked 
upen death as his gain,’ and had sighed continually with a 
longing desire to ‘be dissolved, and to be with Christ.” 
St. Hilary writing on Psalm:cix.v. 5. says, this is the dispo- 
sition of him who ardently loves God. ‘*‘ He cannot bear a re- 
‘© tardment: he grieves at all delays. Thus, we see the saints 
‘« weep to see the dissolution of their bodies so slow. The 
** ardour .of those who love, is impatient. Our Lord even 
‘* commands us to pray that his kingdom may be hastened ; 
‘and St. Paul laments, that by staying in the flesh he is 
“absent from the Lord.’’“? ‘This apostle represents all 
‘‘ inanimate creatures as groaning in pain, and desiring, 
according to their manner, their deliverance from the-slavery 
of corruption, and their renovation at the last day to serve 
for the greater glory of the elect; and adds, that we who 
have the first fruits of the spirit, groan within ourselves, 
waiting for the adoption of the sons of God, the redemption 
of our body.“ ‘The will of God, and zeal for promoting his. 
honour on earth, tempered the sorrow of this delay; and he 
always rejoiced in an entire resignation of himself to the 
sweet appointments of heaven.“ But at length the happy 
term of his labours and dangers approached, and he beheld 
with joy the great moment, in which Christ called him to 
his glory. The Holy Ghost had discovered to him the day 
and the hour long before, as St. Prudentius assures us.© 
His martyrdom happened in the year 65, on the twenty- 
ninth of June. St. Sulpicius Severus says,” that it fell out 


(41) Phil. i. 21, 22.—G2) 2 Cor. v. 6. 8.—C@9) Rom. viii. 19.—4) Phil. i. 21.— 
(45) St. Sulp. Sever. Hist. Eccl. 


{) “ Ipse prius sibimet finem citd dixerat futurum . 
Ad Christum eundum est: jam resolvor, inquit. 
Non hora vatem, non dies fefellit.” Prud, de Cor. hymn 6. alias 12. 
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before the war in Judea, which broke out in May, in _ 
twelfth year of Nero, of Christ 66. 

St. Paul was beheaded, as St. Peter of Alexandria,“ Euse- 
bius, St. Jerom, St. Chrysostom, Prudentius,-and other an- 
cient writers testify ; and his dignity of a Roman citizen did 
not allow him to be crucified. He suffered at the Salvian 
waters, which piece of ground St. Gregory the Great, part 
of whose estate it was, gave, on that account, to the church 
where his body rested.4? By the manner in which St. Cle- 
ment, pope,“ speaks of his death, it seems that Nero him- 
self was present at it. It appears by Eusebius,“ that this 
apostle’s body, in the second century, lay on the Ostian road, 
where his church now stands. His head is kept inthe church 
of St. John Lateran; but his body lies with St. Peter’s, half 
in the Vatican, and half in his own church, in sumptuous 
vaults. His chains were also preserved in Rome, and Saint 
Chrysostom, who earnestly desired to travel from Antioch to 
Rome, that he might salute them, and apply them to his 
eyes, says they made the devils tremble, and were reverenced 
by the angels.“ That father has expressed his extraordinary 
veneration for this apostle in his homilies upon his canonical 
epistles, and in seven panegyrics,°” in which he paints his 
charity, his zeal, his patience, his sufferings, and the thunder 
of lus sacred and inspired eloquence, with the most tender 
and affecting devotion, with a loftiness both of style and sen- 
timient, as unparalleled as his theme, and with an eloquence 
truly worthy so great an apostle, and so incomparable a 
panegyrist. If with this holy father we study the spirit of 


(#6) Can. 9. ~(47) St. Greg. M. 1. 12. ep. 9.—(4®) St, Clem. Rom. ep. 1. ad Cor. 
¢. 5.—49) Hist. 1,2. ¢. 25.—(° St. Chrys. bomi. 8. in ce pea | St. Chrys, t. 2. 
2 476, ed. Ben. 


(h) Bishop Pearson, in his annals of St. 
Paul, and Dom Maur, in his accurate 
Chronological Tables, t. 1. place the 
martyrdom of SS. Peter and Paul on the 
twenty-second of February, in the year 
of Christ 68, the fourteenth of Nero, 
which year that tyrant never lived to 
complete, falling by his own hand on.the 
eleventh of June, after having reigned 


thirteen years,seven months, and twenty-" 


seven days, his generals having rebelled 
against him, and the senate having con- 


| demned him to a cruel death of slaves, he 


filled up the number of his sins by be- 
coming his own executioner. Thus did 
God revenge on him the blood of his 
martyrs. But the Liberian Calendar and 
all antiquity assign the twenty-ninth of 
June for the day of the martyrdom or 
deposition of these two apostles, not of 
any translation of their rclicks. And it 
has been made appear, in the life of St. 
Peter, that they suffered in the year 65. 


, of Nero 12, 
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St. Paul in his life and sacred writings, so as to form our own 
upon this perfect model, then we shall begin to learn what it 
is to be true disciples of Christ. 


The day of the death of the renowned conquerors has 
been forgotten, whilst that of a poor artisan is every where 
honoured, says St. Chrysostom.©” The same father takes 
notice,“ that men have a greater respect for the tomb of 
this apostle, than they ever had for any living prince that had 
reigned in Reme. It was enclosed in a magnificent church, 
built by Constantine the Great, of which Prudentius has 
given us an admirable description.“ The palaces of kings 
and princes, have nothing so great or admirable. Here 
people come from all parts of the world, with wonderful 
piety and zeal, to implore the succour and intercession of this 
apostle ; even emperors humbly prostrate themselves before 
his tomb, says St. Austin.” 


ST. MARTIAL, BISHOP OF LIMOGES. 


St. Gregory of Toursinforms us, that he was one of the first 
apostles of France, whither he was sent from Rome with 
St. Dionysius of Paris, about the year 250. He was the first 
bishop of Limoges, and his name is famous in ancient Mar- 
tyrologies. Great miracles have been wrought at his relicks. 
See St. Gregory of Tours, who places him in the number of 
holy confessors, Hist. Franc. I. 1. c. 30..1. de glor. Confess. 
c. 27. the New Paris Breviary on the first of July. Dom 
Rivet, Hist. Liter. de la France, t. 1. p. 406. and Gallia Christ, 
Nova, t. 2. p. 499. 553. 


(52) Hom, 26. in 2 Cor.—(©3) Hom. 4. in 2 Tim.—*) Hymn. 6. alias 12,— 
(55) St, Aug. ep. 42. 
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